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TSThen we began to think for ourselves on Elo- 
cution, we found Mr* Walker's rules not only 
unsatisfactory, but obviously contradictory. The 
longer we investigated, the more were we con- 
vinced of the truth of this opinion. We, there- 
fore, abandoned them completely, but not with- 
out remembering that he stood alone in Elocu- 
tion, and that his system of rules has been pro- 
mulgated, so far as we know, by every teacher 
in the empire. This, however, did not appear 
to us a powerful, or an unanswerable argument. 
Our view of the subject, briefly stated in the 
Introduction,' is the only motive that has induc- 
ed us to publish the appended Collection. We 
leave the Introduction to speak for itself. But if 
the view which we have there given, is not 
founded on Nature, let it be given to the wind. 
It has no right to rear its head, and arrogate to 
it«elf the importance, in which its singularity 
appears even at first sight to envelope it, unless 
Natin^e and Truth step forward to advocate its 
cause. While expressing these sentiments, we 
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sh^jfiow o{ ii^donht^^ system: 

whiiph.w^ have endeavoured to. explain.: . Biil>:tO' 
pleffsi^^ those who dkguise th^ii; vianity under dif* 
fid|^t.. terms, we hopcy were it for npthing. «but 
the^-yake of abridging the labour of the. student; . 
that our view is built upon the rock of Na^nre^ .■ 
against which, all intellectual tempests however.' 
appalling, all the sneei's, and the opprobrious 
epithets which envy or malice can devise, how^**. 
ever galling, will beat for ever in vain. In fine^ 
we hope that no unfortunate circumstances will 
prevent us from early exhibiting the subjeet itL 
a more enlarged and favourable state. 

As to the extracts, it becomes us to say, that 
we have endeavoured to make them bear ftl 
much as pos^ble upon the tpresent state of so-. ^ 
ciety and literature — ^to meet, and keep paoci 
with the exigencies of the times — a circuxur-i . 
stance, in our opinion, of the highest importance, 
to the rising generation. We are yet sorry that 
the duties of our profession have prevented us^i 
from doing this to our own satisfaction. TJk^ i\ 
questions and exercises occasionally introduced • 
at the end of the exercises, while an originaly .. 
is, we think, a very important feature of*tb^:i: 
work; inasmuch as it promises to rivet tiie.i^.. ■ 
tentionofthe pupil to the consideration .<^:. the. 
subject — without which, nothing truly valuaUe 
can ever be achieved. The notes and observe/- \ " 
tions, not decidedly elocutionary, have the sam^, 
end in view — that of arresting the mind of the ■ , 
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pupfl; mmI i^tk^ug^Mm 't6 notii^'lihe Wiltl)^8 of 
hisnotm hK^urig^ • if Mdb, nlrfWtHiiattljr; iS So 
mMh^ ind iH^ g'^efalfy neglected, by* the fe^ 
maiMi dB tt^ntonkidli itild seHkb syBteiri, ^hicV 
we v'Ueartily ttvAt^ the present ^\^ of Itterattn^ 
wili-Tiiry ispef^y atod for ever ehase away. We 
havBTt^Temitid those persons wIk> imiy hni^faie 
thstb&ay of- our observations, in favotor of'sMjr 
aathohr de^ or living, were designed to gt^tify 
som^'litase or sinister motive, that they and their 
suspend motive are> in onr estimation, equally 
deipi4!able. 

Tetohei*S,^ who inay think proper to nse thd 
work in their h^her classes of common re^din^,' 
hat^ibnly^to pbsiS^over the exerciises. 

lu hstst^niHig^ to the conclusion of the prefkcie, ' 
we-^entiiBttt air to notice the importance of the ■ 
sub|<^. '! When we say that there is no person 
or i^itttM^which it cannot adorn, we assert, that 
w^MSitii^' N^ajggerate on the one hand, nor di- 
miHiA (6tL'the othefr. Need we remind any, that 
id^ls ihi^'griemiest, and the most snhlime, clothed' 
m hSSgustgf^ equally grand and captivating, are 
eoilfdl^ly'ttt the mercy of utterance? — remind 
any^'tli^'loeal and limited nature, of the utter 
inkblMtJ^'of -all 'Written language to express the 
var5d«»te)<ies, emotions, and states of the mind? 
— ^x^dlhifad Ihoise intellectual beings and fair forms, 
ting)Btt*'*#ith the mania of wielding gracefully 
theii^^lsttj^ibr or inferior extremities — priding 
thettlfiidve^'oti thieir dexterous and elegant chassez 
an^^jpironeHe, that it is a thousand times mote V* 
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coining the rational creature to learn to wield, 
with grace and grandeur, the organs of speech ? 
— ^tell the student, who has not carefully attend- 
ed to this department of knowledge, that, what- 
ever stores of Latin, or Grecian, or other lore, 
he may have hoarded up for his thousand exigen- 
cies, he has left undone one half of his duty ? — 
and consequently suggesting that, if there is any 
responsibility attached to the niedical practitioner, 
there is a tenfold responsibility entailed upon the 
head of the Pulpit Orator. ^There can b^ no 
excuse on the ground of the want of the instrilcr 
tor, as Nature, who distributes her favours with 
no mean or niggardly hand, is incessantly lift- 
ing up her voice— to whom alone we appeal for 
proof of our observations. Through the child, 
she becomes his instructor, and may teach him 
to avoid those rocks and quicksands, which 
have proved fatal to many public speakers, in 
despite of all their superior knowledge, and all 
their splendid and boasted classical attainments. 
He may, if he is wise, gather instruction on 
every hand — from the Miss in the drawing- 
room, down to the beggar on the dunghill— from 
the man of grey hairs, tottering on the brink of 
the grave, to the helpless infant on the breast of 
its mother. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In an elementary treatise of this Idnd^ it would be out of 
place to say much on Elocution^ not only because such a 
dissertation would unlit it for a school^ but because we 
have been coiflecting materials for a larger and a more cri- 
tical work^ in which such observations can more prope]:ly 
be included. But the view which we have taken of the 
rules for the inflection of the voice being new^ a few words 
on the sulgect cannot be deemed superfluous. It may be 
observed^ that^ while almost all the arts and sciences have 
experienced very important, and, in many instances, un- 
looked-for improvements, the arts of Beading and Speaking 
seem destined to have no share in the general progress 
towards perfection. The causes, with the means for their 
removal, is a subject particularly worthy of attention. 
But whatever causes may be assigned for this unequal 
progress, we must not imagine that the diiOSculties of the 
subject are the only barriers in the way of their march 
towards improvement Mentioning, as we do, difficulties, 
we wish neither to magnify nor to diminish them. We 
merely think, with those who have considered the subject, 
that, to excel much in this department of an Orator, re- 
quires no ordinary share of attention, even though nature 
may have highly favoured the individual. To proye this, 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 

it is not necessary to quote authorities. We have only to 
look at the few of the thousands who have surpassed their 
fdlow creatures. In several places^ Blair alludes to this sub* 
ject : " How little reason to wonder/' says he^ after speak« 
ing of the qualiiications of an Orator^ ^^ that a perfect and 
an accomplished Orator should be one of the characters that 
is most rarely to be found !" All the world knows the opinion 
of Demosthenes^ which we need not quote here. In noticing 
an accomplished Orator^ it is evident that we do not mean 
to assert^ that all^ or even many^ can^ by assiduous applica- 
tion^ become accomplished Orators, neither indeed is it ne* 
cessary ; but " there is a wide interval^" as Blair observes, 
'^ between mediocrity and perfection." M^aving the sub* 
ject of difficulties, we are of opinion, that the little im« 
provement, or the very ordinary mediocrity, in which this 
department of an Orator exists among us, must be attri- 
buted to other causes. Without any circumlocution, we 
think it is in a great measure owing to our present system 
of education. We have, of course, no hope of a general 
improvement, till there be a change of system. If we take 
an extensive glance of this system, it wiU at once appear 
that there is one grand object, for the attainment of which, 
all our guardians, and parents, and schools, appear deter- 
mined^ we were about to say, to sacrifice every other ob- 
ject^ every other consideration. The question with them 
is not. Which are diose branches of education that are 
likely to be most useful to our children in the situations 
for which they are destined? But the mode of con- 
ducting their education seems to be nearly as absurd and 
ridiculous, as the professional conduct of that surgeon who 
applies one kind of medicine to every disease. The ques- 
tkm of the prudent surgeon is> What is the disease ? He 
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then prescribes an appropriate medicine. So should the 
porait or guardian. But in pfaioe of this^ we have the fdU 
lowing absurd and ridiculous advice^ deduced horn the 
present system of education. If he is- to be a grocer^ give 
him Latin ; if a mechanic^ give him Latin ; if a farmer^ 
giye him Latin ; if a derk or merchant^ give him Latin ; 
in fine^ if any thing, give him Latin. This direction must, 
Mke the uniyersal nostrum of the quack^ sometimes haj^pra 
to be proper; but the dianoes are a thousand to one. 
Furth^^ the question is not. What particular quanium of 
Latin — since Latin he must have — ^may be useful to him ? 
But in place of this rational inquiry^ we have the fi^w* 
ing redpe : — If the pupil cannot get as far as Livy or Ho- 
race, giye him Virgil ; if time does not admit of reading 
VirffHi give him Salliut^ Orid^ or Caesar. But the ig- 
ncmmoe of our parents and guardians may prevent them 
ftom r^ulating, by the names of the books^ the progress of 
their son's education ; this redpe is then put into our hands— 
If you cannot give him fbur^ five, or six years of Latin> 
giye him one^ two, or three; at all events, give him 
Latin. But some upstart may ask^ What has all this to 
do with reading or elocution ? We said that, for the at- 
tainment of a certain object^ our present system seems 
determined to sacrifice every other considaration. Among 
these we number the knowledge of our own language. 
What knowledge of En^sh is requisite for a pupil before 
he alters upon the study of Latin ? — and since Latin is ne- 
cessary^ ornamental, or usefbl^ how might the study of 
his native tongue be combined with the study of Latin ? 
might be thought very proper and very rational questions. 
But are they so ? Our system says, by all means, let him 

leem to read his native tongue. But what kind of reading 
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u it ? It is^ let him read in such a manner as vnJl most 
unavoidably secure the di^ust of aU those who know what 
good reading is — ^let him murder words or sentences^ 
drawl or sing^ hem or ha ; accompanied with a long list 
of eccentric and monstrous tones^ to which are very 
often joined imcouth^ vulgar^ and disgusting gestures. 
While the system says^ beware of giving him time to 
correct these> or of putting him under a master capable 
of. correcting them ; it adds^ let him know that there is 
a grammar of his own language^ but see that he does 
not tmderstand it^ or rather that it is not necessary to be un« 
derstood. Let him know^ of course, that his native tongue 
is a language, but that is alL To sum up the whole, it is 
fco trifling, useless, and even ungrammatical, if grammatical 
It all, by no means equal to the Latin> that the less know- 
ledge of it the better. Now^ let any unprejudiced literary 
s^tator, for a moment, look at the thousands that are 
yearly ushered into the Latin, and we have no doubt of 
these observations receiving an imconditional confirmation. 
But whatever may be said, we affirm, they cannot be de-^ 
nied. With such a state of things before us, how is it 
possible that the pupil, hurried as he is away so prema* 
turely from the study of his native language — a language^ 
which, in all its connections — ^its structure — ^its eloquence 
—its poetry — ^its prose — ^its philosophy — ^its politics — ^its 
excellencies in every department, is unrivalled by any, 
either of ancient or modem times? — ^how is it possible, 
tiiat such a pupil can become -master of that knowledge 
which alone can enable him to know how, when, or where, 
to inflect with propriety a single sentence, or even to read 
with any tolerable decency without the knowledge of the 
hows, whens, or ^vdieres? — ^how, we askj can such a pupil^ 
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without grammatical knowledge^ in which is induded ele* 
mentary composition^ indispensable to enable him to be- 
come an Elocutionist in the proper soise of the term — 
how is it possible^ that such a pupil can be a fit sulgect 
for the Elocutionist? As wdOL may you tdOi the Arithme- 
tician that two and two make eight, — tell the Mathematician 
that the three angles of a trian^e are not equal to two ri|^t 
angles^ — tell the Agriculturalist that any kind of soil wiU 
grow any kind of grain^— or the Politician that he must 
never yield to popular whim, as tell us that such a systen 
of education is not fitted to iigure the interests of Reading 
and Elocution, and most evidently those of Oratory. Bat 
it would be endless to enumerate the baneful eflfects, and 
the wide-extending destructive ramifications of such a sys- 
tem, or trace its influence over the pulpit, the bar, and 
the transactions of mercantile, domestic, and every-day 
Ufe. We should probably have said more, had we not 
perceived some excellent observations in the Edinburgh 
Review, connected with the same subject; to which we 
beg leave to refer our readers.* 

Now that we have disroissed our observations on system, 
at least fiir the meantime, we ccmie to that view of the 



* A few months ago, we lectured publicly in Aberdeen on 
Education, in which we noticed tome of the idcM connedcd 
with this subject,— 'the neglect of our own language in despite 
of its superior importance,— this neglect attributable to our 
present system. The first number of the Edinburgh Review 
whidi appeared after our Lecture, happened to contain ideas 
completely the same as those deliTered in that Lecture. Vnum 
this article of the Edinburgh Review, which owes its origin to 
the proposed Jjondon University, we have taken two extracte, 
the pages of which will be seen by looking at the Index. 
Hie subject is pregnant with importance. AH those who have 
diildten to educate should, as well for their, as their own in- 
penaat the whole of the artiele caveAiUy.— >i!tfi JUp, N9.9$» 
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rules for the inflection of the Toice> which we have deno- 
minated new* Walker has been considered^ and justly too^ 
the founder of those numerous rules for the inflection of the 
Toice^ which we find re-echoed in every elocutionary com^ 
pilation, since the annoimoement of his system. His in- 
d^atigable and persevering researches demand no ordinary 
share of praise and respect. He is also entitled to a share 
of that praise of genius^ which Dr. Johnson calls the 
hig^est^ — ^we mean invention. Many of his observationa 
ttp<m the propriety and necessity of modulating and vary* 
ing the tone and the inflection of the voice^ are not only 
good^ but probably cannot be excelled. In short, one 
would think that no man^ at all acquainted with the 
state of this department of Oratory previous to his time^ 
could ever think of withholding from him that tribute of 
praise, to which^ as a man of genius, research, and observa- 
tion, he is justly and most unequivocally entitled. But 
such men have existed, who^ slaves to envy, malice, pre- 
judice, or education, have endeavoured to wrest even from 
' Walker this his peculiar tribute. And of such he had to 
complain. Such men are always to be founds who^ if they 
cannot slily^ and cunningly^ and meanly, and without 
acknowledgment^ daim to themselves the inventions of 
men of genius^ will, by some means or other, try, we r^;ret 
too often successfiilly, to depreciate the value of their in- 
ventions. These are the meanest^ the most despicable, and 
the greatest enemies of their species. 

But, high as is Walker's authority, good as are his ob- 
servations on nutny points, venerable by years as his system 
of rules may^ considered by some> and ingenious as we 
willingly acknowledge him to be, we are notwithstand- 
ing oompdled to dissent firom him. The numoous rules on 
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which his gystem is foanded> must undoabtodly hate heen 
considered by many, as the laws of the Medes and Per* 
sians, unalterable. But there are those of the h^^est re* 
spectability^ as teachers of ElocatiGn^ who hare oomplaiacd 
of llie number^ the complezityy inconsistency, and in many 
instances^ of the inapplicabili^ of his rules. But these eom« 
]^ners have not beat able to gite any other view of the 
subject, neither have they been able materially to redoee 
the number of his rules, thou^ scnne favourable attempts 
have lately been made.* We, however, do it for them. 
In the outset, we say, that we disdaim all connection with 
Walker^s rules — and we know no other Elocutionist who 
has proposed any othar view-^yet it will appear after all, 
that many of Walker's obserrations will not be opposed, 
but confirmed. We consider Walker to have erred egre- 
giottsly in haying so many rules — and these, too, so liable 
to objection. We think, too, that the formidable a{^pesr« 
ance which they present, has had no inconsiderable in- 
flueiloe- in preventing this department of education from 
bdng ei^er so particularly studied, or so generally under- 
stood as it might have beoi, had simplicity, conciseness, and 
genendization, been its characteristics. This was the im- 
pression which, on our fflitrance oh the consideration of the 
sulirject, was made upon us. It was this impression, ori- 
ginating from the formidable appearance of his system, that 
led us to think'* for oursdves, and to try to discover the 



* Mr. Knowles, Teacher of Elocution, Glasgow, has pointed 
out several inconsistencies of Walker, and proposed, with success, 
a redaction of two or three of his rules. The late unfortunate 
Mr. Hamilton, of Glasgow, some years ago used a rule, whichy 
though more verbose than that of Mr. Knowles, came nearly to 
the same result. 
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source from whieh Walker derived his informstion. The 
remit has heen what we ptopose. We have freqoeadj 
thoiighl that Nature is a much greater lover of gencraliia* 
tiotty ovder^ and oonaisteQcy^ than he has represented her; 
and after investigating the snlgecty we have foond no rea* 
son to change onr (pinion. We have done nothing but 
eonsnked nature. And after our consultation^ we affirm^ 
that Walker has separated and nratilated a system complete 
in itself*— that he has broken down a grand whofe^ the £»« 
brie and the gift of nature^ into a dii^aceful ninnber of 
isolated and independent parts:— he has done more; he 
hiSy by this mutiladon^ misrepresented^ in many instaneee, 
of course^ through ignorance^ her general grasping views^ 
and her every-day principles^--a crime whicfa^ in oonse* 
quence of his system^ he could not avoids — a crime, whieh 
the limited ungeneralizing principle of his mind some-how* 
or«<othcr impelled him to commit. 

Without dwelling longer on these introductory observa* 
turns, particnlarly in a book oi this kind, we shall now in* 
trodnee oar view of the subject It is evident to the most 
superficial observer of the inflections of the voice^ that there 
are two— -the one decidedly ojqposite to the other— the rising 
to the fidling. WaUcer^ whmn all Elocutionists in this 
particular have followed^ says^ that interrogative sentences 
temed witiiottt the interrogative wocds> such as who, why, 
wfaa^ aasnme ^e former ; while those formed with these, 
take the latter. This we broadly deny ; and for some proof 
of our assertion, we go to no others than to Walker and 
his ^Dilowers. Conscious that the rule is not altogether 
oonrecty Elocutionists have couched it in some such vagne 
and nnphilosophical terms as the folbwing — Such inteno* 
gative sentences mmf terminate with, will gemraUjf require. 
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the risiiig inflection. Why a may^ a mighty or a gener* 
aHQj, unless the rule is boilt npon a sandy foondation ? If 
applicaMe to one sentence^ why not applicable to all sen* 
t^ioes simHariy constracted ? Inconsistency is mariced upon 
its fordiead. It carries along with it its own reftUatiiHU 

We say that neither the one nor the other inflectacm it 
peculiar to sentences Tnlgarly called inteRogattTe^ or to thote 
that hare not received this disthigoished appellation. Wo 
likewue affirm^ what Walker may not deny^ that sen- 
tences *not vulgarly interrogative may become so^ by apply* 
ing to them one or other of these inflections— in shorty 
that an sentences may assume the rising or the fidling sidcy 
and that not in consequence of commencing with any pai^ 
ticnlar part of speedi. We also assert^ that^ whenever^ or 
wherever^ this rising inflection is used^ it is^ in the strictest 
sense- of the term^ a question^— giving us to tmderstand 
that some word or words^ either more nearly or more dis* 
tantly related to the words which have assumed this in- 
flection^ are either expected or about to follow. Further^ 
that we look upon all sentences in no other light than aa 
questions and answers ; and consequently^ belonging to one 
or other^ or to both^ of these states. 

These obsarations prepare us for the assertion^ that 
Walker^s rules for the inflection of the voice are radically 
wrong— andy as a natural consequence of this assertion, 
that sentences constructed either with or without the inters 
rogative words can never^ because they are sucfa^ neoea* 
sarily leid either to the fliUing or the rising inflection. 

When we consider^ not to say how usdess and fldse^ but 
how opposite, in many cases^ to the sense^ and the palpable, 
meaning of sentaices> are these rules^ we have a right to 
sayj^tet long ago should these^ unphilosc^Ucal as we 
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tern them, have been givei to the wiiul-4oBg ago 
should they have ceased to exercise such an uoqiies- 
tioned, and, we may add; such a universal dominiiHi 
over the minds and the understandings of a liteiiuy Woild ; 
-1-a literary world, too, not in a state of embryo, . nor in a 
state of infancy, nor in a state of boyhood, nor in a state of 
towering manhood, but in a state of manhood unexam^ed 
and imparalleled in the annals of time — yea, a liteiwry 
world, not emerging from the dark, the gloomy, the degrad- 
ing> and the unmanly superstition of the fourteenth, fifterath, 
or sixteenth oenturiies j but a literary world, which, though 
aknost strangled in its birth, though assailed, assaulted, be^ 
8ieg^> and attacked in its growth, with all the wile%, and 
all ^ strati^ems, and dl tlie manoeuvres of its. desdly, 
yet ignoble and dastardly foes, the interested supporton^ oi 
this pernicious, this tyrannical, and overbearing supersti- 
tionr— has yet risen victorious over all its enemies— now 
presenting to the great, the refined, the liberal mind, a 
something far more splendid, far more glorious than all the 
splendors, and all the glories, and all the fruits of yonder 
Peruvian and Mexican mines, £ot which millions of the 
human race have been wantonly and inhumanly butchered. 
But great and glorious as is the era in which we now live, 
many, it must be confessed^ aie the unfounded theories, 
many the disgraceful systems which usurp an almost un* 
aoooontable sway over the destinies of this moral and in- 
teUeotnal wcvld. 

However, we asserted, and not without giving some proof, 
tbat sentences constructed either with or without the inter- 
rogative words, can occasion ndtfaer the rising nor the fal- 
ling infiectiim. And sinee these rales camM^ account for 
the proper inflections, there must^ it is plain^ be some reason 
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wl^ nalBraiiifleeli wiA to mncii proiniety and lo much 
jvBtioe. Has she no role ? It tfaoe no principle by whidi 
she fiQgidatai tlioK well-known and indispensable tones ? 
Does ahe act blindly and ineonsistently ? — at one time 
givBig the ialHng and at anotbsr the rising slide to sen- 
tmum, betwem wfaidi, if we lode mmly at thwr SKtemal 
appaoranoesy no dii^ence is diaoemiUe? Is she ao ctipn* 
ammy so-mgiie^ and. indefinite,. so ignonnt of the language 
of 1i» hnnan heart, as to kave> at die mercy of a may^ 
or % mifi^ty or a generally^ her wieqmTOcal feelings, and 
bar deftMte and panted expressions? It cannot be. 
Whatever man's character is^ her diaracter is consistency. 
Howerer men may represent and interinret her^ she, we 
are persuaded, kpows neither ktunrery nor hypocrisy, 
neidier eaprice nor insincerity. She speaks from the 
heart to flie heart And if we have not stumbled on the 
prineiple, or ^prindples, which Tegulate her inflections, it 
is not her ^Guih, it is not because she knows none, neither 
is it altogether because her principle is involved in such 
obsenrity and doubt. 

With tiiiese observations before us, we now say, that 
finphasis is -the great primum mobile. Emphasis is the 
regulator of our system, or rather what we conceive to be 
the syatam of nature. By it, we not only hc^ and trust, 
but ^e see, in fkct, fed, that we can satisfactorily ac* 
comt §or the mays, and the mi^ts, and the generallys^ 
and for other incongruities so conspicuous in the formi* 
dable and bu&y system of Widker. Since we see how 
much emj^basis is capable of accomplidiing— how easily she 
puts -down his numerous rules, and even more numerous 
excepttom— how ahe, establishing inflection on its true 
and^egithnate baaia, the sense, opens up a prospect bound* 
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less as is the l^uman race> unexceptioiiable as iinexoeption>^ 
ability itself; since we see all this^ we shall show that 
Walker was not altogether bUnd to liie great and unbound- 
ed influence which emphasis exercised over his rules— ^an 
influence which he felt a&«tubborn and as unaccommodating 
as facts ^emselves — ^an influence^ over which^ in defiance 
of all his schemes and resources^ he could never obtain a 
complete and independent maatery. And .tlaough we do 
not conceive^ that^ by quoting his language^ our view of 
emphasis can ever receive one additional particle of truth 
or falsdiood; yet, we are aware^ that his w<»;d8 will not 
have a little ascendancy over many grovelling minds who 
are naturally formed to enlist imder the banners of a leader — 
whose whole life consists almost in nothing else but in 
praising great names^ in explaining and d^ending systems 
and theories^ however slimly built, or destitute of founda- 
tion — and, as a prominent part of their character, in endea- 
vouring to put down, not too often, indeed, by the most 
manly, noble, and systematic attacks, those great, enter- 
prising, and eccentric souls, whom necessity, or some more 
rational cause, has forced to break loose from the bondage 
of such imposing names, such venerable and majestic 
systems. 

It were well, indeed, if this respect for names and sys- 
tems were always such as it should be. It may, it is true, 
be now and then doomed to fed the rude and vulgar grasp 
of ignoble minds, who, stirred up by envy, malice, or pre- 
judice, wish to confoimd in a mass, as ignoble as their ori- 
gin, all that is splendid, great, and dignified in intellect. 
But it must never be forgotten, that many men of undoubt- 
ed genius have, in by far too many instances, allowed an 
unfounded respect to wield, over their better judgments, a 
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childish^ a disgradtfiil^ and a most ungoyemable sway. It^ 
wjd venture to say^ has been one of the greatest enemies to 
Steratore— one of the greatest curses to the interests^ and 
1^ unalienable rights oi soyereign intdlect. 
' H&wtver, speaking of the Ihfluenceof emphasis^ Walker 
Mys^ V limphasis which contrdb every other rule in Read« 
ifi^ 0n^ an exception to this." Had this indefatigable 
man listened attentivdy to this idea, and investigated the 
subject^ lie Srould not only have seen and asserted that em- 
pliasis controls^ but that it completely overturns^ and conse- 
^ptently renders useless^ almost all his rules—he would not 
have foolishly^ unphilosophically^ referred us to a part of 
i^>eech as the cause of inflection — neither should he have felt 
die control of emphasis so distinctly and yet so indistinctly^ as 
only to involve him in difficulties — ^a control which^ while 
\ff. arresting -him almost at every step of his progress, 
it obliged him to invent rules, as easily and as speedily fur- 
nished hin^ with matter for overturning them. And hence 
his just^alluded-to free and unsophisticated declaration, 
whieh, tending to overthrow, as it most certainly does, his 
iofle^ing system, becomes, at the same time, an irresistible 
advocate in favour of our view of the subject. 

Emphasis, therefore, will now be introduced as the basis 
of our rule, which, keeping for the moment in the shade, 
sentences connected with a number of particulars, is the 
only one which we think nature uses or requires. We 
said, that we look upon sentences in no other light than as 
questions and answers : which view, may be considered as 
bearing some relation to the rule which we now give. 

Rule.— The questioning part, or tliat part intimating that 
some expression is to come, will, unless the first wprd is em- 
phatic, end with the rising inflection ; but the answering part, or 

C 
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that part making known that the expression alluded to is come, 
will assume the falling inflection. 

To illustrate which^ we shall give a few sentences, or 
parts of sentences. The foUowing simple sentence, nuin is 
a beijig, comes under the latter part. It is the answer to 
some -question expressed or understood. It may he, wlmt is 
man ? Being" will, therefore, terminate with the idling in- 
flection. But its question, what is man ? helongs to the 
forma* part of the rule; and hecause we think the sense 
makes what, the first word, emphatic, man consequently 
terminates in the downward slide. To give man tibds in« 
flection, hecause it hegins with what, is quite ridiculous. 
It is astonishing, hut not less astonishing than true, that so 
many men, otherwise of superior sense, should day aft^ 
day have xeiterated this nonsense in our ears. We farther 
notice, what to an inattentive ohserver may appear rather 
strange, that nature and the sense terminate man with the 
opposite inflection — the rising. Of this, examples occur 
evety day in life. The following case, among others, may 
serve for illustration. Let the question, what is man f be 
addressed to some person or persons. Suppose the person 
either mistake the word man for some other word— or, if 
the answer given be a wretched one. In either case we, 
und^ the guidance of the sense, and with the prospect of 
an answer, make man emphatic, and ending of course with 
the rising inflection. 

Again, ilotice the following words or question : Has he 
been consider.ed a sinful creature ? may, according to cir<» 
cumstances, end with either the rising or the falling slide. 
Should we wi9h to call the attention of the answerer to that 
part of the idea or question which belongs to past time, since 
ire have no doubt that man at the present time is considered 
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a ginfiil creature ; or if we do entertain some doubt^ or what 
amomits to the same thing, should we wish to know> 
whetha the answerer is aware that man^ in past times, has 
been considered a sinful creature^ has, will most certainly 
become emphatic, and necessarily cause the question to ter« 
minate in the falling slide. On the other hand, should we 
fix on. it does not matter what part of the expression, the 
question will as positiyely take the opposite slide. Suppose 
we are anxious about the sinful part of the idea, sinjtd must 
be emphatic; and being connected with a question, and 
consequently haying in prospect an answer, it necessarily 
assumes the upward slide. 

Once more : Suppose we are favoured with this answer. He 
is considered a sinful creaiure-^BXi answer which, if we have 
not applied the emjphasis to the proper word, may be given 
—we are at. once sensible that this is not the answer. To 
rectify the mistake, we either r^ly that we do not ask yon 
whether he' is, but whe^er he has been considered a sinfUl 
creatore ; or, suspecting that, either we have ared in not giv- 
ing the emphasis to the proper word, or that the person, to 
whom the words were addressed, has mistaken the wmrd on 
whidi the whole question depends, we will repeat the ques- 
tion, giving a decidedly emphatic stress to has — the neces- 
si^ and inrOpriety of which^ bdng at once evident^ will 
thevefbre occasion the falling slide. 

Farther, look at that question. Is there a guide to show 
that path ? It, we remark^ ia placed in predsdy the same 
cizcmnatances as the preceding interrogation — Pliable, ac- 
cording to the sense or the mind of the proposer, to receive 
either inflection. If the inquirer is rivetted to the existence 
of suoli a guide, he does not, in short, he cannot, consider 

lumaelf called upon to dwell particularly on any thing be- 

c 2 
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longing to that path. : He of course knows of such a path^ 
but his whole soul^ fixed upon the existence or non-existence 
of a guide to that path^ forgets^ as it were^ for the moment^ 
every other idea^ and dwells emphatically on »— which^ 
when once properly given^ leads him^ almost without an 
effort^ to the downward slide. 

It were easy to give other examples, but we must not 
forget the limits assigned to our Introduction. These^ how- 
ever^ can satisfactorily account for such parts of sentences^ 
takings according to the sense^ either the falling or the rising 
inBection — and^ consequently^ for the inconsistencies of the 
vague and unphilosophical rule which has too long imposed 
upon the literary world. It is this view which puts an end 
to the mays^ the mights, and the generallys, and which 
establishes our rule upon an invulnerable basis. It is this 
view which almost inclines us to pause here, and enjoy, at 
least for a moment, the pleasure derived from the simplicity 
of nature's works and nature's inventions — to dwell on the 
enchanting prospect which she, in the freedom, the libera* 
lity, and the kindness of her heart, has opened up for us ;•— 
which she, trampling under foot the niggardly conceptions 
of the miser, as well as the cold, the calculating, the mea- 
sured benevolence of the selfish, bids all her children 
equally and heartily enjoy : but a proq^t, to the enjoyment 
of which, she, it seems, has hitherto called, has hitherto 
bidden them in vain. 

But farther. There are sentences, as we have remarked^ 
which include both states— the question and answer,— of 
which we shall give examples. If man is a sinful being, he 
ought to think of the consequences of sin. The questioning 
part terminates with being; the inflection of which must 
depend on whether if is emphatic If so, being must ter- 
minate with the falling slide. On the other hand, it will as 
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pofiitiyely aMume the riah^. J[f there is a Judgment to 
come, what ihaU become of the wicked ? In thii exampk^ 
come ends the questioning state. And here let us remark^ 
the same consideration^-- do we intend to impress upon our- 
selves or others^ the idea of if? — ^meets us. £yery other 
idea or word must give place to that on which we^ or the 
writer, or the speaker, huilds, so to speak, the whole struc- 
ture. Hence, the falling inflection on come and beings on 
the supposition that we direct the mind to these ideas. 
Hence, the ease and the rapidity with which the other 
words of these and other questioning parts are uttered. 
Hence, the same emphatic stress, and precisely the same 
inflection will he given ioif,Ha Walker and his followers ap« 
ply to wh^ the first word of the following questioning state. 
Why don't you act the part of a wise man ? This, accord- 
ing to their notions, is a question heginning with the inter- 
rogative word tuhif ; which, say they, takes the falling inflec- 
tion, hecause, forsooth, it is a why* Sin, which is the last 
word belonging to the answering state of the first example, 
adopts, in consistency with our rule, the falling slide. The 
second example furnishes us with a kind of answer in the 
state of a question — a question becoming an answer to the 
questicming part. In this sentence we may make what em- 
phatic, which, on that account, requires the falling inflec^ 
tion. But if what surrenders its emphatic stress to wicked, 
we shall then have the rising inflection. We might here add 
one or two other instances of the questioning part, in a mea- 
sure answered by words in a similar state. Notice the fol- 
k>wing:-* 

But, whatever be the eitemal evidence of testimonyi or how- 
ercr strong may be its visible characters of truth and hoDetty, is 

c S 
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sot ."te MtAood or tho conttttdictfoii; which we mtj detect in 
lif» ^i^|]|jept of that tesdmony^ sufl^cient to discredit it? . 

When the people of America look up to you with the eyes of 
nliai love and affection, will you turn to them the shameful parts 
of die constitution? — Fox's Speech. 

' The^e two parts^ the one oominencing with is not th^ 
fdlsehodd^^ihe other, will you turn, call upon us to eonsider 
wheihar is' kad tviU be emphatic. Whaterer inflection be 
giVen'to is, we think that will might very properly be read 
with the emphatic stress; which^ in our opinion^ would 
prodigiotiiiBly strengthen the idea of disgraceful conduct at- 
tabbed to the Ministers by holding up wUlingly those parts 
of the constitution to such near relations. Though the 
btiier words will not be forgotten^ they will yield the supe* 
riority to will; which superiority will therefore lead to the 
downward slide. 

We have isdready seen and observed^ that either the ques- 
tioning or the answering state may be understood. We 
haye seen that other sentences^ than those commencing 
with verbs or interrogative words^ may be questions. We 
have likewise seen that the questioning state may^ in part 
or in whole^ be answered by another question^ whose in- 
flection also depends on emphasis. Taking these observa- 
tions^ or, if you will^ facts^ along with us^ we shall apply 
them to a few negative sentences^ or members of sentences^ 
which^ by-ihe-bye, we have been toldj end with the rising 
inflection. Walker calls this n^;ative rule, one '^ of very 
great extent" It is quite impossible that this assotion 
eould go flsffther. His system could not admit of it. His 
erroneous notion of emphasis stood in its way. We must 
hot forget thkt it was emphasis that gave him so much 
trouble imd uneasiness. For^ whithersoever he turned his 
fffit, it presented itself in battle array against himj— whicb^ 
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thoa^ hehad^ as he'uttdimbtecUy thought, Tuiqalthfid in 
one quarter^ it re-appeared in all its yigonr and strength 
against him in another. And though he sometimes seems 
about to dose in peace this unhappy contest^ yet we htnw 
ncKsopner con-ceived the thought, than we are obliged to eon- 
ftss.thatwe are i2e-oeiyed. Some of his obseryatians on 
cmphsflin, ia rdatkm to negative sentences^ have Jed us to 
diese remarks, and to think that he had almost, if not alto* 
gether, discovered the true nature and power of eniphasis. 
fiat i% very soon sppears that, as to a proper knowledge of 
these, he still remains as completely in the dark as evetw 
He was very sensibie, however, as he himself tells us, that 
''-.a negative member of a sentence may often have the fidt 
ing, and a positive member the rising inflection." His re* 
searches and his attention to nature compelled him to admit 
this. None of his observations or rules, however, acconnt 
for it, or give us a single reason why some of these sen* 
tea€m take the falling and others the rising slide. His 
negative rule, like his other rules, is founded on a very 
limited and superficial view of the cause of inflection* He 
has (mly observed, and told us what he has observed, that 
which indeed is far from being in the dark, that some sen- 
tences including a negation, take the rising, and some the 
fidhng inflection. But beyond this, he has gone scarcdy a 
tingle step. From this view and some relative remarks, ho 
has deduced what he denominates a general rol^ whidi^ to 
•ay the least of it, is any thing but applicable. This rule 
and other observations we cannot admit, because they.wiH 
swdl this Introduction too much* But the great error into 
which this plodding man fell, was his considering emphasis 
as something aUogether independent of his rules of inflection* 
. Jt would appear after all, that the words, '^ of very gr^ 
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extcte"-pvssefiU a mk apparenUy more geoend than it 
ahonld be. For we have to affimijt that another rule 
efoally extensiTe^ equally well founded^ and completely at 
yarktnce with this rule> can b6 placed by iU aide. We 
mean tliai negative sentences or members of sentences end 
wiih the dotoMvmrd slide* Tins, too, We maintain is a rule of 
very-gredtetdent* This view of the case leads i|a pbvMNialy 
iiit6 ^a dilemma. But in one Betu» both rules are trae^ in 
another they are fake. To be ahle^ iShdrefore^ to inflect 
such sentences or parts of smtences with propriety^ we 
must know when these rules are false^ and when tnie. In 
shorty we must haye another rule than either. But we have 
referred them to our own rule. Questioning negatives take 
the rising, answering n^atives the falling inflection — sub- 
ject^ however^ to the control of emphasis^ and such a oon« 
trol as we have already exhibited. 

« Considering the great importance of the emphatic risiiig 
md falling inflections^ is it wonderful that Walker diouM 
appear^ on many occasions^ so very anxious to discover the 
cause ? And though he extended^ as he says^ his specula^ 
tiohsfor this purpose^ yet it does not appear that he haa 
succeeded in coming much nearer to the point Labouring 
strenuously and alone in the dark^ he exclaims ^^ whatever 
mi^.be. the reason why the positive member of a sentence 
should adopt the emphasis with the falling inflection^ and 
the^ ii^;ative member the rising; certain it is, that this 
^iprqpriation of emphatic inflection to a positive or nega* 
tive signiflcation runs throu^^ the whole system of pronim* 
csfttton* 

But we must reserve farther remarks for another time. In 
th^ xneantime, we shall take some other examples for illustrate 
iDg our rule and observations. Demosthenes, when called 
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upon to defend himself from the malicious attadcs of 
opponent iEscfaines^ says^*— 

As to those public works, so much the object of your ridiculei 
tbejf undoubtedly, demand a due share of honour and applause ; 
but I rate them far beneath the great merit of my administration. 
It is not with stones nor bricks that I have fortified the city. It is 
not from works like these that I deriTe my reputation. Would 
you know my methods of fortifying? Examine, and you will 
find them in the arms, the towns, the territories, the harbours, I 
have secured ; the navies, the troops, the armies I hsTe raised. 

The two native members. It is not with stones nor 
bricks. It is not from works like these, may belong either to 
the questioning or the answering part of our mle. In the 
former light, they, as the first words are not emphatic, 
terminate in the upward slide. The answer is to be 
drawn from Demosthenes' following observations. Both 
states may he thus expressed. It is not toith stones nor 
bricks that I have fortified the city, but with arms, by 
securing the towns and territories, by raising navies and 
troops* So far Walker has taken a right view of this pas- 
sage and such negative sentences. But here he leaves us. 
He could not see what we have to affirm, that these same 
sentences when beheld in another sense must take the fall- 
ing inflection — ^at all events he could not account for it. 
Should a person accost the Orator thus. Is it with stones or 
bricks that you have fortified the city ? — or should some 
person say in his hearing, Demosthenes has fortified the city 
with stones or bricks j he would answer. It is not with stones 
nor bricks that I have fortified the city, or, / have not forH^ 
fied the city only with stones and bricks, — giving city and 
bricks the falling inflection. This inflection of the nega* 
tive memher proceeds on the idea that, in what way aoever 
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lie has fortified the dty, it is not his intention of telling 
immediately the way hy which he has fortffied the dty^ or 
of his intention^ that he has not thought proper to give 
notice of it hy using the rising sHde. But as soon as this 
idea influences, or breaks in upon the mind of the Orator, 
or Speaker, so soon will these words, still existing in the 
answering state, become a question ; and as the first word is 
not emphatic, the falling inflection is at an end. This fall- 
ing slide, then, supposes that there is nothing to come- 
that there is nothing at the moment existing in the mind, 
or if existing, it does not exercise any control. The Orator 
does know, of course, that he has fortified the city with 
other things than bricks or stones ; but still this idea is as it 
were for the moment excluded. In short the inflection 
seems admirably designed to put an end to farther quibbling 
— *to farther explanations and reasoning. But when the 
opposite inflection is used, there is either notice given that 
we are about to speak, or if not about to speak, that there is 
yet something understood connected with the subject, to 
which the Orator wishes the hearer to give attention, or 
there is liberty granted that the hearer may express his sen- 
timents. Notice the following example :— 

The region beyond the grave is not a solitary land. There 
your fathers are, and thither every other friend shall follow you 
in' due season. 

■ This sentence might be thus pointed. The region 
beydnd the grave is not a solitary land; for there your 
fullers are. — In this state, we are more disposed to read 
fMary land with the rising inflection. Xan^, terminating 
the questioning part, consequently warns the hearer, that 
beyond it there is somethiBg, which does not pennit the 
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Yoice to fjill till it .is uttered. But lay aside this idea, the 
falling inflection must ensue. Let this idea exists let it be 
even completely in the eye of the mind^ only let the 
Speaker, having in view a previous question, assertion, or 
something understood, be intent upon answering it without 
raising the expectation of the hearer to some other relative 
idea, the downward slide, whether belonging to a negative 
or an affirmative sentence, must be the consequence. This 
is one of the unalterable principles of the inflections of nature, 
over which no- part of speech either has or can have any con- 
trol; — and to which there is no conception. 

By saying that, in pointing land with a semicolon, we are 
more disposed to read it with the upward slide, we are not 
to be understood as sanctioning the idea that points are by 
any means certain guides to the inflections. They may 
occasionally assist those who have some knowledge of the 
principles of inflection, but the sense must, in every sen« 
tence, be our directrix. On this subject. Printers, while 
not too often unanimous, frequently err ; and Authors are 
likewise liable to the same objection. We mean, however, 
to say, that such a pointing, founded on a just knowledge of 
the sense, might, at first, and even at second sight, cause us to 
imagine that, between the two parts into which this sentence 
is obviously divided, there is a very dose, perhaps an in- 
separable connection, — a connection which might authorize 
a good reader to think that the one is decidedly modified by 
the other; and that, in consequence of this modification, the 
former should adopt the rising, the latter the falling inflec- 
tion. 

We shall here give two examples of a rather lengthened 
kind. The one is taken from Cowper, the other from the 
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£dinbar^ Review. Cowper^ speaking of what odnstitales 
die dignitj of man, says,— 

It 18 not from his form ; in which we trace 
Strength joined with beauty, dignity with grace, 
That man, the master of this world, derives 
His right to empire over all that lives'. 
That form indeed, th* associate of a mind 
Vast in its powers, etherial in its kind, 
That form, the labour of Almighty skill. 
Framed for the service of a free-bom will, ' 
Asserts precedence, and bespeaks control', 
But borrows all its grandeur from the. soul*. 

The Hebraic, character may certainly have been that in use 
in the celebrated citips founded by Ninus and Seqairamis, 
whose structures attested the progress which the arts bad made 
at the time they flourished'. But the matter must be con- 
sidered as still doubtful'; and the affirmative does not vppenr 
to be confirmed by an inspection of the bricks recently brought 
to Europe from Babylon'. 

The questioning parts of these extracts tervamsLU' "at lives 
and flourished. Cowper's one is enlarged by dwtifing on 
the idea belonging to form, which ends at conl^L It 
might be thus exhibited. It is noijrom his form f hat man 
derives his empire over ail that lives', but Jrom ihtg^dndeur 
of the. soul\ Wliether it might be better to j(»n wa/dtt sen- 
tences with points more nearly related is a question; Lives 
is marked with a period, and so is flourished* The odier 
extract is what is called by Elocutionists a oon^iessive sen* 
tence, but what we denominate the questioning state. ' it is 
needli96s to remark that the concessive rule is fiabie tothe 
same olgection as the negative rule. For nothing is inore 
evident than the fact, that some concessive members temd* 
Bate with the rising and some with the falling slide; fbr 
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which our rvle ai <mce accounts* From our preceding 
jremarks in ilhutration of the mley it will at once be obyi« 
ous how we should inflect the following and all similar sen« 
tencea:— 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise liim. 

We ha^e come to defend our country, not to betray it. 

The duty of a soldier is to obey, not to direct his General. 

Now we say that Qgsar, country y and o^ey^ oug^t not to 
be read with the downward slide^ which is done by those 
who read according to Walker's negative rule, unless it can 
be shown that these words bear no relation to the words 
that follow — ^unless it can be proved that the writer or 
speaker^ having in view^ or answering a past, without 
awakening a future idea, considers the words, / come to 
bury Qpsar, a sufficient and an unmodified answer. But 
bury and praise are inseparably connected; therefore the 
hypothesis is absurd — ^and, as an unavoidable consequence of 
this absurdity, the falling inflection, which, unless governed 
by emphasis, unexceptionably acts on the principle of com- 
I^ete sense, is inevitable. 

It is needless to say that these sentences might have been 
thus expressed, / come not to praise Ccesar, but to bury him. 
We have come not to betray our country, but to defend it. 
This mode of expression, however, cannot alter the inflec- 
tion. To think so, must be attributed to the influence of 
education or system, and not to the tuition of nature. It is 
in this particular that many of the followers of Walker 
have scandalously abused his n^;ative rule and given and 
marked with the rising slide, sentences, to which his supe- 
rior sense and discernment would, without a moment's con- 
sideration, have assigned the falling. It is in this, as iu 
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many other particulftrs bdonging to our mle^ that we not 
unftequently see the sense sacrificed to the whim of a par* 
ticuLur creeds the truth of which^ if ever questioned, has 
neither been ascertained nor proyed. It is here^ too^ that We 
may occasionally see the blind leading the blind. 

We haye farther to remark^ that it is in consistency with 
the principle of our rule^ that nature inflects upward^ what 
is called the penultimate member of a sentence. Notice the 
following:— 

Beloved ! be not ignorant of this one thing, tliat one day is nMtfa 
the Lord as a thousand yoars', and a thousand yean as one day*- 

We here haye thousand years assuming the rising slide^ 
because these words are modified by the succeeding— 
because there is something to come^ which, till it is uttered, 
cannot admit of the downward slide. 

We are perhaps precluded from remarking, that the fall« 
ing inflection not being r^ulated by points, may occur at 
any one of them. Look at this sentence, in which we meet 
with it at the semicolon :— 

We may lay it down as a maxim confirmed by universal expe- 
rience, that every man dies as he lives ; and it is by the general 
tenor of the life, that we are to be judged at the tribunal of God. 

The falling inflection is as equally and as distinctly to be 
found at Iwes as at God, It would be easy to extend . parts 
of sentences in this way almost ad infinitum* But suchja 
mode of composition is not the characteristic of our beat 
writers. The Elocutionist, however, has to do with i^ 
kinds of authors — ^with the vulgar and coarse^ as well aa the 
refined and the polished,— with the loose and the sloyeoly, 
no less than the correct and the connected,— -the perspicu- 
ous and the dear, as well as the obscure and the unintelli- 
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gible^— the stiffs the fbmial^ and the pedaatie^ which remind 
Us. of tiie easy^ the gra€efid> and the natoral; to whieh^ let 
xa afao join the deguA, the eiloqnent^ and the harmoDious* 
Sot the limited^ we abonld rather aay the erroneou* yiew 
whidh Walker took of the canse of inflection, obliged him 
to h«f^ sevoral ntles^ and aa many exeeptima^ for the r^u- 
Utioa 9i injtenogationa akme. According to him, it is not 
only neoesMory to know the part of qpeech— a knowledge 
w4te4 we have eeen U not cnfy mat necessary, but which, if 
acted upon, musi mevUabfy detirogf the iiniJ0-«-the part of 
speedi with whi^ the interrogafck>n beginay but alao 
whether there be any ore in the aentenoe ; and not only 
whelJier there be any ors, but whether tbeae be con-junctiTe 
or.di9»junctiye; and not only whether there be any of these 
of such a character^ but whether^ exdnaiTe of these^ the 
iQterrogatiQn& unpiy agreement or disagreement, qualified, 
too, with a long list o£ paraphrases and minor observations, 
which, if imable to frighten, must puzzle and perplex 
any intellect His followers mig^t indeed sit down and be 
thankful, if these were able to answer all purposes. But, 
alu ! ihsiy hare to bear in mind, that even aH these rules 
and ebaarvationa, modified aa they may be by a thousand 
circumstsnees, are founded only on equivocation— that they 
rest but on the baseless fabric of a may or a generally/. It 
is not, then, without reason, that Walker, aware of the 
firjiwning aspect of hia sjBtma,. oiooaragBa inquirers not to 
throw aakie in disgust the study of this department of edu« 
catioD, merely because it is burdened with rales and ex« 
oeptiomu And, in theh: oonaolation, he points them to the 
c^ricious subject. Grammar, which, in defiance of its nu- 
merous rules and exceptions, we still continue to study. 

Never, peiehaps, was consolation more necessary, never, 

n 3 
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perhaps^ was a system better calculated te create and 
cherish disgust than his — ^yet he has f<ngotten io tell us 
that the principles on n^hich these two departments d^end 
are yery different. There is^ however, no part of his sys- 
tem of Tides and exertions more apt to excite this passion 
than that of interrogations, about which we have still to 
say a few words. His observations on them alfi)rd a 
striking picture of a mind oq llie rack to unravel the diffi- 
euldes in which it has involved itsdf— of a mind, after 
having wandered from the road of rectitude, fearlessly and 
undauntedly groping its way in the dark-— aye, too, oom« 
panionless— « drcnmstance whidi sometimes unhinges a 
strong intellect, and throws, even over all the blandishments' 
of Nature, the hue and the cast of mdanchdy and gloom. 

The following example is given by Walker as an instance 
of interrogations placed in opposition, .which> he says, la- 
equivalent to his dii^unctive or rule :— 

As for the particiJar occasioD of these (diarity) schools, there 
cannot anj offer more worthy a generous mind. Would you 
do a handsome thing without retiirn ?— do it for an infant that 
is not sensible of the obligation? Would you do at for the 
public gdod ?-— do it for one who shall be an honest artificer ?* 
Would you do it for the sake of heaven 2— give it for one who. 
shall be instructed in the worship of Him for whose sake yo|i. 
gave it ? — SpECTATOa. 



On this, he ina&es the fdlowing jremcrks :•— ^' fo this ex* 
tract there is evidently an- opposition in the interrogations 
which is equivsknt to the diigunctive or/ and if the ellipsis 
were suppHedy idndi this opposition suggests, the sentence 
would run thtis : If you would not do a handsome thing 
without return,' wbuld ycyu do it for the pul^c good ? and 
if not for' ^l^ public good; woiild you do it fiv Ifae 9tke of 
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faetTJ^* 8a that this ezcflptaon iMy be Mid to come 
luidcr Jliile II« fiC tfiit artide,'* 

W^ J€«Uj. Ihiiik tlMi though; be had laaMcked «11 the 
anthgnt ^ jkheSngliih language^ be could doI have fiHind 
a iM^ wfortiuialefeiaBiple on wbicb to build bia excep* 
tSm.jqid,nie^^Fwc^ w^ mnat notice th«t» like the ckut 
ytjR^^mkh'B . Deaerted ViUag^ it conlrivea to pay a 
dtitife ^ doii^rinctmdDg under Bide Second^ while, it is 
hfai|gh(t.fiflifyard aa an cxoeptioa to his fourth interrogative 
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'*"Tht tlM etfatrlTad k doable debt to pay,' 
, .tr.'i Abedby aigbtyadkettof dfa;w0nbyday. 

■ , .i.i-.f, •.•■.'■ . 

•^a sentence^ the sense of which he has evidently mistaken. 

We nate marlced with the inflections^ and pointed it^ as it 

is given by him from the Spectator. And we have now to 

ssy^ t&atlt is^ not pointed as it should have been. There 

ought to be no mark of interrogation at all according to 

the vulgarly received notion. But if any plea can be urged 

in favour, .of a mark of interrogation at any one of those 

settteneesy it can only be at return, good, heavtn. It ought 

tdT)e<htte:'^ 

' WdoM jM do a handiome thing witfaont rettim, do It for an 
infant that is not sensible of the obligation. Would you do it 
for the poMic good, do it for one who will be an honest arti- 
ficer. Would you do it for the sake of heaven, give it for one 
i»M MS\ be tB Hrt l^te d In tfat^ worship of Hfm for whose sake 
it*-; -i . * ■ * 
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Walker might have known that wouid h every day thus 
associated to sentences which we call the questioning part^ 
but which;^ consulting the general ideas on -this subject^ 
is not a (juestioi^* If you would, do a handiome Hung without 
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rfiitm, do M for am mfmi^4kai>Unoi^&imbU ^ thiM^;^ 
lion. And we affirm that 1^f« It th^'neaMlag^lih^fliitkHr^. 
It is rather atiwiige 4ihil Walktr abqnld'haiie ^v^ jpUf^ to 
the idea \kAi,'daiiJbrMn infant^ ihai unci mm^ 
QbligaUon,Ui'B. -quBstios. < Make, m-. pofitive coiimK|Hi4 4 
questipnl Whal a glariBg pcnerdcm of the ai^iae I } Wf- 
suppoae he haa oonaolted the poisUs, And not . tlw j^Me of 
the writer. T^ t^lly with his nika^ he haa Marked rtturm 
with the runogy ^'vm^ and i&eat«n with the faUwg ladtctiOiK 

We have been told that in these sentences there is oppo^ 
sition of interipg^onf. W^ inay,^w.won4^ where h^ 
finds either.iit.or. theBQu. We^^nnot see that his diig^c* 
tire or rule has any existence in nature* We consider it 
and his other interrogative rules mere creatures of his oy^ 
hrain« We apply the same mode of reasoning here as. we 
did to some of his other rules. If they are huilt .ypon a 
r^t foundation^ whaice all these ^cq>tions. If ^plica* 
ble to one^ they must he applicable to all similar sentences* 
They refute themselves. 

The rule is — '^ When interrogative sentences connected 
by the di^unctive or^ succeed each other, the first ends 
with the rising, and the rest with the falling inflection. . 

. The foHowing if^ntencea are g^ve^ by hipi as eKso^les ^— 

^all we in your person cr6wQ the aiuhor of the public caU- 
mitiea, or shall we destroy hkn? iKsefaines or the crown. It 
the goodness, or wkdoni of. the Divine Being, jnon.diapdi^tted 
in this his proceeding ?—Sfectatoiu . r: :. ... 

But should these credulous inBdels after all be io the light, 
and this pretended reveUtien b^ all a faille, from beKeving it, 
what harm could ensue ? Would it render princes more tymnnical, 
or subjects more nng6vem8ble ? The rich more insolent, or the 
poor more drsorderly ?..-'Would it make wora» pirmU or chil- 
dren } husbands or wires ; masters or s6nrants ; frieiid* or 
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lifigbfi^f!^; ht WMM^'it «iakimM m»n TfatuoM, And, 
yiwrtlp&i p w tf r l Mynyg ]«/»«» ^j^MrtMMI ? 



Hb il«tnil% 11^ ih^ t#6 fbittte of 

these ekimqteV'w^dtid tlii6 ll^JimetlTef or ne^eMilfy di- 
iedHMroice id tlttflast iflenftier of each to the fidll^ in- 
ieetiony^ind^ in ttte third extiiiple^ we liaye not My an 
higjti£& df ' the dttrdnit]^ of voice oh the sererBl qnettichu 
iodiA^^Jig tb didSr fcbn/bdf an ilhlstratioft cff the exoi^tkm, 
fomed bj the conjunction or / fot^ in the Mttiia' ^ari' of 
thft-passn^^ vrfiext it is nsed eonjnnctty^ it does not occa* 
tion anf more altoraftion' of the .Toice on the word enne, 
than mi vny tiiher conjunctive word; but when nsed dis- 
ymHtiriAY, as in the h»t monber of the question^ commenc- 
ii% at— or would it not make men more virtuons^ &c-*we 
find' it verj yrapexhf diange tlie tone of voice from the in- 
terrogative to the dedanrtive ; that is, from the rising to the 
fidHng inflection." What a deal of trouble and research might 
this nidefittlgable man have saved liimsdf, if he had had a 
right view of the cause of inflection ! He tdls us that or used 
digj uuc t ivdy occasions the member, would it not make men 
more JHi^tuoui in- every sttuation, ** to change very properly 
the tiMtb^^cf -voice from the interrogative to the declarative." 
Ove9^i^inflection oftkU or any other member it can have 
no control. But this member will very properly take the 
^Dg^ iipAwtiqn, ii usmld be emphatic: if not, it will de- 
ddedlp take the rising. This was all he had to diseovor; 
and this is the principle which we apply to these examples. 
The qitestioning state, from believing it^ what harm could 
enj^^ is somewhat inverted : not inverted, it would stand 
thus : . Whai harm could ensue frwn believing it ? What is 
the emphi^e wovd'Whieh causes the downward slide. 
- We^hkve put thfe inflections as they are given by Walker. 
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oi iJm Tfjle, hei tajM^f 1%. max ifxrQyr light upQQ 
a passage in Shakspearf^ Tory.^fficiilt to. pronounce. vidi. 
xfod^,,,^ JHf^. teraiifi^te ey^ .qiiestipii with the rising 
>pfle^?V:f^c^* ^*?W<r^«% W^y ne<?essaply be^ the case^^ 
^the ^nestip^ do m>t ixoglj opposition to^ or exd^on 

of eaqb\ ^l^» ..Tli^ passage rafenrp4 .^ ^, "* ?^°?y,.Y'<i 
ysfbace that j^ppnardi^ after the diapoy^ ^f th^ conspi- 
racy ^fljuLo^thiQiy thqs e^po|3tid4ites .i^fith J^rd ^c^oope^^ 
wh<^,ifjH».pQi|C^rn^init;'V . ., .., ,, , .., , . 
TV'e ,sha)l give the paasi^ and mark it as J^e h9« done. . 

' OliliowiiaBt thoo willi jcaim^ inflMied '- 
Tiw;ftWMtafisof;affianc9l 4MNir.iiiw.44tiiiil? ■, 
Why so didst thou : or ifeem they grave and li&imed? ,, 
Why so didst thou : come they of noble firoily ? 
'Why so didst thou : sec^ th^y teli^ous? ' * ' 
Why sodtdaitfaoti: «r ara tfiey >]^a»e in di^ ; "• 
Erae fiwm iprosa passion or of nurtb or angsr.; ... 
ComrtaDt in spirit^ not swerrii^g with the blind, ^ . 
'. GamishM and deck'd in modest compliment^ 
Kot woridng with the eye without the har, 

■ And but hi pufged jodgment tmstiag nether ? 
Stich and ao fin^ bouUed didst tboa seam* ■ ' , 

He farther observes ihat^ ''in pronouhciiig iMs passage^ 
it should seem most eHgibte to use the rising inflection at 
the end of the several questions : but after the first foiir^ this 
fidling infiedion seems very properly adopted in the Word 
ditt, as this is the first branch ot the last series of qizes^^ 
tions.^ • . . 

We cannot find room for his other remarks on this passage 
of Shakspeare. But proper and digiUe as his mode of in- 



• Thoae who w)sh to consult Walker fartlier on this part of 
the subject, will observe that our edition Is tlie fift)i— p. 133. 



fleeting these finei nuiy be, ihere is noUtfng here tnm 
which we etn dedde with eertafnty. Had he not listened, 
■o much to the dictates 'dfTari^, hbwerfer good in tiieni« 
8dTe8^*4iad he shnt his eyes on Ids notions of opposition or 
exdusion^ with his other interrogative prindplesy and a^ 
tended first and last of all to the sense and emphasis, O 
how he must liave cleared this part of his system of rub* 
hish, and opened up a path at once smooth, uniform, and 
captivating! Had he, witli one sweep of ar generalizing 
eye, beheld nature's few, yet grand, and universal inflect* 
ing principles, he migbt have easily cast, over this de- 
partment of .education, -a diann, tOiwiuch it his hitherto 
been a total stranger — ^he mi^^ have caused even many a 
stripling travelier, who, in the midst of his literary 
rambles, had only come to talce a wityward glance^ not only' 
to sit down and partake of her daintiesi but entioed hf 
the luxuries) yet simpdidties of her board, to prolong his 
stay, — aye» and to turn, if not k deaf, at least, an unwill^^ 
ing ear to the serious calls' of some is important^, but more 
forbidding hostess. But in fdlbidng Walker £uriher, we 
percdve him once more, grappling, with a difficulty, 
which, some persons. may imagine, might be. very easily 
overoiHne. Ut discovers that it is* not always very obvioua. 
whether or be con^jnnctive or disrjwMiiYe. To supply this 
greait desideratum, he proposes another rule. There is a 
stanza in dnfs Elegy ita a Country Churdiyard in which 
or occurs. It is thus j-^ 

• - •..• , ^ . . m 

Can storied urn or aniBaated bust 

Back to itrmansioti call tbe fleeting breath ? 
Can hbttour^i voice ptovokie tlie silent dloat, 
. Qtj flatt'ry aoofhe U^ duU cpld ear of deatb ? . 

And to account ftnr the nsing slide which, he thinks. 
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deaih thoald take, hci of OQurae affinns that or is con« 
junctiT«. It ia just as mucb coft^junyctiTe^ or^ if you will, 
dU-iancti^ve, as the^or in the following lines given by him 
in the ]|Nreoeding page, as an example of <^jimction« The 
Unes are :-— 

See Falkland dies, the Tirtaom and the just ; 
See god-like Turenne prostrate in the dust ; 
iSee Sjdney bleeds amid the martial strift ; 
Was this dieir vhrtue or contempt of life ? 

All that the antbom here insinuate is, that if not the one^ it 
must be the other; if not honour^ it is flattery; if not 
virtue^ it must be contempt. 

But we must proceed to the note of OLckmBtion* And 
here we have to say that ou^ rule is equally ap^caUe^ 
Neverth^ess we meet with another mgue rule for the innc 
flection of sentences^ to which this J^ote has been affixed 
'f When a wmL is repealed in the form of an exdamation 
it has jvn«ra% the rising inflection." Why not always? 
Why only geneMfy ¥ Why is nature either so capxidoua, 
or so capridously^ represented? Nature! who in this 
case does not act blindly. Nature 1 who in ihis particular 
guides her inflection by a prindple not buried in the dark. 

Before giving any examples^ it mig^t be observed^ what 
Walkor has noticed^ that this pmnt has been frequently 
confinmded with that of interrogation. Though the dose 
connection evidently subsisting between the one and the 
other may plead for a palliation of the crime^ it certainly 
can neither altogether excuse nor conceal an ignorance of 
the radical disthietioii whidi nature invariably maintains 
and unhesitatEn^y recognizes. But in this very dose con« 
nection, wliidi has> in numy instances^ occasioned this 
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indiBcrimiiuite me of tlie intenogatiTe tot the exdimalory 
pointy we bdiold some proof in fkfovt of that yktw, in 
ivMch we comprehend all flentenee»— theb being imder the 
same laws by which nature gOTems all the infleetiona of 
language. 

With the general^ though not the particular ideaa of 
Walker on thia sulject^ we are glad to aay that we agree. 
He refers these sentences to his other rulea, and we refer 
his other rules to our rule. It muat not be ^pigotten^ 
however^ that he haa mentioned one exception to his ge« 
neral rule— an exception whieh^ reaaoning, a priore, from 
his system^ we could hare divined he must meet But in 
another page^ he yery properly notices that even this ex« 
caption does not in reality exist. 

The following extract co^taina an exclamation . qpming 
vmder the first part of our fS^» In other words, it is the 
questioning state of the exclamation, the emphaais of which 
is thrown on the laat word ; and consequently terminating 
in the rising inflection. 

Will you for eter, Athtniana, do notUng but walk op and 
down the ctty aaktng ooc another, what news ? Wiiat atwi ! 
Ii there any thing more new thaii to see a nan of Macedonia 
become master of the Athenians, and give laws to Greece ? 

It is endent that there are some words understood to 
whatiumos I These are to be ooUected fiom the prtcedini; 
-^rom the sense of the passi^;^, without attending to 
whiciiy we.ahaU completely bewilder oursdves. They may 
b^ ^ffiUyou do nothing' but ask one another what newel 

And this is the mode by which Walker nulHflea his ex- 
ertion to which we hare just alluded. He gives the fall* 
Ing inflection to all eseclamatortf sentences beginning witfi 
the interrogative words, how, u^^/— the same inflection 
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that he p,v^U> intefrogatiye s^teoces Ibnned with these 
words. ' This is his general rule. His exception, of which 
we have; heen^ speaking, is embodied in What news! We 
also meet with his exception in the following passage of the 
£8say on Man, where we find Pope thus addressing hap]^« 
ness;-^: . 

.-.•-'■•■ > ■ ^ : 
Plant of celestial seed, if dropp*d below, 

Say m what inental soil thoii deign*st to grow : 

Fair^p*iiifig towrnie court's propitious shinet 

Or deep with diamonds in tha flaming mine? 

Twin*d with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield* 

Or reap*d in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? if vain our toil, 

We ought to bladoe the culture, not -Uie soil. ' 

Walker says, that ^ here the phrase, where grows assumes 
the rising inflection; and ouj^t^ to be marked with the note 
of exclamation." 

He very justly makes where grows end in the rising slide 
— and that too on the principle of supplying the dlipsis, 
which, he says, would be equivalent to Do you ask where it 
grows; which, according to his rule of interrogative sen- 
tences, formed without the interrogative words, takes the 
rising inflection^ Here he has shown more of the graeral- 
izing prind^e than, he usually does. An ellipsis, he says, 
does not change the meaning of the sent^ice. This is like- 
wise what we have proposed. We consider, as we always 
do, the import of the sentence, and if elliptical, we supf^, 
so as to make the cause of the inflection more evident and 
•satis&ctory. There might have been only one word, 
grows, which not unfrequently happens. We, therefore, as 
we have already remarked, supply the ellipsis, and rtsfer it 
to that part of the rule to which nature has assigned it 
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Look at that exdamation of Lord Chatham's^ in his cele- 
brated speech on the barbarity of employing the Indians in 
the American vrta, where he> speaking in reply to what 
LcMrd 8uffi>Ik says about '^ using all the means that God and 
Nature have put into our hands/' thus exclaims^ That God 
and Nature have put into our hands ! This is a questioning 
exclamation. The words understood might be^ Does Lord 
Siiffblk recommend the use of all the means that God and 
Nature have put into our hands ? The words of Lord Suf- 
folk^ '^ for it is perfectly allowable to use all the means 
which God and Nature have put into our hands^" belong to 
the answer^ and consequently adopt the falling inflection. 
This^ however^ has no influence over the inflection of 
Lord Chatham's exclamation^ which is allied to the 
questioning part of the rule ; and^ as the first word is not 
emphatic^ it assumes the rising inflection. 

The examples which follow^ are sentences exhil»ting the 
emphatic stress on the first words^ and^ by consequence^ the 
falling inflection on the last. 

What a beautiful landscape ! What a command of language ! 
How far removed from selfishness ! How full of benevolence ! 

If we analyze any of these^ we shall find that there is a 
paEtii<$ular staress which we give to what or howy much supe- 
rior lo any other of these words. The person who ex- 
presses sudii exclamations^ proceeds on the supposition of 
reeeiymg, we might say^ an entire ccmfirmation of his sen« 
tu[ient-«HLn other words^ it is to extort some such wd'rds as 
theaeyyes, it is a beautiful landscape — true, your emotion is 
very proper and naturoL But whether an affihti&tibnor 
negation ib immaterial. . A- knave may 6x{n«S8 hfe i^nt£t 

£ 
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meiifc iii this manner to drag flOtiie innoccstit victim to the 
rack. 

As onr limits remind ns that we mtist take leave of 
exdamation-sentences^ we have now to notice those of the 
paroidieais j which do not warrant Us to propose any dis^ 
tinct role for thdr regulation^ at leasts in as far as mflecticta 
is concerned. We repeat^ all that we hare to do here^ alld 
elsewhere^ is> to consult the sentence of which they fbrm a 
part. But whetito a parenthesis forms a part^ ot the 
whole of a sentence — ^by which we mean the questioning 
and the answering pafts^-NattEre, we conceive^ bids ns 
inflect in consistency with the mle^ It is j^ain^ that difflu- 
ent tones and inflections of yoice^ and various de^eeiS of 
rapidity may attend sentences not strictly parenthetidd. 
But it is as plain that the same^ with equal truths may be 
affirmed of those decidedly and vuTgarly known by this 
appellation. While some claim to themselves a hi^er, or 
even a lower tone of voice than the sentences or parts of 
sentences to which they more immediately stand rdated^ 
others arrogate to themselves nothing in this respect pecu- 
liar. While nature and the sense join in recommending 
some to be read with a greater rapidity than the neighbour- 
ing members^ they justly^ evidently^ and unhesitatingly con- 
demn in others a rapidity foreign to the general tenor of the 
passage. And while we^ supposing ourselves under the guid- 
ance of their dictates^ would read or deliver some with a 
greater rapidity^ we equally^ in obedience to their dictates^ 
would deliver others with a less degree of rapidity than the 
adjoining members. Though we have little doubt of the 
truth of these observations^ it must be remarked^ that^ in a 
great number of instances^ a more rapid delivery^ and lower 
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tone of voice thun the members immediatdy preceding 
them^ wiH^ we have as little doubt^ characterize a great 
nmnber of parenthetical sentences. 

Some disagreement has arisen as to the mode of endosing 
a parenthesis. Conceiving that printers have erred egr^« 
oQidy in substituting commas for hooks^ which mark the 
Tii)gar parenthesis^ Walker severdy reptobates the prac- 
tice^ because he believes it productive of much injury to 
the proper readings as well as the right understanding of 
sentences. There may be some truth in this. But if 
every memba* is to be distinguished by a particular mark 
for the proper reading or the right understanding of the 
sense^ there will be no end to marks. Besides^ there are 
members to be met with in almost every sentence^ but more 
particularly in eloquent authors^ as strictly parenthetical as 
those to which the general voice has awarded the exclusive 
appellation. 

Keeping in mind what has been affirmed^ that all such 
mi^enees come imder the same rule^ we give the following 
as one which includes both states— the questioning and the 
aaswering: the latter consequently terminating in the 
downward inflection. 

Had I, when speaking in the assembly, been absolute and 
independent master of affairs, then your other speakers might 
call me to account. But if you were ever present, if you were 
all in general invited to propose your sentiments, if you were all 
agned tbat the measures then suggested were really the best ; if 
jqa .^f^hlaes, in particular, were thus persuade4— «fKf U toas no 
partial e^piign fir met tfutt prompted you to give me up the hopes, 
the applauseSf the horiourif which attended that course I then 
advisedf btU the superior force of truth, and your utter inability to 
point o%U any more eligible coune'^ii this was the ease, I say, is it 

E S 
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not highly cruel and unjust to arraign those iheasures now, when 
you could not then propose any better? 

The questioning part ends in the rising inflection at aJ- 
vised. But whatever is the inflection of persuaded-^^whicli, 
by-the-bye. Walker makes the falling — it can have no 
power over the inflection of eligible course^ which, as it is 
an unmodified answer, demands the downward slide. This 
parenthesis evidently forms in itself a complete sentence — 
uncontrolled by either the pr^-ceding or the *z^-ceeding 
members. 

Observe the next sentence, which contains only the ques- 
tioning member. 

Dr. Clarke has observed, that Homer is more perspicuous 
than any other author ; but if he is so-~vthich yet may be qveS" 
tioned — the perspicuity arises from his subject, and not from the 
language itself in which he writes. 

Now, if questioned assumes the rising slide, it is on the 
principle of our rule — on the supposition of something 
being imderstood. But take away this something, you at 
once deprive it of this inflection. We, it is needless to re« 
mark, likewise regulate the inflection of so, the first word 
which precedes the parenthetical member, by the same prin- 
ciple. 

We are of opinion, that a great number of parenthetical 
members will be found to belong to the questioning state; 
and to that part of it, the first word of which is not under 
the dominion of emphasis. This opinion of ours, it is to 
be understood, is entirely at the mercy of a qualification 
which it is unnecessary to explain. This sentence, how- 
ever, is an example of the falling ; — 

Now, I will come unto you, when I pass through Macedonia ; 
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— ^ / do past tkraugh ACacff</<mi^"— aod it may be that X will 
abide, yea, and winter with you, that you may bring me on my 
journey whithersoever I go. 

Bat, as our Introductioii has enlarged oonsideraUy be* 
yond what we at first anticipated^ we shall now hasten to 
the last circumstance with whidi the question and answer 
may be encumbered. We have seen that all sentences 
belong to one or other of these states— that the one under 
the regulation of emphasis, with the prospect of an answer, 
aasumes either the falling or the rising inflection; while 
the other, re-echoing to the question and emphasis, strictly 
confines itself to the former. From this exhibition of the 
salgect, we see that Nature does not require an almost 
endless variety of rules, and as endless a variety of exeep- 
tions; and this altogether originating from her unlimited 
views presenting the simple and ohvious principle which 
we have endeavoured to explain—- & principle which is not 
confined to one language or one people, but which unites, 
in its grai^, all languages and all people»— a principle 
whidi attends, as well the eolleeted, grave, «id serious 
manner of the Asiatic, as the trifling and frivolous air of 
the FreiichmaQ--« principle which regulates no less the in* 
flecti(m of the untutored inhabitant of the desert, than that 
of the civilized inhahitant of a dense and thickly-peoi^ed 
Londmi or Pddn--<in short, a principle which cannot he num- 
bered among ihe many-marked distinctions, whidi divide the 
li^ and the poor, the learned and the unleemed, the sable* 
eeunteDanoed and despised African, and his imperious and 
tyranmeing master. 

Bftt^ in adverting particularly to thr last drcumttance in 

which we sometimes find the question and answer^ we hove 
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to day tbtrt^ were ev^ sentence what is called sSmjfiej we 
shdiild have no need for any other rule than that which ure 
have already given. Were every sentence confined to one 
particular^ we should not be obliged to seek for another 
role. But we are aware that this is not the case. We are 
sensible that either the question or answer may be .at- 
tended^ not with one or two only^but with six^ seyen^ 
eighty nine^ or more particulars. We are also sensible that 
these particulars may consist of one word or more than one. 
The question, then, how are we to inflect such a sentence f 
meets us at the very threshold. But, on the other hand, we 
have to ask, WTiat does Nature say ? However much or little 
we may have consulted Nature, we entertain some doubt on 
^his part of the subject We could still come forward and 
crave time for a farther consultation. And the subject is 
certainly hot without its difficulties. 'Here the indefati- 
gable man had to wade through these almost alone. 
Scarcely one of the thousands around him could give him a 
helping hand. And since his time, not one has made a 
single successful attempt to simplify or point out the incon- 
sistencies of this part of his system. In expressing our 
opinion on the difficulties in which the subject is involved, 
we have to add, that we do not conceive that these exist in 
Nature: of them, we believe the is ignorant Why, then, 
any doubt about the matter ? In relation to some parts o£ 
it we ourselves have none. But of all others we capnot 
affirm the same. Neither have we any hesitation in ex- 
pressing these doubts. Walker himself had his. Besides, 
how many of our literary men are here mere children! 
•What ignorance do most of our public speakers display on 
'4his subject! How little light have the thousands who 
have passed through our various universities, since the 
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innodneemeiit of Walker's system^ thzown 6b «ny p«rt of 
it ! To be sure this is not Latin or Greek. But if they 
could inflect either of these languages with propriety^ the 
difficulties of English^ in so far as inflection is omceniedj 
would soon disappear. From the time and att^tion be- 
stowed upon them, a stranger might be forgiTen, 
should he imagine that their devotees find every thing 
there. But the fact is, they are read as wretchedly ill as 
ever English was. If their native tongue is in this respect 
unworthy of notice, do they deem the Latin or Greek, to 
Whidi some of our universities almost exclusively devote 
their attention, equally despicable? In this department, 
they seem to be blind to their own interests. They seem 
to have forgot the end for which all this knowledge of 
theirs is intended or hoarded up. They seem to have forgot 
the influence which true and natural oratory must ever exer- 
cise over a people learned or unlearned. Tottering as this 
system of theirs is to its very foundation, why is it that 
they do not see it ? Why is it that these Uterati do not see 
homines, in many respects, rudes et indoctos gaining an 
ascendency over those who have spent the best part of their 
lives at these distinguished sedes literarum ?* Tell it not 
in Gath! But the circumstances to which we now turn 
our attention are to be found in the following sentences:—* 

If it were possible to imagine that any jealousy of popular 
rights, any idle dread of popular excesses, any indifference to the 
sufferings of the people, in short, or any reverence for their op- 
pressors, should exist In such an assembly^ I think I may say 
that the people of Scotland would not readily belief e that I 

* This applies more decidedly to South Britain. 
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should volvDtarily sUi^d fgrward as the «d?oc«te of •n«*h opin* 
ions. 

I tell you, though you, though all the world, though an angel 
from heaven, were to affirm the truth of it, I could not believe it 

The clanking of the chains, the groaning of the pumps, the 
hallooing of the miners, the creaking of the blocks, the beating 
of the hammers, and the loud and subterraneous thunder from 
the blasting of the rocks by gunpowder, in the midst of all this 
scene of excavation and uproar, produced an effect which no 
stranger can behold unmoved. 

We think of Astartd as young, beautiful, innocent, guilty* 
lost, murdered, judged, pardoned. 

Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness faith, 
meekness, temperance^ are the fruits of the Spirit. 

Among Elocutionists^ the following terms are wdl 
known — simple seri^j compound series^ simple commencing 
and concluding serieses^ compound commencing and con^ 
duding serieses^ smes of serieses^ &c. 

We have a simple eoncludmg sm^ in Axtarth L^e, 
joy» peace, is an e^cample of a simple commencing seriest 
The other sentences b^ong to the compound series. It \$ 
in relation to the simple series^ a^ it is called^ that we have 
some douht> particularly when ^tended to a consid^able 
lengthy as is the case in these two examples* And yet we 
iinnly helieve^ that here Nature knows none* Our doul^s 
altogeth^ arise from the limited number of the 4a/a which 
alone can remove these doubts. We seldom can find^ in 
the children of nature^ such sentences^ and such sentences 
uttered completely free from the influence of habits^ educa- 
tion^ and circumstances. The question is not^ whttt variety 
is necessary? what Walker reconunends. This we deny. 
Our object^ and that of all Elocutionists should be^ whai 
does Nature recommend? Before proceeding farther^ we 
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shall give the table which Elocutionists have put into our 
hands for the reading of a simple series :^- 

TabUfor the Inflection of the Simple Series, 



COMMENCING. 




CONCLUDING. 


Na of Members. 


No. of Members. 


2 - - - r 2' 


2 


1'2^ 


3 - - . r 2' 3' 


S 


r2'3' 


4 - - l'2^3M' 


4 


r 2' 3' 4 


5 - - 1' 2' 3' 4' 5' 


5 


r 2' 3' 4' 5" 


6 - 1' 2' 3' 4' 5' 6' 


6 


n 2' 3' 4' 5' 6' 


7 - 1' 2' 3' 4' 5' 6" 7' 


7 


r 2^ 3^ 4' 5' 6' 7 


8 - r 2' 3' 4' 5' 6' 7' 8' 


8 


- 1' 2^ .3^ 4^ 5' 6' 7' 8' 


9- r 2' 3' 4' 5' 6' 7' 8" 9' 


9 


- 1' 2' 3' 4" 5' 6' 7' 8' 9^ 


10 r 2' »' 4' 5' 6' 7' 8' 9' 10' 


10 


1^2' 3' 4' 5' 6" 7' 8' 9' 10' 



The great objection to this table is^ that it cannot be 
reduced to practice^ particularly when the members amount 
to six^ seven^ eighty &c. It is plain that if we have alwa3r8 
time to number the members before we read^ if may be 
capable, ojf being reduced. But this can very seldom hap* 
pen. Though there were no other reason than this^ it of 
' itself is quite sufficient to put it aside. We therefwe do 
consider it in this state. It is easy to make theories^ but it 
is another thing to show that they are well founded or 
practicable. In proposing any other mode for the reading 
of sentences including a number of particulars^ we ai^ to be 
imderstood as having practicability^ whatever other reason 
we may have in view. We may sacrifice a part of the 
variety of this systematical table^ but we may after all be as 
near the dictates of Nature. But be that as it may^ the 
chaise of impracticability is not trifling. It ought to have 
a hearing — a chaise which we have frequently heard made 
^— and made too^ not by those who had any sinister motive 
to gratify — in fact^ a charge advanced by the children of 
Nature. We jure . indeed astonished^ that it hat been 
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i^lowed to rear its head^ even for a moment^ in the think* 
ing worlds especially when audi a charge could be sub- 
stantiated. By rights the inventor of this table ought to 
have given us another. If he reckoned it so full of variety^ 
and^ by consequenccj, so well fitted^ as he thought^ to please 
the ear^ he should have given us another for reading such 
sentences at sights in other words^ without any previous 
consideration or preparation. To remedy this defect, we 
have been in the habit of receding such sentences, by using the 
falling inflection, without dropping the voice on every word 
except the last of a commencing series, and if a concluding, 
on the last but one. We likewise consider ourselves called 
upon to begin the falling ififlection on a low key, and to in-' 
crease gradually in force and elevation^ which any ordinary 
voice may do at least for Jive members^~-and if the number 
extend beyond this, to begin this cUfftax anew, — reinemberm 
ing, however, what we have just said, to use the rising inflec* 
Hon on the last member of a commencing^ and^ on the last 
but one of a concluding series. This is what we belieye 
practicable ; and whatever defects it may have^ we are con* 
vinced that it is as near the sense as the table of variety. 
If this increase of force and elevation^ accompanied with the 
falling juiqpended inflection^ be properly given^ we do think 
it will form a very good variety^ but by no means a bad 
auxiliary to the sense. We are of opinion^ too^ that this 
reading could be defi^ded on principlesj upon which we at 
present must not enter. Let us apply this mode of reading 
to pne of the examples. 

I t€ll you, though you, though all the world, though an angel 
from hesTen, wore to a$rm the truth of it, I could not 1^ 
lieve It. 

Jiett, we haye our quettioDing atate^ requiring in itadf 
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thft rising infleotioii^ which terminates at it. Bat hy giving 
the suspended fkUing inflection to you, world, and heaven, 
we make an approach to this rising inflection. £yen 
kmhten might admit of a gentle rise^ but if so^ it must be 
mudi inferior to the finsd rising inflection which truth 
begins. 

The same inflection we would apply to Mr. Jeffirey's sen- 
tence. We likewise apply the same mode of reading and 
infleeticm to all sentences Whether simple or compoimd. 
When the particulars consist of a considerable nimiber of 
words^ as is the case in and the loud and frequent subter' 
rtuuaus thunder from the blasting of the rocks by gunpowder, 
we do what Nature Udmits of> and that is^ what we can to 
increase otir force and elevation. We by no means wish^ 
however^ to quarrel with those who will take another mode 
of reading sentences connected with the series. 

Hie general rule for the inaction of a compound series 
is> When a commencing series^ the falling inflection is given 
to evory member but the last^ and to a concluding^ the fall- 
iBg inflection to every member except the last but one. 
This^ it is evident^ is easily put in practice. If it has any 
ftuhi it is rather dulL 

In thi^ ^uifflples which we hare given^ there is no com- 
peond condiiding setieSi But ihe clanking of the chains is 
an instance of a commencing compound series. When the 
pcrtiealars end the sentence^ whether they b^n it or not^ 
it then receives the name of compound concluding series. 
As many examples of the different kinds of sentences will 
be noticed in the extracts^ we have refrained from enlarging 
in the Introduction. 

There are maity things, in themselves very important, 
which we might term minutiae, but which we must pass un- 



rU^J^'divmm qf. words, rkeimcal'pkra$e, and puketntnUmi^^^ 
ajkd.harmtmio. irifkfftioH, whkk our Introd^ctio^ will wA* 
permit us to particularize. Of accent^ it might belaid thstw 
when the syllable of a word is opposed to the syllable of 
another word^ it may lead to a change of accent^ as^ we have 
no sooner con-^ceived the thought, than we are thliged to con* 
fess that we are de^ceived. 

There are sentences or members of sentences^ all of 
whose words are emphatic^ which ^ve rise to the name 
emphatic phrase, But^ in relation to rhetorical punctuation^' 
which of late years has become so fashionable^ and wlii^ 
has easily imposed on the unthinking, we agree bordijj|tly 
with Mr. Knowles^ that a nice attention to it has an ^o 
tremely mischievous tendency — that it is totally inco9uisient 
with Nature, . ) . : 

We have hitherto proceeded on the supposition that there 
are only two inflections — the rising and falling. 11^^ 
however^ occasionally meet with a toAe both in reading asd 
speaking, which belongs neither to the one nor the otller*— 
that which is generally called the monotone. In some seti- 
tences we find of course more of it than in others. Poetry 
probably furnishes a greater number, of examples than 
prose. Subjects^ which are dignified and sublime^ reqidre 
more of it than the colloquial and familiar. The greater 
part of the following lines^ which are taken from Milton^' 
may be read in this tone :— 

Higli on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous east with richcfst band ' 
ShowVs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, ' ' 
Satan exalted sat. • * - ^' 
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Bendes this^ there it a union formed by the rising and 
idling inflections^ which has received the name^ drcnmflex, 
of which there are two-— the rising and fallings the falling 
andriung. 

Rising and FaUing, 

If y5u called him tuch a name, I did not do so. 

FaUing and Rising- 
Nothing but merit should decide the fate of a mj&n. 

Fint word emphatic^ terminating in the downward in- 

Beetion:— 

Bince he did so? 
Why has he done it? 
If that is the case ? 
Can he do any thing ? 

When will you value a man accGrdiag to his merit ? 
How few men think for themselves? 
Should you judge candidly ? 
Is she only accomplished ? 
Does he act manly ? 
Is' that man a cringer? 
• Will you disgrace yourself? 
Have you acted properly ? 
Would you aggravate his sufferings p 
Should you rest your happiness on the opinion of others ? 

First word not emphatic^ terminating in the rising in- 
flection :— 

What is the cause of so much thought ? 

She may, indeed, be a very accomplished lady ? 

Did he strive to acquire the good-will of wise men ? 

Can any good thing come out of Galilee ? 

Is man the child of circumstances ? 

Since he acted in such a manner ? 

Why is it done in that way ? 

Docs be speak to publicans and sinners ? 

r 
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Do some think that we degrade ourselves by speaking to a 

poor manp 
Is there a guide to show that path p 
Can intellect be degraded by poverty ? 
Should we look merely to terrestrial things ? 
Is the essence of Christianity love ? 
Do some of its professors act as if its essence were hatred ? 

T^IYJ^M'J ) f i ■: "V ■• .■ "'/ *■■•' - ■ ■- 

Now^ at the conclusion of our Introduction^ many obser- 
vations might be made^ many cautions might be presented^ 
but we shall only remark that^ if we intend to act as ra- 
tional creatures^ we shall sit down^ and^ unbiassed by one 
suggestidn 6i another^ study nature^ who> in this dep^- 
ment of education, is our only lawgiver, our only lunpire. 
By her dictates we stand or fall. For it is here as in 
maiiy otI\er departments of nature, that we behold cre^, 
ay^ms, and theories^ fleeing like stubhle before th^^wind. 
B is'hel:^ that we behold mind embodying itself in langoi^^ 
struggGng for expression, put to a stand— dumb ; but l^a^ 

* 

ture coming up with the mighty orator or actor leaning en 
her one arm, and the inductiye philosopher on the Oilier, 

terminates her pangs by soothingly telling her^ that 

i I i ** III can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought lubRme ; ' 
And' Paintmg mute and motionless, 

Steals bu t . a glance of time: 
Buif by the' mighty actor brought, 

Dlusion^s perfect triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And Sculpture to be dumb." 
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' 1 : » 

To excel in the Arts of Speaking and Writing, . 
Entknsiasm necessary. 

Allow me to recommend^ in the third place^ not 
only the attainment of useful knowledge^ but a habit 
of application, and industry. Without this, it is im* 
po^ible to «xeel in uny thing. We must not im»« 
giQe that it is by a sort of mushroom growth that one 
can rise 'to be a distinguished pleader, or preadier, 
(Mr ap^idcer;' in .any assembly. It is not by starts of 
afqpdicitfion,. or by; a few years' preparation of study^ 
a^erwards discontinued, that eminence can be attain^^ 
ed. No : it can be attained only by means of regu- 
lar industry, grown up into a habit, and ready to be 
exerted on every occasion that calls for industry. 
This is the fixed law of our nature ; and he must 
have a.very^high opinion^ of his own .ge]|;aus iiid^d, 
that can believe himself an exception to it. A very 
wise law of our nature it is; for industry, is, in truth, 
the great condimentum, the . seasoning of every 
pleasure, without which, life is doomed to languish. 
Nothing is so great an enemy both to honourable 
attainments, and to the real, to the brisk> and spirited 
enjoyment of life, as that relaxed state of mind which 
arises from indolence and dissipation. One that is 
destined to excel in any art, especially in the arts of 
speakii^ and writing, will be known by this more 
than by any other mark whatever-r-an enthusiasm 

F 2 
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^1 Ifirf^iLliAHfiOVS SEliECTtO^H. 

Iw^ttt^krt; an ettthusiasm which, firing his ixrikid 
^lifiilli$i dbjett he has in view^ will dispose hitn to 
^^1^ evei^y labour which the means require. It ww 
thl^th'at characterised the great men of antiquity ^ it 
lis/.' 'this which must distinguish the moderas who 
Wtndd tread in their steps. This honourable enth«i« 
ii^sih^ it is highly necessary for such as are studying 
f^^ftb^ io ' Cultivate. If youth wants H, miinhood 
wiU iflag miserably. 

^ stair. 
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;(;What inflection at knowledge, this, assembly, attainetL na* 
tuf^t life,, viriling? What words do you consider emphatic in 
tiie iirst four sentences p Where would you begin to iise tbe 
riking orthe felling inflection in these sentences ? Why ? ' 'Do 
t!i^ contain within themselves the nature of a question and gn* 
•Mrer? Or do they only belong to one of these states? Wi^t 
toye of voice do you think is necessary in reading this extract ? 






Orators of Greece and the Athenians, ; 



j'» 



j/.i ■ ■ 

•!■ But apother inference may be drawn from tlie 
ebtnparisons into which we have entered. If they 
iiff ove the extreme pains taken by the Orator^ they ill 
lUStrate as strikingly the delicate sense of rhetorical 
excellence in the Athenian audience ; and seem even 
to show that they enjoyed a speech^ as modern assem- 
biles do a theatrical exhibition^ a fine drama^ or piece 
of music^ which^ far from losing by repetition^ eon 
only produce its full efi*ect^ after a firsts or even a 
second representation has made it thoroughly under- 
stood. It seems hardly possible^ on any other sup- 
position^ to account for many of the repetitions in 
Demosthenes. A single sentence^ or even a passage 
of some lengthy if it contain nothing very striking, 
might be given twice to a court or a popular assent 
bly in modern times, afler no great interval of time ; 
but who could- now venture upon making a speech, . 
about two-thirds of which had been spoken at differ-, 
ent times, and nearly half of it upon one occasion the 
very year before? > This would be impossible, how 



lij^ soQver there might be of bold figiM^es^ (Oid otlf^ 
pfU989ges^ aUUmg eSectt But we £^ pi^p^M^hffi^ 
ifil^ting,, «1q>o^ .word for word^ ^K^ae of .ms.fx^ 
ftrikiBg pasaagesn^bose which must, baye j)e^ f9^f^ 
B0Ba by the isontext It seems to modem readers 
Umii^. p<)«mUerta< conoeive, . ,that .the.functiqns pC.tbe 
Gittic./lluis.perfofmed by the Atbepian^ should jq0t 
haKe.iuWrferedt with the capacity of ACto^s or jJudgCiili 
in which it was certainly the Orator's business cbie&y 
to address them ; and that the warmth of feelings 
arising from a sense of the reality of all they were 
faearnig, should not sometimes have been cooled by 
tbe recollection of the artificial display they were 
witnessing. Yet no fact in history is more unques- 
tinmble than the union of the two capacities in the 
Athenian audience—their exquisite discrimination^ 
and high relish for rhetorical beauties, with their sus- 
ceptibility of the strongest emotions which the Orator 
could desire to excite. The powers of the artist be- 
come, no doubt, all the more wonderful on this 
account ; and no one can deny that he was an artist, 
and trusted as little to inspiration as Clairon, and the 
otiher actors, of whose unconcern during the delivery 
of passages which were convulsing the audieuce^ ao 
aHuiyiStnking anecdotes are preserved. In the whole 
nange iif criticism, there is not perhaps a -more -souiid 
mmarii than that of Quiutilian, wbidi has sometinies 
been^ieemed paradoxical, only because it is profoundj 
mim celdbvated comparison of the Greek and Jtoman 
jaamtBm'JuCunB pkis in illo, in hoe naturae, 

Edinburgh "SLeview. ' 

^l')|)ri,ii . . .: . .1. : 

^ What inflection at orator^ audience^ sujjposition, time hgforef 
aadress'inem,^ account ? The sentence beginning thus, and no 
9j8li§1fkii|^eta(fiii|; wfth p^served, may be read more rapidly, and 
il|f|»llmte tana of.Ticnda than the words inunediataly prcoeding. 
^JOoK^cWttj^ .9lao. ^.accompanied with a slight tinge of aagar. 
A}(il}|a^sr;te|at^i^s jje^uire the same tone. 

-T/itiL r '■. K.-i ,-..■■. , 



TkefoUaming Description and Refieclkms among 4km 
iifnni''qf'Bijanagttr, the lautt Capital^ of ihe^^msi 
rf*Himdu Entpire^ overikrof&K in 1564^,- » ./ 

"You -cross the garden, where imprisoned beantrf 
onee'stra^red, yoa look at the el^[^axit*8table, and 
the remaining gateway, with a mind busied in ; ooo* 
jiirihg up some associations of luxury and magaifi^ 
oenee. Sorrowfully I passed on. Every stone' b•^ 
neath my feet bore the mark of chisels or of. hamati 
skill and labour. You tread continually on d^epi, 
pavement, pillar, capital, or cornice, of rude relici^ 
displaced or fallen, and mingled in confusion. There 
liurge masses of such materials have formed braal^ 
edv^ned - rocks, — ^there pagodas* are still standing 
entire. ' You may for miles trace th^ city-walls, aad 
can often discover, by the fallen pillars of the •long' 
piazza, where it has been adorned with streets of uH- 
eomrnon width. One, indeed, yet remains neasly 
perfect ; at one end of it, a few poor ryots, who eoft* 
trrve to cultivate some patches of rice, cotton^ or 
sugar-cane, in detached spots near the nver> have 
formed mud'-dwellings under the piazza. 

While, with a mind thus occupied, you pass on 
through this wilderness, the desolating judgments on 
otiher renowned cities, so solemnly foretold, so dread- 
fully fulfilled, rise naturally to your recoUection. 
Now, as you tread, the wild peacock, with a siacl* 
ling whirr, rises in your path ; now you disturb the 
basking snake ; and here, as the rustling of a thicket 
attracts your eye, are reminded that these ruins are 
the haunts of the hyena and the panther ; that the 
small and frequent patches of sugar-cane give shelter 
to the wild boar ; and that wolves are common in the 
rocky hills above you. I climbed the very loftiest 
rock at day-break, on the morrow of my first visit 
to the ruins, by rude and broken steps, winding be- 
tween and over immense and detached masses of 
stone ; and seated myself near a small pagoda, at title 



* Heathen temples. 
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very summit. From haice I commanded the whole 
eftteat of what war once a city, described by Ce&nt 
Pcddevick . a» twenty«»faur miles in circ m n f erettce. 
Not above eight or nine paf^das are atasding^Vbut 
tiiere are choultries innumerable. Fallen columns, 
atfebes, puooaay and fragments of all sbapesi on «vfery 
nde fiM- sniies^^-^Can there have been, streels and 
iMd8"in( these ehokcd up valleys? Has • the * war<» 
htirart.piiBnced> the palfrey ambled there? Have 
jt^c^led- tuvbans once glittered where those dew-* 
dsopl^nlrw sparkle on the thick-growing bamboea? 
Hpuva tbe delicate small feet of female dancers prae«* 
indf their graceful steps, where that rugged and 
thoHl-cover^ ruin bars up the path? Have tbehr 
fMTbioes> and the Indian guitar, and the gold beUs 
sw^Msr ankles, ever made music in so loneand>s»« 
imt aispot ? They have ; but other sights and other 
scNjnda have been seen and heard among these ruins. 
-Thelre, near that beautiful banyan tree, whole famif 
lias, at- the will of a merciless prince, have been 
thflnawa to trampling elephants, kept for a work:so 
savs^e^ that they learn it with reluctance, and muat 
to'taujg^t by man. Where those cocoas wave, onoe 
stood a vast seraglio,^ filled at the expense of tears 
and crimes ; there, within that retreat of voluptueus« 
nesa; have poison or the crease obeyed, oflen anti- 
cipated, the sovereign's wish. By those green ba^cs, 
. near whtch the sacred waters of the Toombudra 
4oW, many aged parents have been carried £orth, 
ittd exposed to perish, by those whose infancy diey 
felstered. 

. vBetter, thought I, better the wilderness should lie 
lUlow a week of centuries, than be fertile only in 
errors and crimes ; than bring forth nothing but the 
'bitter firuits of man's apostasy ! 

SketobM of IndUb ' 
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^.. Smml parts of this extract, certainly not without its beauties, 
may ^e read with a soothing melancholy tone The sentence, 
wU tread continualli^ on steps, has a few particulars — simple series. 
Wotftd you make can^ has, have, emphatic, and thus lead to the 
downward slide ? Have their soft voices-^a compound commen- 
ciag series. What inflectioo at standing, piazzas, wave, thoughts, 
centuries f 



yiifi.l ... ^ ^ff^grtietet of Hkt Futons. '' »->*'»i^ii* 

'' TiM'Ptititansi^ereiiien whose mindd had'QedvMf 
£i^6^ciilftfr Characftdr ftmnthe ^iij ^contemplaftMidl 
sU|!f^or beitigs' and eternal interests. "N^tttonliftt^ 
^}^ adihcywledging, in general terni%'iui>'K>Veci4||/ut 
Ifri^ Ptovidence; they habitnallj aeeribed eve^ «f^«Kl 
tb th^"#ill of the Great Being for -whose piower iam^ 
thin^Was tbo vast, for whose inspection nbthiiiigtWM 
tod^liittikte.- To know hiikiy to serve hhn^'to^to|M 
WttL, w^/ witii them, the great end; of ^etims^Mjl 
IH^ r#}eteted, with contempt, die ceirefdonsbtts^jftfi' 
lii^se Which other sects substitated for<tbe^{nire<4M6tl 
^bfp 6f the soul. Instead of catching" occaiMHft» 
^fthpfs^s of the Deity through an obseuHAfjj^'lfWai! 
they aspired to gaze full on die intoleraMe liH^hiib 
ness, and to commune with him face to face. 'Heibdtf' 
originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. 
The difference between the greatest and meanest of 
mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with ^the 
boundless interval which separated the whole nuie 
&om him on whom their own eyes were constandy* 
fixed. They recognised no dtle to superiority hin 
his favour ; and, confident of that favour, they dts^ 
pised all the accomplishments and all the dignides dl 
the world. If they were unacquainted with ti^e works 
of philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in 
the oracles of God. If their names were not found 
in the registers of heralds, they felt assured that they 
were recorded in the Book of Life. If then* -stepni 
Were not accompanied by a splendid train of meniliBs, 
legions of ministering angels had charge over them. 
Their palaces were houses not made with hands ; 
their diadems crowns of glory, which should neVer 
fade away ! On the rich and the eloquent; oti ndble» 
and priests, they looked down with contempt i ' IVtt* 
diey esteemed themselves rich in a more preci^M 
t^asut'e, and eloquent in a more sublime language^ 
liobles by the right of an earlier creation, stM |k^eM 
by the imposition of a mightier hand. The V^¥y 
meknest of them was a being to whose fate tl n#f 8t9> 
rious and terrible importance bcftongeidb'-^titi^'^fyMM 



slightest action the spirits of light and darkness 
looked with anxious interest ; who had been destined, 
before, heaviea «od earth were created, to enjoy a 
fidioity which should continue when heaven and 
eardl.ahould have passed away. Events, which short- 
sighted -politicians ascribed to earthly causes had 
b«en ordained on his account For his sake, empures 
had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his 
iskie, 4he 'Almighty had proclaimed his will by the 
fMNf of the evangelist, and the harp of the prophet. 
fUk'bad been wrested, by no common deliverer, from 
thei grasp of no common foe. He had been ransomed 
hjt Ae aweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no 
tethjiy sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had 
boen darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that the 
dead had risen, that all nature had shuddered at the 
mSdongs of her expiring God ! 

' ' I EdiDbiugfa Reviews 

^^^n ,tbiii eDcrgetic and eloquent description of those religious 
men called Puritans, we have many sentences which difide them- 
s^^ ihto two parts— the one taking the rising, the other the 
Wtttg inflection ; such as Not, the rising terminating at prooim 
ikmoe i inUead qf rising ending at f«i^ The same slide attend* 
/av9iir, /7oeii, heralds, menials. We shall always find it more 
tpsy to inflect good than bad composition. To the former tbia 
mqst evidently belongs. 
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A»,Accounl of ike dreadful Earthquahe which visited 
'. the Calahfian Coast, a part of South Ilafy, in the 
i^ear 1783. 

. The shock which all this portion of the Calabrian 
GGitat experienced the morning of the 5th of February, 
had been highly detrimental to the town of Scylla, 
add levelled widi the dust most of the houses situated 
in the upper range. The castle had also suffered 
QSnsiderable damage; it was the residence of the 
prince, whom advanced age and infirmities had ren- 
dered almost indifferent to the fate which appeared 
to.tlivea^nJiia. existence, in common with that of the 
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hole population. He had determined to await the 
event before the crucifix in his chapel, but ■ 
persuaded to leave the walls of a mansion which ap- 
peared scarcely able to resist further concussion, and. 



seek his safety in flight towards the mountaiiih 
where he possessed a magnificent residence, called 
LsaMelia. But the road that led out of the town was, 
so encumbered with the ruins of the buildings which, 
had been overthrown, that it was rescilved to defei 
his departure until the following day ; and a tempof 
rary and apptirently secure asylum was sought on thf; 
strand of one of tile two small bays which are 9ep4* ' 
rated by the castle, and form tlie harbours for th^ 
iishing boats. To the largest of these, on tlw^ . 
southern side of the promontory, this nobleman regi, 
tired, and prepared to pass the night in a feliicciV- 
which had been hauled up on the sand, with all ibit] 
r vessels belonging to the place, serving as re-. 
y or householo- 



ceptaclea for the remains of property i 
goods saved by the unfortunate owners out of theif^ 
fallen habitations. Here, all the surviving indivLi, 
duals had assembled, and, afler a day of terror, hop^cE, 
to pass 3 few hours of comparative ease and trar»^ 
quillity. The Ave Maria had been saved, in wbictfi 
the feudal despot and all his vassals, now reduced tg,. 
one common level of humUiation by the visitation^ 
they apprehended, had joined with all the fervour o|^^ 
penitence and fear. The cries of motherless babes,^ 
and the lamentations of childless parents, had Bub^., 
sided with the commotions of the earth ; while grief, 
terror, and even despair, lost their power of excite-^ 
ment, and all had sunk under the languor of bodilj^,, 
as well as mental exhaustion. Not a breath of air 
disturbed the stillness of the atmosphere ; not the 
slightest ripple was visible on the surface of the sea :> 
it seemed as if the elements, mankind, and naturei 
herself, had wasted their energies, and yielded to the. 
necessity of repose- 

At about half-past seven, a distant but loud crash- 
proclaimed some new disaster, and awakened to 
fearful state of suspense all the silent sufferers. 
powerful recurrence of the raorning's shocks had <*(ii 
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reied a large portion of Mount Baci, which forma 
the' nekt promontory towards the souths and dashed 
iti' shivered mass into the sea. The darkness pre« 
doded isn Immediate communication of this event to 
Ae trembling population on the sands, and also 
moiided fram melt knowledge the anticipation of its 
djnsequeboes. They were roused by the earth- 
quake; baty extended on the beach, and out of the 
leteh 6f airbuildings, they thought themselves com* 
Ipdfrtttively aecure from real danger. A low rustling 
UrniB was soon heard, and gradually but rapidly in- 
oresaed to the roar of the most impetuous hurricane. 
Tto waters of the whole canal, impelled by the pres- 
sttre of the fallen mountain, in a single wave, had 
mdi^ with irresistible force over the opposite point 
of- {he ' Faro, whidi it entirely inundated. Thrown 
bikek towards the Calabrian coast, it passed with im- 
petuosity over the shore of Scylla, and, in its retreat 
ta the bosom of the deep^ swept from its surface 
•indry individual who had thought to find safety in 
the bitrentss of its sands. One abhorrent shriek utter- 
Rjd by^ tbie united voices of 4000 b^ngs, thus snatch- 
ed to eternity, re-echoed from the mountains ; and 
the- tremendous wave returning a second and last 
tinti^, rdse to the elevation of the highest houses that 
fei remained entire, and buried many of them in 
ntaases'. of mud and sand, leaving on their flat roofs, 
sad ctmong the branches of the trees which grew out 
of'&e impending' rocks, the mangled bodies of the 
vibtims it had destroyed. But these were not many ; 
fior'fhe vdasB, including the Prince of Scylla, were 
ntver seen nor heard of more* 

Cravm'fe Tour. 
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InaUetUion to Oratory^ the bane of the Church of 

^' " ^ England. 

». .. ' 

^T is^ a truths too self-evident to be denied, that 
ewy/yart' of divine service ought to be properly 
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fMifforiiMd^if/^The pra^wrarimgiit te tmd) 

ths^^salaatitongflittattbcrtpropcriy Mmgrsnct^lMiNMil 
BMb^-f»ig1tt''iU)t: 01% ito^'bef'good wa^cotnyiuiliMij 
biifeit 0ugbt'to'ke'pro|le9l3r)del»reii«duf tBhakqMHiw 
fills it&iWi^>di^i^Mt^om. the'lipaf'ft iNid-jMMn^ 

Cd «cir'rtiwmeaideDtly .bmutUuL'titargjryi'^VMA kte 
st^rMimoiiyHtare'^lieftrd . with impf(tiene«>tUMU {Mdlt 
fixBodithe^lipt of a^bad ovatar;^ iA^cl0rg^sn*jiri^ 
not a reasonably good orator is not qualified fin^tMt 
pul{fitf -be cannot perform in a proper manner the 
most important of his dpties ; he cannot , withstand 
%7f Qflaf^t^tt Q? the. .dissentprsi,, and Ifi^mi^ 
9smi}o9mg: tmt flqqk which the Cwrckn/OOfaMiil^ 
to&»ikfe|)iBg. Erery dbvgymanm^i) M>A>iipa onpi 
tbiv-'tn^' natter '•'what his li% and leairhin^'ittki 
ifiinte<Ma$elj^ 1ob6s. jthe body bf his (jongtegatititf'wj 
the drssehtihg preacher raises his voice' to' dppioie 
him ; and people will scarcely go to hear him even if 
he have no competitor. > - 

On this matter, we think our church government is- 
exceeding^ dffedtfVe* . Oiir candidates ibvibidji^ or- 
ders are compelled to qualify themselves with regard 
toJfian^ng^ doctrine^ and character,, but not: .with re- 
gaid'tovOratory. -One of tbe-main qualifieatiet ir 
that:.whioh is-n^cessary to give due effect to idl jothant 
.ipvfiavienlirely' disregarded^ and the pedreet ;iorBta|v 
BBwy^i jtiAoiit ' any' difficulty, become a *eltegynuau 
Th^4»4tural^ consequence is, that a very large jftumbK 
of >iiitr. <^i^y are most • wretched readers ami^preaciiH 
ers^oj^-SoDse have impediments, and cannot ^uhflaiv 
stood ;. 'Others have no voice, and eannpt:.be'faeiBid:f 
and many who have proper powers will na^.ttelt 
theva.: This holds good to a very great extent in 
the ■ country. In the churches of the metropolis, part* 
tioidarly those of the west end^ eloquent preaimav 
are numerous^ but the readers are generally miset^ 
able; ones. How any man can read: our service in an 
idle,/ lifeless^ unemphalic, hurried mannevi we can^ 
not ooneeive, and still we rarely can hear 4t read dif« 
ferently. This is deeply to be lamented ; suth a;aip« 
vice, if read w^th due feeling, emphasis, and solem- 
nity, could scarcely' fail *tD livet the attention, and 



ranali«heibanM*^^*nj:!Coiigrcgation'WluiteY6r. The 
riiMmiiri ininiigp thiniin mattera differanUy. Wkfa 
\\ufm, nn ■um.otti be eclmitfeed as a regular preadMr 
irlwiliei nnt pieachad tome time {weyiouilj on triaL 
TifceyiiifiBlin oraAoiical abiiity, as well as proper life 
mki ioehiTin, n riwr gifir nrw, and the eoneequcnce i% 
ttafef tbOfwroBrt of (Iheae regular preachers woudd^- as 
ih<oNitor^>pu|.to sfaunea very large number of our 

^hfggfa i: . - 

^j Tf Btockwood^mneMlDt. . 

'Jd ihii Mtr«cty tbere are seTeral members including m number 
JF i Mt ftuH i^ i * ' Point out thoie of tbii chancter, whether simple 
^itmapimnd. This ought to be read in an earnest energetic 
le«) ipfffvaching to aagef, oecMionad bj the vmd parcepUoo 
o{f|hi^/i«flta oC Uiose vliOi pretending to qualify candidates lor 
ftf^XJ^un^ forget <* one of the main gualificationi' that whidi 
11 nacMsary'to gii^ effect to all others**— -Oratory. How true \ 
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•u! Character qfMarqms- ComnmlUs, by NapoieoH. 

^f 'jGoBNirALLiB/' said he, " was a man of probity, 
s-generons and sincere character. Un tr^ brave 
kenlne.* -He is the man who first gave me a good 
opinion of- the English ; his integrity, fidelity, frank* 
Jtma^ mnd the nobleness of his sentiments, impressed 
aslfwidi a very favourable opinion of you. I reool- 
lotefCoomwallis saying, one day, ' There are certain 
^piQitiea which may be bought ; but a good character, 
litiBemtyy a proper pride, and calmness in the hour 
•f^ danger, are not to be purchased.' These words 
niide an impression upon me. I gave him a regi- 
msnt of cavalry to amuse himself with at Amiens, 
iriuch used to manoeuvre before him. The officers 
ef it loved him much. I do not believe that he was 
a man of first-rate abilities ; but he had talent, great 
psobi^ and sincerity. He never broke his word. 
Ati' Amiens, the treaty was ready, and was to be 
tngaed' by hhn at the H6tel de la Ville, at nine 

.<n * . •• 

\mu .!< ■.t-i---? '• A fwy brafe man. 

o 
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o'clock. Something happened which prevented faun 
from going ; but lie sent -word to the French iiBBie* 
ters^ ^at they might ccmsider the treaty aa having been 
signed ; and that he would sign it the following d«y» 
A courier from England arrived at night, with diraoti 
tions to him to refuse his consent to certain artidoay 
and not to sign the treaty. Although ComwaUis had 
not signed it, and might, have easily availed hisBadf 
of this order, he was a man of such strict honour, 
that he said he considered his prombe to be equi- 
valent to his signature, and wrote to his govern- 
ment, that he had promised, and that having onoct 
pledged his word, he would keep it. That if they 
were not satisfied, they might refuse to ratify the 
treaty. There was a man of honour — a true English- 
man. Such a man as ComwaUis ought to have been 
sent hither, instead of a compound of falsehood, sus- 
picion, and meanness. I was much grieved when I 
heard of his death. Some of his family occasionally 
wrote to me to request favours for some prisoners, 
which I always complied with." 

0*Meara. 

As there is something to come, said he will take the rising 
slide. His integrity, Jideliti/ — simple series. There are certain 
qualities, contains in its latter member a negation, with the down* 
ward slide. But if so, altogether on the supposition of not bft* 
ing modified by any succe^ing member. What inflection al 
bought, going, treaty, order ? What tone of voice does There 
tuas a man qf honour"-^ true Englishman, require ? 



»»»»#o««»<»»»»»»»»<i»<>.w»«»»< 



The New Testament incomparably better' authenticated 

than Tacitus. 

Bring Tacitus and the New Testament to an ingu 
mediate comparison, and subject them both to tli« 
touchstone o£ ordinary and received principles, aod 
it will be found tliat the latter leaves the former out 
of sight in all the marks, and characters, and evu 
dences, of an authentic history. The truth of the 
gospel stands on a much firmer and mo{^ indepen- 
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dent foothif, dum ^haay of its defenders would dare 
to give US my conoeptkm of. They want that bold* 
nets of argument which the merits of the question 
andtle tbooi to assume. They ought to maintain a 
■ore decided front to their adversariesy and tell them 
Ihat m Ae New Testament itself-^in the concur* 
enoe of its numerous^ and distant, and independent 
svters-^in the uncontradicted authority which it has 
mamtained from the earliest times of the church*— 
in the total inability of the bitterest adversaries of our 
idtgian to impead^ its credibility— 4n the genuine 
duuracters of honesty and fiumess which it carries on 
the Very Ace of it; that in these, and in every thing 
dse, wUch can give validity to the written history of 
past times, there is a weight and a splendor of evi* 
dsnoe which the testimony of Tacitus cannot con* 
fan, and which the absence of that testimony could 
aot have diminished* 

If it were necessary, in a court of justice, to ascer- 
tiin the oircomstances of a certain transaction which 
happened in a particular neighbourhood, the obvious 
expedient would be to examine the agents and the 
eye-witnesses of that transaction. If six or eight con- 
curred in giving the same testimony-— if there were 
no i4)pearance of collusion amongst them — if they 
had tiie manner and aspect of creditable men— above 
all, if this testimony were made public, and not a 
single individual, from the numerous spectators of 
the transaction alluded to, stepped forward to falsify it, 
then, we apprehend, the proof would be looked upon 
as complete. Other witnesses might be summoned 
from a distance to give in their testimony, not of 
what they saw, but of what they heard upon the 
subject ; but their concurrence, though a happy 
enough circmnstance, would never be looked upon 
as any material addition to the evidence already 
brought forward. Another court of justice might be 
held in a distant country, and years after the death 
of the original witnesses. It might have occasion to 
verify the same transaction, and for this purpose 
might call in the only evidence which it was capable 
of collecting— the testimony of men who lived after 

o 2 
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the transaction in question^ and at a great distance 
from the place ^here it happened. There woold be 
no hesitation^ in ordinary cases^ about the relative 
value of the two testimonies ; and the record of the 
first court could be appealed to by posterity as by fiu* 
the more valuable document, and far more deciaive 
of the point in controversy. Now^ what we eoni- 
plain of is, that in the instance before us' this ptin- 
ciple is reversed* The report of hearsay witnesses is 
held in higher estimation than the report of the ori- 
ginal agent and spectators. The most implicit cre- 
dit is given to the testimony of the distant and 
later historians, and the testimony of the original 
witnesses is reeeived with as much distrust as if 
they carried the marks of vilkiny and imposture upon 
their foreheads. The genuineness of the first record 
can be established by a much greater weight and rt^ 
riety of evidence than the genuineness of the second. 
Yet all the suspidon that we feel upon this subject 
annexes to the former ; and the apostles and evange- 
lists, with every evidence in their . favour which it is 
in the power c^ testimony to furnish^ are, in fiie^ 
degraded from the placie which they ought to occupy 
among the accredited historians of past times. 

ChalmetBk 



What inflection at jmncipks, charaeters,Jhoting, Htej^, auik9t% 
church, credUnlityt U, these, times t. Whether do the seoteDCca 
beginning thus. The truth, Tfiey want. They ougtu', belong to 
the answering or the questioning part ? Look at that sentence, 
Jfit were necessary, and the followmg sentence. Where do the 
<juestioning parts end ? Where would comnoeoce the rising in- 
iiection of the first ? Why ? Point out all the sentences which 
include the questioning and answering parts, and those which 
do not. Are there any parenthetical members in tliis extract? 
Does this extract require the same uniform tone? Are there 
any compound serieses? This piece is characteristic of I>r. 
Chalmers* energy. 



kI ,,iCk9rm4eriqftheim(si9imed SooiiiskXii^elK^-^^' 

>v:^^' >*i -' ■••■''• Waverly, €tc* •'- ^\ :.-■> \ ■ 

.^b9r>§^»^jOi>3Hr^.«flr of qoririted and i^racfiftt} «9liipo* 
ljf;i«]^rff|ia^/xxii^>tbd fiEwnd^in tbeso w^tlas of fietkAip 
j9i^^99^l9«gQy vbicfatar^CJ?i»eral1|^ regfird^.tia^^ »m^g 
4t^ Wir^'F'odiiadoiif faf::oiur.'liuniture^; upoiit vrbich 
JWb ff^^rrpaioA lis^vnderHood )Iq b#.l>eibow^». M|4 
ffrtifjfejipiit- aeldoimir^ardgd •g titles. #f a, p«rm«n6f)t 
iWfMscp^. ^J£ novm, howevent are noC-i^fiftediLto 
))b^ aibiloBg. 48 'epic: poiBnisy they are el.Jeafllt/a 
fffiftl^^^Jim^B ff^pm^ Aeaaop; fMid'sUgbt 

iMb^^t^-rfftructtur^. and imperfeet as dieif) finishing 
4fMi]5r<9^EWp^-b» thought in cemparisoD^: we haAre jqp 
faigfg$winfeaaytn|g^ . ib»X the 'better i^iecimen^ of .the 
fi^Mve laeeoiparBbly mdre txittrtmtia^s* ^'^ con^id^* 
sji^^m<¥P^ ifigtruoUve*! The gptiaJ^-fjbieciAoo to.ihew, 
jtije^dinie, that |hcy we Ux> entertaining^ 'end, thejr 
lfe^fil%p)eA<rin^ ia the rcAcling^ ag to be/^api to^pro- 
^^U)e,.#. tdiereSih , £00? 4theD kinds of reading^: which 
may be mam necessary^ and tan in no way be wade 
80 agreeable. Neither science, nor authentic history, 
nor political nor profound instruction, can be con- 
veyed in a pleasing tale; and, therefore, all these 
^ikiga eve in danger of becoming dull and umnter« 
^^l^^tor'tiie -votaries of those more seductive studies. 
\^f^ ^i^ ^^^^ V^V^^^ ^^ these popular produc** 
'^jub^inave appeared in our times, we must. rank 
.jHr4|Vi€sdy#<'Gtty,Mannaring,.and The Antiquary; and 
'^ve^cl^iHrt -hesitate to say, that they are well entitled to 
Attt dkrtih^tibtt,' Tfaey are^ indeed, in many Aspects, 
Vi^y^^jtmuirdin^y p^orman^es-*— though in nothing 
ifore ej^Uaordiiiary ijian in having remained $0 long 
unclaimed. There is no name, we think, in our 
literature, to which they would not add lustre-— and 
lustre, tooy of a very enviable kind : for they not 
only show great talent, but infinite sense and good 
nature, — a more vigorous and wide-reaching intellect 
than ia often displayed in novels, and a more power- 
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f^hvf)fiur^^ <6iid a deeper «ytnpatliy ) with. vnriefPfS 
pi09kmiif«-4lito 11^ "cyften cbmbitied^^mtlLi stvengife-^ 

ttHderdtandilig. :■■ » '^ '■^' hr.} i.-iij io ■.\Mjy:iru> 

>The aniSiory whoevcjr he is^ has a •tni]r3r':|^i^btfr 
spod'Cf^tire poM^r* in the invention and ^dettHeiliqp 
of ehii9A«tei>s^ which he i^etdies -wkh asi rn^umti 
cblourii wUh-abrilHancy, whiefa remadd^ns oC^Stytj 
9p0«re::hiihscdf ^ yet with all tUs force: and fqeJji^ in 
thetitfprflHseAtation-of living agents, he hasithe ^jMiiirf' 
k poet>f€d»'^ ^e striking aspectSi of naturi^£';M4 
iidttally'^coittrives> both in his scenerji, and iPiilllt 
iniip&^wtth whieh it is enlivened, to itjomVf^^^^ 
ptet«r^BiqHe with Uie natural, with.a graoa thalJiAiil 
rarely been attained hf artists- so copious lakid r^ri4* 
Hr»'iiarradVe> intibisway, is keptomtiiMially AiA^flf 
lifei idrietf, and colour ; and is so interspersed.-iwMi 

giowhi^^i^criptions, and lively allo8ion% and ^JIE9V 
tf^t^ of sagacity and pathos, 'as not only to ke^pfftwr 
aitentibn comintiaUy awake, but to affoirda.plaafJM 
eseerci^to tnoist of our other faculties. ;The pri^ni^ 
ing- tone is very gay and pleasant'*; but' the abth^is^- 
most remarkable, and, perhaps^ his most delig^tfol 
talent, is that o£ representing kindness of heai^ io 
union with lightness of spirit and great simpHeity*^ 
character, and of blending the expression of wann, 
and generous, and exalted affections, with scenes and 
persons that are themselves both, lovely and ridicu- 
lous. This gift he shares with his iUustrious ootm* 
tryman. Burns — as he does many of the other quiu* 
lities we have mentioned with another living .pof^ 
who is only inferior to him perhaps in that .to which 
we have alluded. It is very honourable indeed, we 
think, both to the author, and to the readers anioag 
whom ^e is so extremely popular, that the concem 
we take in his characters is less on account Of their 
adventures than of their amiableness — and that the 
great charm of his works is derived from the kind* 
ness of heart, the capacity of generous emotions, and 
the lights of native taste, whi(3i he ascribes so lavish- 
]y, and, at the same time, with such an air of truth 
and familiarity, even to the humblest of his favourites. 
The ingenious author has succeeded by £nr the 



tot itt tlitf repmantation of rustic alM^ hQQ>dy,clui^ 
hBcMm; itiot u^ tibe ladiaons or oont»mpMK>ui nspre* 
sentation of them — but by making them at OAce 
MtfdimttiQrafcimd inHercstiog iban ib»y.haAi^yeKi\5ten 
ttiiiipib^Ar^'iia any ;WQrk> of' i fiction i; by ibowing 
tobi'.titf&asicldwns toi bo^km^bied. atr-froc wretohM lo 
MfffiliMandidkqpued^but as humMi oreature^^ wldi 
if waikyfUBiBureB, and fewer, oanea than tbetr a«p«- 
iHbW)^ with affectiona not only, as atrong, but cAon ,m 
Mloittf '^^ those whose hmguage is 8moothei>-r-i|nd 
wttti'li View of fanniour> a force of sagacity^ and very 
t^tlMllyan jelelMtion oi'^ncy^ ashigh and as,n». 
iMiil^wi/caQ^be met .with anKHug more cultivated be^ 
iilg^T iSg^^great merit of all these delineafions-is 
H&fkdiAtivMfi truth and fideUty^-4he whole.manner 
di^alst^l(he«haracter8.being accurately moulded on 
|Wit^'obiidition^->«nd the finer attributes that are as* 
iMbUdhtio them> so blended and harmonised with the 
IMllHi^mdenesBiAnd simplicity of theur life and occu* 
^MftXlst 'tbtit they) are made jnterestiAg and ev.en 
iiifliM>teings;<rwitlioat..tbe least partide of foppery v,€c 
ftitt^f^k^ita^ and delight • and amuse : us, without 
ttelpiMfiniP at all on the province of pastoral .«r 
i«4itoc9e;> >"< ->- 

.fin/.v iti ..... £dint>ttiih Review. 



IflUi eta.jy:' 



"i^^M/lMt ivPMdt do you .consider emphatic in ihe £nt mnd teoopd 
JHSteocM^); WkfiTs begin to rise in tiie second sentenee ? Why ? 
yf[^dpfff^,vaaiit.compariton the end of a rising slide? Look at 
^ 4entra(7e,^ the in^eniout author Does representation of them 
i^tf'nsitfg inAfebtion? If so, where begin to rise? There 
\^tl^ML setttences in this extract which demand some consu 
teati i jU ^iiw a mean in relation to inflection. Many of the ao- 
Hfmriag slalfft are epcumbered with members, or parts of sea- 
i(ififTffl,,wm^ which. they could easily dispense/ Of thia^ the first 
imjglie, ' jLahguage would permit the sentence to end. 
tre "gives the same permission, and so does bestot ted ^^ 

^.i^ikot'oine of these finishes the sentence. Such sentences 

^ni^Ufcntiy ocewv^Air which the . tone of voice must make pro« 

MlKUK" 
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..Tj^ftgre^ body o£ ibe Colcmietailiaye x^gas^lui 
opposed religious instxi^ctian; and tfae}^ are ix^J^ 
right. They know^ though their misinformed friends 
in England do not know^ that Christianity and sIa^ 
very cannot long exist together. We have already 
given it as our opinion^ that the great body of the 
negroes ca& never^ nrhile their political state remains 
the same^ be expected to become Christiana. But, if 
Aat •wef# poBsible> we dre sure. that Aheir,:]y>^tical 
^Me ^woold very speedily, be changeiL At «V99gr 
afesp whioh the Negro makes in the.knoiRtodgQiffl^ 
dfttertmitiatioii of right «Qd wrong, he iwiU |<«ieQt)^ 
itsprobalie more and more the system under whioh Ad 
IfKes** He will not indeed be eo prone to eog9g|i||| 
rash' and fi)olish. tumults ; but he will.be as wUli^ 
as he BOW is to struggle for liberty, and far mof^fMr 
paUe of atruggling with effect The forms in wJu^li 
cfaristiani^ has been at different times diggwisi^^ 
have been often hostile to liberty. But wherevcpr^jtbf 
a^nrit hat sunaounted the forms«-in Franee^ dmittg 
the wars of the Hugonots,— in HoUandi. durii^.tbe 
reign of Philip II.,-— in Scotland, at the^me of , the 
Reformaticm,*— in England, through the whole- oo»> 
test against the Stuarts, from their accession to thev 
expulsion,«^in New England, through its. whole 1^ 
toiy,-^in every places — hi every age,— it has inspio^ 
ed s hatred of o|^pressi(»i, and a love: of firde4«|9i>J 
It'Wouldbethtts in the West Indie&i The afeteffliply 
whidi have been made to press a few detacbed teail^ 
into the canse of tyranny, have never produced. 4n|r 
extensive effect Those who cannot refute «.then^^ !^ 
seasoning and compassion, will b^ hurried. SM9ii(i49d 
l^ the sense of intolerable wrongs, and the^mii^fMI 
of woutded aflbetion. All this the Colonistn.iiMI 
discovered; and we feel assured, that they will.iie(rff 
suffer religious instruction to be unreservedly: given 
to the slaves. •: , ^at- 
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What inflection at inttructiont know, never, potaUet wrangf 
iumulitf ffnganott, JSeUemd, Scotland, Mepnmiation t Are these 
>Qy sentences, or members of sentences, which require to be reed 
more rapidly, or in a lower tone of Toice ? While their poUlical 
ttale, U an example of greater rapidity. He will not, indeeil, 
Kfttires a tone peculiar to the idea. 



Rebecca and the Lady of Ivanhoe, 

It was upon the second morning of this happy 
htidaX, that the Lady Rowena was made acquainted^ 
by her handmaid Elgitha^ that a damsel dedred ad> 
mission to her presence^ and solicited that their par- 
ley might be without witness. Rowena wondered, 
tedtated, became curious, and ended by commands 
ing the diamsel to be admitted, and her attendants to 
-withdraw. She entered—- a noble and commanding 
figure, the long white veil in which she was shrouds 
ed, overshadowing rather than concealing the ele- 
ganee and majesty of her shape. Her demeanour 
was that of respect, unmingled with the least shade 
either of fear, or of a wish to propitiate favour. 
Rowena was ever ready to acknowledge the claims, 
and attend to the feelings of others. She arose, and 
would have conducted the lovely stranger to a seat ; 
but she looked at Elgitha, and again intimated a 
widi to discoiurse with the Lady Rowena alone. El- 
githa had no sooner retired with unwilling stejps, 
dian, to the surprise of the Lady of Ivanhoe, her 
^r visitant kneeled on one knee, pressed her hands 
to her forehead, and, betiding her head to the ground, 
in spite of Rowena's resistance, kissed the embroider^ 
ed hem of her tunic. — '* What means this ?" said the 
surprised bride; *' or why do you offer to me a de- 
ference so unusual ?" — " Because to you. Lady of 
Ivanhoe," said Rebecca, rising up and resuming the 
usual quiet dignity of her manner, '^ I may lawfully, 
and without rebuke, pay the debt of gratitude which 
I owe to Wilfred of Ivanhoe. I am — forgive the 
boldness which has offered you the homage of my 
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eo ontr y - ^-I am the nnhapfrjr Jewess fbr nrhom your 
husband hazarded his life against such fearful odds^ 
in the tilt-yard of Templestowe." — " Damsel/' said 
Rowena, ** Wilfred of Ivanhoe on that day rendered 
back but in a slight maasnre your uaceasing cbant?^ 
towards him in his wounds and misfortunes. Speak^ 
is there aught remains in which he and I can serve 
thee ?"—« Nothing," said Rebecca, calmly^ « unless 
you willtransmit to him my grateful farewell."— '* Yon 
leave England, then," said Bowena> scarce recorering 
the surprise of this extraordinary visit. — " I leave it. 
Lady, ere this moon again changes. My &ther lias 
a brother high in farvour with Mohammed Boabdit 
King of Granada-«-thither we go^ secure of peaM and 
protection^ for the payment of such ranscm-aa fke 
Moslem exact from our people." — " And are yo« tf^ 
then as well protected in England ?" said Rowwiih'i' 
'' My husband has frivour with the King"— tlMrSM^ 
himself is just and generous."—^' Lady," aaid St^ 
beoca, *^ I doubt it not— but the people of EngHoii 
aie a fierce raoe^ quarrelling ever with their neighs 
hours or amcmg themselves, and ready to plung^. the 
sword into the bowels of each other. Such is no safe 
abode for the children of my people. Ephraim is a 
heartlesa dove— Issachar an over-laboured drudgi^ 
which stoops between two burthens. Not in a land 
of war and blood, surrounded by hostile neighboura, 
and distracted by internal frictions, can Israel hope 
to rest during her wanderings."—'' But you, maiden," 
said Rowena, *' you surely can have nothing to fear. 
She who nursed the sick bed of Ivanhoe," she conti* 
nued, rising with enthusiasm^— '' she can have noi* 
thing to fear in England ; where Saxon and Norman 
will contend who shall most do her honour.—^' Thy 
speech is fair^ Lady/' said Rebecca, '' and thy pmrw 
pose frdrer ; but it may not be— there is a gulph be- 
twixt' us. Our breeding, our faith, alike forbid either 
to pass over it. Farewell— >Yet, ere I go, indulge 
me one request. The bridal veil hangs over thv 
face ; raise it, and let me see the features of which 
fame speaks so highly."-—'' They are scarce worth]r 
of being looked upon," said Rowena ; «' but, expect* 



k^ th« iMne from my visitant, I raaove the vtiL" 
She took it off accordingly^ and pertly.from Ae ooo- 
•doaanesB of beauty^ partly ftom baahfulneat, she 
Uiulied so intensely, that cheeky brow, neck, and 
bosom, were suffused with crimson. Reb^xm blushed 
also ; but it was a momentary feeling ; and, master* 
ed by higher emotions, passed slowly firom her £«»• 
turesj like the crimson flood, which changes colour 
when the sun sinks beneath the horiaon. 

^* Lady," she said, '' the countenance you have 
dagned to show me will long dwell in my remenu 
fanmce. There reigns in it gentleness and goodness ; 
and if a tinge of the world's pride or vanities may 
mix with an expression so lovely, how may we chicle 
that which is of earth for bearing some colour of its 
original ? Long, long will I remember your features, 
and bless God that I leave my noble deliverer united 
iHth«— " She stopped short— her eyes filled with tears. 
9|e hastily wiped them, and answered to the anxious 
iDquiries of Rowena, '< I am weU, Lady — welL 
But my heart swells when I think of Torquilstone, 
and the lists of Templestowe.— -Farewell. One, the 
moet trifling part of my duty, remains undischarged ; 
accept this casket— startle not at its contents."— 
Rowena opened the small silver-chased casket, and 
perceived a carcanet or necklace, with ear-jewels, of 
diamonds, which were visibly of immense value.— 
** It is impossible," she said, tendering back the cas- 
ket '^ I dare not accept a gift of such consequence." 
— «« Yet keep it. Lady," returned Rebecca. — " You 
have power, rank, command, influence; we have 
health, the source both of our strehgth and weak- 
ness ; the value of these toys, ten times multiplied, 
would not influence half so much as your slightest 
wish. To you, therefore, the gift is of little value 
-rand to me, what I part with b of much less. Let 
me not thiijik you deem so wretchedly ill of my na- 
tion as your commons believe. Think ye that I 
priae these sparkling fragments of stone above my 
Uberty ? or that my lather values them in comparison 
to the honour of his only child ? Accept them. Lady 
*r^ me they*are valueless. I will never wear jewels 
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fribftr-^^'You are Itoi^cnhaippy/'^ ■wd^Roi M wg B ii ; 
sHrtrcltf with* ih\e inb^tnlieif ini Whidi -* Iln>M!(stf tttlKMi 
the last words. <' O, remain Witih a9^ih'e 6ofixM \l^ 
holy men will wean you from your unhappy laws, 
and I will be a sister to you.** — *' No, Lady," answer- 
ed Rebecca, the same calm melancholy reigning in 
faMr BCift Toiee and beautiMfeature^^-:^ that.I^y^|iiR 
iHif i may not change the faith of- my firtiiera ^ttioe a 
garment unsuited to the climate in which .h^mA to 
dwell; and unhappy, Lady, I will not be. He to 
whom I idedieate my ftitnre life, wiil*ibe'<aigr Otan- 
folteir, if I do his win."*— << Have yon then 
tO'^ne of which you mean to retire?'' asked 
jJ^^'No, Lady," said the Jewess, '^ font among- 
people, sitice the time of Abraham downwards, i^bunt 
be^ women who have devoted their tbonghlarftt 
AeaVen,- imd their actiotis to works of kindntttfili 
men, tending the sick, feeding the hungry, trndim^ 
Hi^ving the distressed. Among these wiU RefoeecVibe 
Tlumbefvd. Say this to thy Lord, should he in< 
after the fate of her whose life he saved^" 
was an involuntary tremor in Rebecca's v<»ce, 
tenderness of accent, which perhaps betrayed 
than she would have willingly expressed. She 
tened to bid Rowena adieu. — '* Farewell,^' she 
** may he who made both Jew and Christian di4 
down on you his choicest blessings.** 

She glided from the apartment, leaving Rawvnii 
surprised, as if a vision had passed before her. Tte 
fair Saxon related the singular conference to her hwk 
band, on whose mind it made a deep imprrstion. 
He lived long and happily with Rowena, fortlMy 
were attached to each other by the bonds of early 
a(!ection ; and they loved each other the more, ftom 
the recollections of the objects which had impeded 
their union. Yet it would be inquiring too curi- 
ously to ask, whether the recollection of Rebeooafls 
beauty and magnanimity did not recur to bis nmd 
more frequently than the fair descendant of AMred 
might altogether have approved. : > 
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BvfMdtr ORght to dwBfe the umm of his Toice, aa that the 
INliiy-to whoBA hareafds iney not confound the two chanctert^— 
tll0 Wics conffning with each other. 






fkitiftlfyf^ our preseni sydem of Edncaliam tm rela* 
. •dm 40itke Clauics, to the neglect qf our Native 
^' Twmgue, txpoted* 

VMUiy we allow, can be said to have received a 
ik»te and liberal education, unless he have ac» 
^ondA knowledge of the ancient languages. But 
QBft cue gentleman in fifty can possibly reeeive what 
ii«r«haukL call a complete and liberal education.--- 
Vhali'tfnm includes not only the ancient languages> 
hp^tiMse of France, Italy, Germany, end Spain. It 
isclodes mathematics, the experimental sciences, and 
ttonl philosophy. An intimate acquaintance both 
wid|i:tfae profound and polite parts of English litera- 
tovefs indispensable. Few of those who are intended 
£ocfro&8sional or commercial life can find time for all 
ikme etndies. It necessarily follows, that some por- 
thn of them.must be given up : and the question is, 
what portion ? . We say provide for the mind as you 
ipovide for the body, — first, necessaries, — then, con- 
veniencies, — lastly, luxuries. Under which of these 
hwdii do the Greek and Latin languages come r 
Sivrely under the last. Of all the pursuits which we 
hftTeioaentioned, they require the greatest sacrifice of 
tWMr* He who can afibrd time for them, and for the 
Qlh?ra also, is perfectly right in acquiring them. He. 
who cannot, will, if he is wise, be content to go 
without them. If a man is able to continue his stu- 
diea.^1 his twenty-eighth or thirtieth year, by all 
niaans let him learn Latin and Greek. If he must 
ttOHQABate them at one-and-twenty, we should, in ge- 
mral, advise him to be satisfied with the modem 
liQgfia||es. If he is forced to enter into active life at 
fifteen or sixteen, we should think it best that he 
ahouki' confine himself almost entirely to his native 
tongue, and thoroughly imbue his mind with the 

H 
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spirit of its best writers. But^ no 1 The artificial 
rei»ti^i^''aMd ^ciotirag^iodiits^ -which burm^adi^c 
system has introduced^ have alto^ther reversed this 
natural and salutary order of things. We deny our- 
^MV^s' what is indie^ns^l^y'thivt we may pro^hre 
'^^kt'is'superfltiou^ ' Wie act.like.adayi-iabcinrff^ 
"Wbbt should sitxnt'himseirin bnead/that -he fxniffiitmmk 
an^'^t^eti' tr^at -tbemself wiith « ^intrlr nf lkiu\mf 
!^fi(Wberri'es. Cicero tells u^ in the Offices^m^idriidi 
sBcalktiecdote of Cato the Censor. Some body audf«d 
hii^i; what; was the best ^ mode of 'eniployi]i|;>:ca|iU 
^1^ H^ said, to farm ^o6d pasture iand^riiVillHit 
it At } To farm middling pasture* land. What (iifexti^ 
Tt» ikihtii bad pasture land. Now, the notional >#))iiS 
prevail in England respecting classical learnings ^ttetm 
to us very nmch to resemble those which the old Jlo* 
man entertained with regard to his favouritemethod^^f 
cultivation. Is one young man able to spare the tnde 
necessary for passing through the University ? Makte 
him a good classical scholar ! But a second, iftst^d 
of residing at the University, must go into buetaeM 
V^henhe leaves Ischool. Make him then a- tolembit 
classical scholar! A third has still less .time' 'f for 
istiatdihig tip knowledge, and is destined foi^aotiM 
employment while still a boy. Make him a bad ns^muac^ 
cA Schola)r ! If he does not become a Flamitfndi owf^ 
Biicfaanan, he may learn to write nonsense i.vvfiibiR 
If lie does not get on to Horace, he may>l;fead.4JiA 
fi^t' book of Ceesar. If there is not time-^hp^fbr 
-toch'-'S ' degree of improvement, he may? at'^leaatfiAp 
Hbj^ged through that immemorial vestibule if leaqns 
i%. ^ Quid docet ? Who teacheth ? MagistopidieBCi 
The master teacheth.' Would to theaven-'itiiAlnikf 
tei^ht something better worth knowing I nvfCui^Btt^ 

•''^*'- ' . • J . • /-.I -ir.fi; iarfj 

'j;;^iKd|| will bare very little diffifi|Uy in.r4^YJ^g[}bf)Bfffe9i$ymf 



mkk'Aki* TM cfoiiKtysBd the. quantity^ or, if^oft.ivUeftfeddMi 
^ad4lilgre«(iiffJbe7isiD|^.ami Miing jnflsftifHMiqarfi^^isMil 
cessary to be considered. ®^ 
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ofiWa-fure often ^old that the Latin Unguajopeis more 
slywdyj^nuaiiMitiGal than the English ;; ancl that jit ^ 
thmefdcei :iiecles8ary .ta>. study it, in <H^der to; speak 
fjnglish idth.elegimce and aecaracy. This is. one of 
thdib/ivniadtt which' are repeated till they pass into 
iiihiBs^ioiily. because they have so little uieaning^ 
tbftfnqbddy thinks it worth while to refute them at 
tMili^ first appearance; . If those who say that tjbe La« 
tiiv; language is mora strictly grammatical than, the 
fing)ssh>. mean only that it is more regular^ that there 
n#jfewer exceptions to its general laws' of deriTation, 
iofleetion, arid construction, we grant it. This is^ at 
leasts ifor the purposes of the orator and the poet> ra* 
Ifaer a .deflect than a merit; but bo it merit or. defect^ 
it'can in no possible way facilitate the acquisition of 
any: other language. It would be about as reasonable 
totsay, that the simplicity of the Code Napoleon ren« 
ietB'ihe study of the laws of England easier than for- 
merly. If it ITe meant, that the Latin language is 
Ibrmedin more strict accordance with the general 
pmciples of grammar than the English ; that is to 
say, that the relations which words bear to each 
otiber are more strictly analagous to the relations be» 
tureen the ideas whicli they represent, in Latin than 
in*. English, we venture to doubt the fact. We are 
flite sure, that not one in ten thousand of those who 
repeat the hackneyed remark on which we are com- 
QKBfing, have ever considered whether there be any 
peinoiples oi grammar whatever, anterior to positive 
enactment, — any solecism which is a malum in te, as 
distiAict from a malum prohibitum. Or, if we suppose 
Aat there exist such principles, is not the circum« 
MtIM that a particular rule is found in one language 
HAA ; not in another, a sufficient proof that it is not 
IH^ of those principles? That a man who knows 
JMift-iB likely to know the English better than one 
mto doe^ iiot> we do not dispute. But this advan* 
tige 'hrWot peeuliar to the study of Latin. Every 
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langdagfrtbmwiA light on: every olih€k\ "^TliefeHid Mdt 
abiuDigijilfareign tongftie whkh .wilbinot^ stl^^est^^ 
manro£*s0ii6e> some' new considerations fea/pie^ti^ k£i 
^MD|'J JiTe adknoidedge^ too^ that the tgneat bbd;f(4f 
aBinediihaleiil[<ooiintrymdR learn to gjavckitai/lBSfaf^ tlliflfv 
jBnglisb^jr Hleaiis of their Latin;- Habits, ^iKS^^0fi 
pro¥es^fliot>tb&'U8efi]lDess of their Latiti^but the Iblly 
oi tbea- btheF instructons. Instead of bemj^^^fiadft^ 
iatioHitaf l^e present 9jstem of education, 'ift^is^tf^l^l^ 
dnffgen^amst it* A man who thinks the' knowldl^d 
of Latin essential to the purity of EngHsh^dlcttottj 
Mdienihaamiever conversed with anaccomplitfhlfdHiro- 
moB^f oaMdoe» not deserve to have conversed ^vithih^ 
li^iardi^nre that idl persons who are in this teblt^tif 
HtJEuriiig) ^peublie apeaking must have observed} tbM 
theovators who are fondest of quoting Latiny ^Fe^4^ 
DD ^means/ the most scrupulous about marriiig^itiMlAf 
tetavei tongue. ' We could mention several ^ibbtil^ 
oflPairiiament who never fail to usher in theit-HiifApi 
oiHiarace : and Juvenal, with half-a<-dozen if^lM 
cbilcord& : . f If 

i-.r JBdinburgli Bey^eir.i : i ■ r 

M.:f>i!/ '>..■'.■ I ■ ■ ■ t*>.tH 

j,-Arf3,tlii«rf^ any questioDing members in this extract, Ui^^jnia 
words o( w,bich are under the dominion of emphasis? Point pm| 
those answers which, being modified by succeeding member^.as- 
§i^e th^'rislng slide. This sentence is one example, ThU hflW" 
eruet does noi. Were Latin not followed by the succeedfrtg *^iieili- 
bcr, but Hie folly y it might take the falling inflection, but-as'iC 
n»w stands it must have the rising. -m "'i 
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Virtue Man's Highest Interest 



* ■ .- • - 

: I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrpuqd- 
ed every way by an immense unknown expanaton^^w 
Where am I ? What sort of a place da I H]h^it)^ 
I^iit exactly accommodated in every instance to tn^ 
convenience? Is there no exeess c£ cold, 'nooO'-of 
heajt^ I to loffiend me ? Ami never annoyed' by nnfiiiiilg 
eilj^r.of my own kind or a different ? Is every thipif 
sttbaetvieiilr to me^ as though I had ordered all InyM 
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•ilpfe^^oS^'wodd appears Bot^tfacn^ ocJginlllj^^Mdt 
IM ^drprjfwalescxmvteiiH&oeofABeakMie?-^ 
fiulbteiitvDtt ,poaiuble so to «ccanimodate*ife; byimf 

Mdjicailt^ J^aven and earth, if this be be|y<nid<|nel 
Uilte lUltpotsibletr^-'Wbat'XORseqtieBoetfaeiifiDlkywsii 
ctf)fl^ j|%nQ< b^ 0Xiy ■. other thaa ties ?-^if I seek iln 
it^ttQit^ptin^jrow%: detached fpom tfaaf af:dthen;ii 
a^fdbfmriilttitest.whichia Ghimflftical^ aad.caojilM^ 
bMr)tftiift«ii$re? . . r ^r.i •..' ■■■,--, i-.i.j. I. jo 

.o'H4lfWllh€»r'nu8t! I deterlnine? Have imaintHiatt 
fifbllUlli 'If ft hflye not, I am a fool for stv^nghomc 
K^kiMolitF house, and^he sooner out of it^the bcit^ 
twii Qttti!9hJ^>no interest? Can I be cootspted iwith 
Ijtfi^butriDme separate and detached? I» a -aociai ni^ 
KiCt tti; joined with others, such an absurdity as- not to 
bcbltdrai^ted ? The bee, the beaver, and tfa^ tribes' cf ' 
becdiagiailimals, are enough to convince me dkart Ihe 
wiMg is edmeifhere at least possible. How, then, 
am I assured that it is not equally true of man ? Ad* 
mif^^^tad what follows? If so, then honour apd 
justice are my interest ; then the whole train of moral 
<4ptaes Wt m^ interest: without some portion of 
il^ijflii -not even thieves can maintain society. ^ 
^fut-i5artjau5r.9iill---l stop not herer^I jpursufl ^ua 
SflpiAtspxI^est as far as I can trace my several veh^ 
tionau'i In^iasa from my own stock, my own nei^«^ 
bourhood, my own nation, to the whole tacie of^ihlKA^ 
kind, as dispersed throughout the earth. Am I not 
related to them all, by the mutual aids of commerce^ 
by the general intercourse of arts and letters, by that 
common nature of which we all participate ? 

Again— I must have food and clothing. Without 
Misp^Mp^i^gU!ml^.mMmth,l instantly peridiv Aik I 
uotaehMt^AwtiamwiBw^ to the very ^afth its^^ i»p 
limdS&kani silR,'jftoiii iwhosiB" beams I derive'^^lMtkrV 
tignAhatdstiqlaMdoiEs^'courie J«id order of'.tbe 'itifinit^ 
hov^oBiieitien, )by -which the times and setUBdiiB>6^rev 
iififtii inly(j>h«fc«i di Were l^ia order once <»M«f(Oilnde)dj| 
|^iU<|-ao^ pioti^ir sUttrive a iddibeut ; ^d^albBOhtet 
^iddIiibdi]^kiidi/ott <thi9o<cdmtfoB>geti^rlil'^W«lfilte 
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1^9 msm^^^iamBQm)mji^^ 

Ih iliis exiract, ^he' ^'^estibiiing tbd' answering slaieSri^m, m 
sl»«f€^bfi>tit readers, )»e M6'f fe* ^vilSi^V. n presen^^m^ Wt^F p.filW 
and ^md iUuSfrationa oiTtfte rdle^— of tM inflOenbe^of^i^iMl^mli 
fq^^^d on the aeose* ! 'Tbe-, s^ntetipe^, rThe- W9tid ■yi;x«»;ii9(eilt 
i^^<r<j^,vith,a9 i^jfrroga^iffi, .^n^.y^t it has ny ^«jl^|fii4jDr^^i^ 




T^e Planters and the Abolitionists, 



wqi 

TIffBni are hMiny<parfs of sentences ''as istriMly hMivAi^vn^V^fAi 
BimHj'Oan admits but Ignorance has prevented theiaiirk&omlifil 
ii^^ffi;^^. From this it may be inferred^ tbat i^fjoy^p^a^ 
seqtences ar|e transferred, from the questioning to the answeirina 
state*; and thus ^e sense of an author in a great measure lost.^-^ 
:^H>hi 'This We likeWils^ infer that the inflection of a'metbbef^ft^ 
tmirie tfWL ium; in sfaMt, a something 'vrith wtiftib 'it i^Mnftfl 
d|t{fonfe-^vitfe whieh, at leasts we know Natune wen^ri^mA 
difp^flie. .!>i 

*» • ' •. lir. 

v It is much to be regretted that the abolitiottiita 
and the planters have hitherto stood at such an iidM 
practicable distance from each other ; and more espt^ 
cially that a whole class of men, comprising in ht 
many humane and accomplished individuals, shouU^ 
have had such an indiscriminate stigma affi^xedlo 
them, by the more intemperate advocates of a. good 
cause. There is a sacredness in property, .whicbrm 
British legislature, in that calm, and equitaUeapbrk 
by which it is so honourably characterised, will ever 
hold in reverence ; and every thing ought to be done, 
consistently with the great object of a ^11 and fihal 
emancipation, to tranquillize the natural fears of 't|ie 
slitye-holders, and, it may be added, to meet an^ljCp 
tbeic natural appetite for juaticei«. Oatiif 



BatVAW tteldadbiotrrtiiB (tfttj)]iiadt«;f^ lUiry'^eMkM/ 
Wlto<i^iglit ti liif^tf the 0isp^ti^o€ i^fy^fcMg^'ehe'M^ 

ciples ? — whether the traders who have hitherto' !RdUl9 
undet'ttie sanction and the shelter of existing laws^ 
or t^ gqyernment ^t framed these Uwa^.r-rwhether 
tJWq pw^r . tw wvft l?/e^ J ur^ .into a ,QQ«imer«e 
iMmAey.€fHmi to be. tolerated and proli^cteii by 
tiitfi«ta(»j> oir itbe' patty thttly hy ithia very toie^tfivoA'; 
iM^r'^b^'^i^a to hteye^iireh th^r prothfteiailid'tllyflK 
i^^]i^*''^^-'^i^ fayour ?— r^hether tbi^ p1J(Jl<)|ifiQnf^iii^jSi^ 
£^^^'j|)ti^^. J(ai9]ie4> (or.the parent wboi has*. wi4«4< 
th(^/?--^wbetber^/m.ja wordy the men who hanns 
befen* nnglcd oiit for the execration of tile''plxMi<iV 
6r'tbat'8ftme public^ under whose obsefvattbhy'aM' 
trj^ ^hbse connivance, the property that th^y woij^it 
noWfi^eize vipbn has been legalized, and its presei^^ 
|K>6ae8Sorft have made their sacr^oes of time^ and hu 
hoor^ and money, to obtain it? It were a nobll^ 
achievement, this conversion of slaves into free^mciif '^ 
and therefore the more important for its ultimate 
success, that in every step of its prosecution there 
should be an even-handed justice to all the parties 
concerned. More especially, would it «erv)e to accre- 
dit the philanthropy that is now so widely and so 
iMiitt^ embarked upon this undertaking, did tbey 
who Mlvocate its designs also bear their part in the 
expenses of them ; and it would do much to alkjr; 
the £snnentation that now is among the West India 
fiaiMtB, oould they have any satisfying demoustniM 
ti^nlifrobi Parliament, that, however intent on the 
imailGipation of their slaves, it should be so devised 
andjcttfried into effect as not to infringe on* the pre- 
0tnt! werth of their patrimony. ■.« ' 

:•)• . •• Chalmeri. »" 

■..■•>! J )!;■'■■;■ • ' '■^.^il 

igjdli^^f^ce .bus been selected m consequence of tbe ars .w])idi^ 
bjQontfijKif. ^ |W,e consider, the word, should, understood, ty 
witijtqen be expressed thus : — Should the traders who have hiilierid 
Mk^^'iSf^'^he sancHbn and the shelter of existing idii^'f O^ 
tmUd'tie s&9Ml^^etU fihUaifiinkid'iheu hw$ f Il^slbtte«iiiait^ 
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of other time&t—^ Itiscmdsrnrpi'Sdidi'ba^k t&iAmi^igm 
oli«id^ Mfa|44x>iiie dasy^i^ oitetfBaiai>-***0B(iwiiEY^ I 
hMJrdiof'Oonu^,! Tviio.;«lewti|]ie~finii]d^Urjklx0d$bj«^ 
vtodryiilttended his 8teelr)!^alld iha^b$Mi^fwm eqnte 
sUVMkI m his jareaencd* • . . • > ' I - - . 1 1 / « .• . j i , ..jo *ifil It- 

^"i^CMial iitrtts theson of Albion 9 'tke! chief ^-a- 
hundred hiUa*<«^His deer drank of adiousAnd/stieyiUtfi 
-^^vthousandrodcs rcfpKed to/the Sraute of -hiniligir 
•wiUiS'faceiWas th# nildnesB of yoath.<^Hid httiditel 
deBth'bf hisroe8;<*^One washis love^iiidti^vriVM ahflDh 
the dMi^iter^ of mighty Condoch.— ^Ste iiippcin*efl Wbm 
a sun-beam among women. — Her hair wos-iikeihlife 
wing of the raven. — Her dogs were taught to the 
chase. — Her bow-string sounded on the winds of the 
forest — Her soul was fixed on Comal. — Often met 
their eyes of love.— -Their course in the chase was 
on6.-^Ha|^py wmre their words in atttei^MBu^Qidt 
mal lored the maid^ the dark chief of' 4hd<')8to>my 
Ardven.— He watched her lone steps in the heath ; 
the fbe of unhappy Comal ! < ; ifr. 'nn aV/ 

-{^'Oneday^ tired of the chase^ whenftbeiaiKit4i«ftl 
concealed their friends^ Comal and -tke^daJ^B^hil^r iCf 
Oonioeh met, in the cmve of '*Jtottam**4'htt>'WB»'iO^ 
wonted ; haont of ComalA-^Its sides) iwste h uBgiy i tikl 
hisiarmstp^^^A hundred shields lofthongsdi/mBcbtimeQl 
sihtmdnd helms of sounding^ isteeL-^^iftest hme^th^ 
sndy*\«tiy(i}oYe^ Gkalvina ; thbu' lightnffl4hfe temeifkSr 
Reianrl^ux A ideef 'appears i)B'llf«oc»'s{h0ori^ tMr 

l-md "sobn ▼etani.-<-^i I if ear/ shls stddl /^^ ^ufk 1 Gorbiiil 
my^ise^^'ftidihauntBtfke cave i6f iRafnan-i<H4riviuU {sufi 
irtiwin^ Hhu iyiaeijabutiaoe»;ilotijiPh^Myvfc)Wttf'9d if^idw 




the bavife ctf 

high. — His colour changed^ and darkness dimmed 
his eyes — He drew the bow. — The arrow flew. — 
Gal vina fell in blood ! — He ran with wildness in his 
steps^ and called the daughter of Conloch. — No an- 
swer in the lonely rocfc-^*- Where art thou, O my 
love ?' He saw, at length, her heaving heart beating 
ammditlie featibeved anrow.— *> O Conlodi's dau^ter, 
iti^itfaiiti y> 1 He Sitnk upon her breast-^ 
I 9vT&eihtti)ltei« found the hapless pain^^He afleru 
'W^d^hvalked'tkeihili— ^ut many and silent were- hie 
steps rowidftke 'daitk dwelling of his ]ove.--^The ^eet 
of the ocean came. — He fought ; the stranger^ fled* 
Tfhffie 'tearehed for death along the field.-^But who 
OQiiidds}ay;the mighty Comal I ^ He threw away his 
dai^brbtirii shield. — An arrow found his manly 
hakMUbc^He^ sleeps with his loved Galvina, at • the 
hoMb af die sounding surge 1«— Their green tombs' are 
asAtby-'thejiBaruaer, when.he bounds o'er the waves 
oCliie tertk.'? 

j(1l nr ?.,;. * . . Owian,. 

^ke)Poikieal Motives of the Author of Don Roderick, 
{til unable to doom to obscurity Sir John Moore I 

ilis^r 

^ We ^re are not very apt to quarrel with a poet for 

)f9i)M)litics ; and peally supposed it next to impossi- 

tlt tiiat J^r Scott should have given us any ground 

oiHclissatisfaction on this score, in the management of 

Usi-preseni theme. Lord Wellington and- his fel- 

Ipvhaiidiers' have well deserved the laurels they have 

ledaymoi is- there one British heart, we believe, that 

M^^mot fisel proud and grateful for all the honours 

^tiA which British genius can invest their names.-—*. 

Ibithe praises which Mr Scott has bestowed, there-i 

ftn^ iifl/his-f^aderai'will sympathira; bbt- for those 

which he'tia»Ywiiifaheld» tthere are some 'that iliriUaot 
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sQ.r^i^y ftrgive bim : Apd in.oureyetr we ^HFdliCcxpn 
ii(Wf'it is a sin not easily to be exp\aX^,-ib9t ia'apqan 
written substantially for the purpose of oowpeKM* 
rating the brave M^ho have fought . or faUeUrii^ %M^ 
Kpii Pprtugal,-n^-4aid written by a ScotGhman,*— tMfli 
should be no mention of the name of Moon frr-uC ^ 
only Commander4n- chief who has fallen :i^.thii.pe» 
i](ftQrable contest ; — of a commander who was afA:AWft« 
ledged as the model and pattern of a British iSpldjiqih 
when British soldiers stood most in need.jE^ siieb^jmi 
example; — andwas^ at the same time> distinffliifhiiA 
not less for every manly virtue and generQUg.afl5iHy 
tion, than for skill and gallantry in his profession, A 
more pure or a more exalted character certainly has 
not yet appeared upon that scene which Mr Scott llaa 
sought to illustrate with the splendor of his gpoixj^^ 
and it is with a mixture of shame and indignafioWtf>, 
that we find him grudging a single ray of tnatipftor 
fuse and readily yielded glory to gild the gtaW^/B 
his lamented countryman. To offer a lavish tribiitf 
of praise to the living, whose task is still in'compleiie^ 
may be generous and munificent ;— -but to departi^l 
merit, it is due in strictness of justice.' WhoiviM 
deny that Sir John Moore was all that we have now 
said of him?— or who will doubt that his untimi^ 
death in the hour of victory would have been ea- 
gerly seized upon by an impartial poet, as a noUe 
theme for generous lamentation and eloquent praise ? 
But Mr. Scott's political friends have fancied it their 
interest to calumniate the memory of this illustrious 
and accomplished person ; and Mr Scott has permit- 
ted the spirit of party to stand in the way, not OBl|r 
of poetical justice, but of patriotic and generous 
feeling. 

It is this for which we grieve, and feel ashamed & 
-—this hardening and deadening effect of pdUtical ani* 
mosities, in cases where politics should have nothing 
to do ij^— this apparent perversion, not merely of »r 
judgment, but the heart;—- this implacable resenli^ 
menty which was not only with the. living, but wMl 
the dead:— and thinks it reason for defirauding a d#4 
parted warrior of his glory, that a pditical'sntsgooial 



}M^hkfdt '^toloii^ iii his praise. These Idlings «ri la- 
iiMimfeLble;'«na they cutinot be alluded to vithoiA 
j W Wc ^ttAotioiis ot fkyfrow and resentment; but' they 
i^lifir at6t tlv6 fame of him on whose account these 
dttfk^bontf -ar^'so^gested. ' 'Hie -wars of Spain^ and th6 
rift^-of Sir John Mt>ore; will be commemorated ih 
»'^ttdtre impartial and la more imperishable record 
tlliM'^e -Visioti of Don Roderick; and his hmnbl^' 
lA^otnent 'in the^ citadel of Corunna, will drawdi^ 
tttol^ind th^ admiration of thousands, who concern 
ilMltbetti^lves about the exploits of his more fortu- 
nM&«89deiates. 

Jfbm^.mew^to be . little difiSculty in inflecting with proprie^j 

anr of toe sentences' of this jimly merited t4ibute to the merit 

fiflSHi jfohn|Mo6Te. 'The sentence, And in our eye* we will con- 

jifl^'MJFi if the conneetron is noticed, be very easily and pro- 

p0ly|iafleicted. The rising slide ends at Scotchman' The latter 

mrtjpftlbtt sentence, the answer to the former, and embracing 

tb}|&l^i|g inflection, is compound. No mentiont it is evident, is 

Brstooa-; — no mention of the oniy Commander in-chief ; no 

tioU ' of the Onfy commander"-^ commander who was at the 

\''i(imi*-iJ9oitae pavts of it at least may be read with the tone 

cifiiagrtil 4(:compMiied with indignation. Name of Moorct and 

%dSl|l|fw49g piuticulars might be read ctwi with the riiing in* 

^g^^^[i ^lejgijomid of something being underatoodr • 

■«$ n'3'J'i . • : 

ii9ii> i'\ AyRemarkable Instance of Friendship. 

^IttnO^-^Diamon was sentenced by Dionysius of Sy- 
iftmeiCotdieion m certain day, he begged permissions 
ilDthoiiie|)eiiiny to retit« to his own country, to set the 
affiiirs of his disconsolate family in order. This tfafef 
kihyaiilleadedi peremptorily to refuse, by granting it, 
ai&^oiiebiiiei^ on the impossible condition of ;)jiff* 
gpniian^'socn^^meto remain as hostage for his^ ri^' 
tMbi,l«n^lee«quah forfeiture of life. ' Pythias Jieard 
tbMUKlitkibs/ «Bid did *not wait for an appliieatidd ! 
i^lMr iWp^iof Dtimon'; he instantly offered hiirfslblf ^ 
asBfeeufity^ibr^his Iriend,- which being accepted, 'Da4 - 
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all the courtiers were astonished at this action ; and, 
therefore^ when the day of execution drew near, hia 
majesty had the curiosity to visit Pythias, in his caa^ 
finement After some conversation on the subject ef 
friendship, in wiiich the king delivered it as hit 
opinion, that self-interest was the sole mover of hd» 
man action; as for virtue, friendship, benevolenoe, 
love of one's country, and the like, he looked upon 
them as terms invented by the wise, to keep in awit 
and impose upon the weak* " My Lord," aaU 
Pythias, with a firm voice and noble aspect, «I 
would it were possible that I might suffer a thousand 
deaths, rather than my friend should fail in any arti- 
cle of his honour. He cannot fail therein, my Lord ; I 
am as confident of his virtue as I am of my own exis- 
tence. But I pray, I beseech the gods to preserve 
the life and integrity of my Damon together. Oppose 
him, ye winds ! prevent the eagerness and impatience 
of his honourable endeavours, and suffer him not to 
arrive, till, by my death, I shall have redeemed a life 
a thousand times of more consequence, of more v«i- 
lue, than my own ; more estimable to his lovely wife, 
to his precious little innocents, to his friends, to his 
country. O leave me not to die the worst of deathf 
in my Damon." Dionysius was awed and confound- 
ed by the dignity of these sentiments, by the manner 
in which they were uttered ; he felt his heart struck 
by a slight sense of invading truth; but it served 
rather to perplex than undeceive him. The fatal day 
arrived. Pythias was brought forth, and walked, 
amidst the guards, with a serious, but satisfied air^ 
to the place of execution. Dionysius was already 
there; he was exalted on a moving throne, that wai 
drawn by six white horses, and sat pensive and attei^ 
tive to the prisoner. Pythias came; he vaulted- 
lightly on the scaffold, and, beholding for some time 
the apparatus of death, he turned with a placid coun- 
tenance, and addressed the spectators : ^^ My prayers 
are heard," he cried, " the gods are propitious ; you 
know, my friends, that the winds have been contrary 
till yesterday. Damon could not come ; he could not 
conquer impossibilities ; he will be here to-morrow. 
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afid the blood which is shed to-day, shall have ran« 
flomed the life of my friend. O could I erase from 
joiir bosoms every doubt, every mean suspicion, of 
Ae honour c^ the man for whom I am about to suflTer, 
I should go to my death even as I would to my bridal. 
Be it sufficient, in the mean time, that my friend will 
be found noble ; that his truth is unimpeachable ; that 
he will speedily prove it ; that he is now on his way, 
harrying on, accusing himself, the adverse elements, 
and die gods ; but I hasten to prevent his speed : exe« 
eutioner ! do your office." As he prohounced the last 
words, abuzz began to rise among the remotest of the 
people — a distant voice was heard — the crowd caught 
tile words, and, <' stop, stop the execution," was re- 
peated by the whole assembly. A man came at full 
speed — tne throng save way to his approach : he was 
mounted on a stcffd of foam : in an instant, he was 
off his horse, on the scaffold, and held Pythias strait- 
ly embraced. ** You are safe," he cried, ** you are 
nfe, my friend, my beloved friend; the gods be 
pvaised, you are safe. I now have nothing but death 
to suffer, and am delivered from the anguish of those 
reproaches which I gave myself, for having endan« 
gered a life so much dearer than my own." Pale, 
cdd, and half speechless, in the arras of his Damon, 
PjTthias replied, in broken accents — " Fatal haste ! 
—Cruel impatience ! — What en\dous powers have 
wrought impossibilities in your favour ? — But I will 
not be wholly disappointed. Since I cannot die to 
save, I will not survive you." Dionysius heard, be- 
held, and considered all with astonishment. His heart 
was touched ; he wept ; and, leaving his throne, he 
ascended the scaffold. " Live, live, ye incompar- 
able pair !" he cried, " ye have borne unquestionable 
testimony to the existence of virtue ! and that virtue 
equally evinces the existence of a God to reward it. 
Live happy, live renowned : and. Oh ! form me by 
your precepts, as ye have invited me by your ex- 
ample, to be worthy of the participation of so sacred 
a friendship." 

FpdlofQaaBlf. 
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In ifakr extract, you will at once perceiTo how unnatuml, %•# 
mcMistrous^ it would be, to read all these sentences with the stiam 
tone of voice, and the eame expression of countenance. The air 
tui^on and circumstances of these two-^rare examples of beneTO* 
lence and friendship — must be considered. Look at them on 
the scaffold. Consult the dictates of nature in such a case.— 
Turn your attention to the interference of Dionysius. Besides 
the tones of voice, and the expressions of countenance peculiar to 
such language, in such circumstances, there'ought to be a tqiit 
cliaracteristic, at all events supposed to be characteristic, of each of 
the three persons here pressed upon the notice of the hearer. . 
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Character of John Knox. 

Most of his faults may be traced to his natural 
temperament, and to the character of the age and 
country in which he lived. His passions were 
strong; he felt with the utmost keenness on every 
subject which interested him ; and as he felt^ he express 
sed himself^ without disguise and without affectation. 
The warmth of his zeal was apt to betray him into 
intemperate language ; his inflexible adherence to his 
opinions inclined him to obstinacy ; and his indepen- 
dence of mind occasionally assumed the appearance 
of haughtiness and disdain. In one solitary instance, 
the anxiety which he felt for the preservation of the 
great cause in which he was so deeply interested, be- 
trayed him into an advice which was not more incon- 
sistent with the laws of strict morality, than it was 
cblitrary to the stern uprightness and undisguised 
sincerity which characterised the rest of his conduct. 
A Stranger to complimentary or smooth language ; 
littlie concerned about the manner in which his re- 
proofs were received, provided they were merited,;* 
too much impressed with the evil of the offence td 
think of the rank or the character of the offender, W 
of^en " uttered his admonitions with an acriradby 
atid vehemence more apt to irritate than to reclauli?' 
Bjiijt he protested, at a time when persons are least 
di|nger of deception, and in a manner which shfati, 
bkomh er^ryinispicion of tJie purity of hi* todtiV^ 
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that^ in his sharpest rebukes, he was influenced by 
hatred of vice, not of the vicious ; that his great aim 
was to reclaim the guilty ; and that, in using those 
means which were necessary for this end^ he fire« 
quently did violence to his own feelings. 
b Those who have charged him with insensibility 

and inhumanity, have fallen into a mistake very com* 
mon with superficial thinkers, who, in judging of the 
characters of persons who lived in a state of society 
very different from their own, have pronounced upon 
their moral qualities from the mere aspect of their ex- 
terior manners. He was austere, not unfeeling; 
stern, not savage ; vehement, not vindictive. There 
is not an instance of His employing his influence to 
revenge any personal injury which he had received* 
In contemplating such a character as that of Knox, 
it is not the ,man, so much as the reformer, that 
<Hight to engage our attention. 

M'Crie. 

Here are some examples of negation. He was atuiere, not 
^tfteUngf tterrif not tavage. We read austere with the risings 
*Bd unfeeling with the downward slide. 
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Enervations on the Recommendation of Ministers to the 
Colonial Assemblies, in reference to Slavery, 

The experienced friends of the slaves must have 
lost their memories or their understandings, if they 
had entertained a hope that such a course would pro- 
duce any good effect They saw in it, if not frustra- 
tion and positive mischief, at least certain disappoint- 
ment and delay. Recommendation to the Assem- 
blies ! ! Why, the experiment had been tried re- 
peMedly, during a period of twenty-six years, as well 
before as after the abolition of the slave-trade; and 
bad uniformly and totally failed I The crown, the 
pa rliament, and that far more influential body, the 
West India Committee of this country, with Mr 
Ellia at the head of it, had all recommended^ suppU- 

I 2 
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ented; and even menaced^ in vam. Not « single At- 
fitaiblj had deigned to relax one cord of their rigch 
reus bondage ; or to adopt a single measure that had 
*been proposed to them for the temporal or spiritiml 
benefit of the slaves, except in a way manifestly eva- 
sive^ and plainly intended^ as well proved by expe- 
rience, to be useless ; while some of those inexonu 
ble bodies had even met the solicitations of their sove- 
reign, and the resolutions of the supreme legislature, 
with express rejection and contempt Recommenda- 
tion to the Assemblies 1 ! ! To the autliors of every 
wtong to be redressed ! of every oppression to be mi- 
tigated ! to slave-masters, the representatives of 
slave-masters, hardened by familiarity with the odi- 
ous system in which they have been long personally 
engaged^ and surrounded with crowds of indigent 
and vulgar whites, to whom slavery yields a sordid 
subsistence, and the degradation of the blacks is pti- 
vilege and respect ! You might as well recommend 
toleration to Spanish inquisitors^ or Grecian liberty 
tb the Turkish Divan« 

Stephen. 

' Recommendation to the AtsemUies / of course terminating 
iritb the rising inflection, accompanied with the tone of indigna- 
tion. This tone of indignation increased, if possible, at the ie« 
cbnd Recommendation. To the authors of every wrongf etc* takea 
the same inflection and tone. If Turkish Divan be read wtUi 
the rising inflection, it must be on some idea being undarstood. 
It might be thus expressed— -Fou might as well recommend to- 
leration to Spanish inquisitors, or Grecian liberty to the Turkish 
jyivan, as to these Assembliet, to slavC'masters, etc* 



Love and Harmony between Brothers, hofo beautiful f 

Two brothers, named Timon and Demetrius^ hav- 
ing quarrelled with each other^ Socrates^ their eom- 
mon friend^ was solicitous to restore amity between 
them. Meeting, therefore, with Demetrius^ he thus 
accosted him : << Is not friendship the sweetest ao- 
kc^.in adversity, and the greatest enhancement of 



4ie Vktmof^s i6f prospevity ?" ^ Cectainly.it. i<' t^ 
fl6^ •DemetriuS': '^ becmise our aprrowt.ai:^ ^in>jy^ih» 
tdi ankl'OiiK joys inereascd^ by sympaUietic {kartici* 
:|^<iGu'' " Amongst whom^ then, miut WjC Look Sqt 
• /friend?" aaid Socrates; ^' Would you sear^ 
smong'StraDgeps? They cannot be inteirested about 
l^iu Amongst your rivals ? They have an interest 
^opposition to youra. Amongst those who are 
mutii older^ or younger than yourself? Their feel- 
ings and pursuits will be widely different from yours. 
Are there not^lhen, some cii^umstances.£ivouriJb|}9> 
sad others essential, to the formation of friendship j" 
:ff Undoubtedly^ there are/' answered. Demetrms. 
ffxMay we not enumerate/' continued. Socrates, 
>fi amongst the circumstances favouKaUe. to frieod-^ 
;ihip; -long acquaintance, common connect! ons^Msioii- 
'Mode of age, and union of interest ?" " I acknow- 
ledige," said Demetrius, '< the powerful influence /pf 
these circumstances ; but they may subsist, and yet 
ethers be wanting that are essential to mutual amity/' 
" And what," said Socrates, " are those essenti^s 
which are wanting in Timon?" He has forfeited 
my esteem and attachment/' answered Demetrius. 
** And has he also forfeited the esteem and attach- 
ment of the rest of mankind?" continued Socrates. 
.^ Is he devoid of benevolence, generosity, gratitude, 
Und other social affections?" " Far be it from me/' 
tried Demetrius, " to lay so heavy a charge upon 
jbim. His conduct to others is, I believe, irreproach- 
able ; and it wounds me- the more that he should 
single me out as the object of his unkindness."^ — 
" Suppose you have a very valuable horse," resumed 
Socrates, " gentle under the treatment of others, but 
ungovernable when you attempt to use him ; would 
'JMJittiioti endeavour^ by all means^ to conciliate Jiis 
affection, and to treat him in the way most likely to 
-TtrtdATihim tractable ?— Or, if you have a dog, highly 
•ITMod: for Jiis fidelity, watchfulness, and care of your 
(iflodt^y who is fond of your shepherds, and playful 
^Oifilth.'them^. andyet snarls whenever you come in his 
-'wstypfmmldyovk attempt to cure him of bis ^ujjtj hy 
tiangByiiodyufiof -miEds^ipr by :any .(^tb^9)^l^,of ji^p- 
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sentment? You would surely pursue an opposite 
course with hhn. And is not the friendship of a bro- 
th^ of far more worth than the services of a horse 
or die attachment of a dog^ Why, then, do* you 
dday to put in practice those means which may 'vc^ 
concile yoo to Timon ?" *^ Acquaint me with: those 
means/' answered Demetrius^ '< for I am a storages 
ttt them." *' Answer me a few questions/' said So« 
ctvtes; ** If yon desire that one of your neighbonis 
shonld invite yon to his feast, when he ofier» a aaeri** 
fioe, what course would you take ?" — ^' I would first 
invite him to mine."' ** And how would you indnse 
him to take the charge of your affairs, when you are 
OB a journey?"-^'' I should be forward to da= the 
same good office to him in his absence." ** If yott>ba 
solieitous to remove a prejudice, which he may hanra 
rteeived against you, how would you then behave Um 
wards him ?"— '« I should endeavour to convince hktj 
by my looks, words, and actions, that such prejudm 
was ill-founded." « And if he appeared inclined to 
naconciUation, would you reproach him with the -in- 
justice he had done you ?" — '' No," answered DeoM^ 
trius ; " I would repeat no grievances." « Go," 
said Socrates, ^< and pursue that conduct towards 
your brother, which you would practise to a neigh* 
hour. His friendship is of inestimable worth ; and 
nothing is more lovely in the sight of Heaven, than 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

Pcrcival, 

I 
What inflection at prosperityt certainly it is, replied Demetrif^ 
parlicipatiorif fir a friend, said Socrates, strangers, about ifou, n- 
mis, lo yours, older, yourself^ from yours, of friendship, answer-i' 
ed Demetrius, etc. f Why ? The sentence, May we not cn«Me- 
rate, has a few particulars. The inflection of union of interiit 
will depend on whether we think the sense requires may to hp^ 
come emphatic. In all questioning states this must never ^ 
overlooked. Here» too, Socrates* tone of voice must be consider-' 
ed different from Demetrius*,— a circumstance essential to gotifil 

reading. '*^'' 

'•j4 
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Ani^ tbis^ iaid he, puttiiig the remains of a OTuit 

into bii^^A^lcrty-'-^uid thw-afaoald have been- thy pot- 

tioni'siud he^ hadst tiiou - been alive to have sharsifit 

widi me. I thought, by the accent, it had hmm 

an^poatrophe to his child ; but it was to his ass, aiiMi 

iQFJtbe very ass we had seen dead in the r6ad, wfaidi 

had occasioned La Fleur'^ misadventure. Thenndi 

Istibed to lament it mnch ; and it instantly breu^t 

ilrtfo^«By mind Sancho's lamentations for hia; but he 

didi it with more touches of nature. 

-'jf)Th« mourner was sitting upon a stone bench' at thii 

ddory with the ass's pannier and its bridle on oiMr 

«ids^ which he took up from time to tim&*-tben kid 

%lMm down — ^looked at them, and shook his head.- 

He'then took his crust of bread out of his watkt 

again; as if to eat it ; held it some time in his hand-*^* 

tbeh laid it upon the bit of his ass's bridle — ^looking 

wistfully at the little arrangement he had made--^nd' 

then" gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about 
Uufti and La Fleur among the rest, while the horses^ 
were getting ready : as I continued sitting in tlio 
fNWft-chaise, I could see and hear over their heads; ' 
'-''He said he had come last from Spain, where foe 
had been from the farthest borders of Franconia; and 
had got so far on his return home, when the ass died. 
Every one seemed desirous to know what business 
dMiM have taken so old and poor a man so fk^ a 
JQuriiey from his own home. 

,i% had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with 
UMree sons, the finest lads in all Germany ; but hav- 
' inj^ in one week lost two of them by the small«p^i> 
itAd'the youngest falling ill of the same distemper, he 
wl^ afraid of being berefl of them all, and m^de i 
vow, if Heaven would not take him from him also, 
he would go in gratitude to St. lago, in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his story^ he 

stopped to pay nature her tribute — and wept bitterly. 

He said. Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and 



that he had set out from his cottage> urith tkig »Mf 
dreature^ who had been a patient iMutner of hm^ jmiv| 
ney — that it had eaten the same bread with him -all 
the ^By, and was unto him as a fHend. > ' . •;. ir 

Every body who stood about heard the poor feUam 
with concern — La Fleur offered him money-^^-i-Tliv 
mourner said he did not want it — ^it was not the va^ 
lue of the ass-^but the loss of him — The ass^ he said^ 
he was assured, loved him-— and upon this told tbem 
a long story of a mischance upon their passage over 
the Pyrenean* mountains, which had separated theqi 
from each other thtee days ; during which time 43m 
ass had sought him as much as he had sought the 
ass, and that neither had scarce eaten or drunk till 
they met. ' ^lii 

Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at lea^^m 
the loss of thy poor beast j I am sure thou hast been 
a merciful master to him. — Alas ! said the mouracpv 
I thought so when he was alive — but now he is deiid 
I think otherwise — I fear the weight of myself, and 
my afflictions together, have been too much for hiia*«i- 
they have shortened the poor creature's days, and A 
fear I have them to answer for. — Shame on the 
world ! said I to myself — Did we but love each other 
as this poor soul loved his ass — 'twould be somethings 

Sterne ^ 

'- Mi 

Female Excellence consists in Intellectual Charmk'^'^ 

Let a man of even the soundest judgment be ff9^ 
sented to two women, equally strangers to him^«-|Mlt 
the one extremely handsome, the other without iulklf 
remarkable advantages of person, and he will, 'WMh- 
out deliberation, attach himself first to the fovMlt. 
All men seem in this to be actuated by theeiiie 
principle as Socrates, who used to say, that* 1«4»*i)e 
he saw a beautiful person, he always eicpected fO^lSe 
it animated by a beautiful soul. The ludies,'hd4iMe^^^ 
<>fteti ^ itito the fatal error of hna^ftif^JfhM ^£ne 



fonoiK is, in our eyes, superior to every other accom* 
pliriunent^ and those who are so happy as to be en- 
dowed with it, rely, with vain confidence, on its irre» 
sistible power to retain hearts as well as to subdue 
them. Hence the lavish care bestowed on the im- 
provement of exterior and perishable charms, and 
the neglect of solid and durable excellence; hence 
the Icmg list of arts that administer to vanity and 
&lly, the countless train of glittering accomplish- 
ments, and the scanty catalogue of truly valuable ac- 
quirements, which compose, for the most part> the 
Buidern system of fashionable female education. Yet 
so .far is beauty from being in our eyes an excuse for 
the want of a cultivated mind, that the women who 
are blessed with it, have, in reality, a much harder 
task to perform than those of their sex who are not 
ao distinguished. Even our self-love here takes part 
against them; we feel ashamed of having suffered 
ourselves to be caught like children, by mere out* 
■ide^ and perhaps even fall into the contrary extremei 
Could ''the statue that enchants the world/' — the 
Venus de Medicis, at the prayer of some new Pyg- 
Bialion, become suddenly animated, how disappoint- 
ed would he be, if she were not endowed with a sou)^ 
aaawerable to the inestimable perfection of her hea- 
venly- form ? Thus it is with a fine woman, whose 
only accomplishment is external excellence. She 
may dazzle for a time ; but when a man has once 
thought, " What a pity that such a masterpiece 
should be but a walking statue," her empire is at an 
end. On the other hand, when a woman, the plain- 
ness of whose features prevented our noticing her at 
firsts is found, upon nearer acquaintance, to be pos- 
.teised of the more solid and valuable perfections of 
tbe mind, the pleasure we feel in being so agreeably 
undeceived, makes her appear to still greater advan- 
tage ; and as the mind of man, when left to itself, is 
naturally an enemy to all injustice, we, even un- 
luiown to ourselves, strive to repair the wrong we 
have involuntarily done her, by a double portion of 
attention and regard. 

If these observations be founded in truth, it will 
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appear that^ though a woman with a cultivated nkifid 
Biay justly hope to please, without even any superior 
advantages of person, the loveliest creature that ever 
came from the hand of her creator can hope only for 
a transitory empire, unless she unite with her beauty 
the more durable charm of intellectual excellence. 

Literary Gazette. 
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Anastasius and EupkrosynS, 

Alas ! I addressed one who, wholly bewildered by 
her own feelings, heeded not, perhaps heard not, nay 
words. Euphrosynd, fixing upon me an eye at onoe 
vacant and supplicating, continued to preserve an us- 
brdken, and, as I thought, stubborn silence, until at 
last I deemed it necessary to use terms more decisive 
and peremptory. Taking two or three hasty strides 
across the room, as if still to increase the ferment 
of my already heated blood : '^ Euphrosyn6," cried 
I, '^ it is impossible you can still stay with me. I 
myself am a wanderer on the face of the globe,-— 
to-day here, to-morrow perhaps flying to liie earth's 
farthest extremity. Your remaining under my iui« 
certain roof can only end in total ruin to us both. I 
must insist upon your quitting my abode, ere your 
own be no longer accessible to your tardy repen- 
tance." ^' Ah ! no !" said Euphrosyne, convulsively 
clasping my knees : *' be not so barbarous \ Shut not 
your door against her, against whom you have barred 
every once friendly door. Do not deny her whom 
you have dishonoured the only asylum she has left. 
If I cannot be your wife, let me be your slave^ your 
drudge. No service, however mean, shall I recoii 
from, when you command. At least, before you, I 
shall not have to blush. In your eyes, I shall not be 
what I must seem in those of others : I shall not 
from you incur the contempt which I must expect 
from my former companions ; and my diligence to 
execute the lowest offices you may require^ will tnm 
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§x mCf not wholly as a bare alms at your hands» 
that support which, however scanty, I can elsewhere 
only receive as an unmerited indulgence. Since I 
did a few days please your eye, I may still please it 
a few days longer ; — perhaps a few days longer, 
therefore, I may still hope to live ; and when that last 
blessing, your love, is gone by, — ^when my cheeky 
faded with grief, has lost the last attraction that could 
arrest your favour, then speak, then tell me so, that, 
burthening you no longer, I may retire — and die !" 

Aiia»tasiu« 

The scenes of the book from vrhlch this extract is taken are 
eastern : consequently, Let me be your slave, has a reference to 
•astern manners ; and might remind us of the dificrence between 
the state of the women of Britain and that of the women of tba 
•ast. £uphrosyn^*s address may, perhaps, be considered as an 
excellent example of earnest entreaty,— entreaty bordering on 
despair and anguish* It is, therefore, very evident how these 
words should be read, particularly in reference to gestures and 
tODO of voice. Very emphatic wordd her, whom, every once 
^iendly door, only asylum, wife, slave, drudge, which conse- 
qaently require a corresponding emphatic tone of voice. 
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The Monk. 



A POOR Monk, of the order of St. Francis, came 
into the room to beg something for his convent. The 
moment I cast my eyes upon him, I was determined 
not to give him a single sous ; and accordingly I put 
my purse into my pocket — buttoned it up — set my- 
self a little more upon my centre, and advanced up 
gAvely to him. There was something, I fear, for^ 
bidding in my look : I have his figure this moment 
btiftire my eyes, and think there was that in it which . 
deserved better. 

- The monk, as I judged from the break in his ton- 
s^fe — H f^w scattered white hairs upon his temples , 
MHf^ all that remained of it — might be about seventy, 
— 4>ut'*fi*0lfr his eyes, and that sort of fire whiq6 wa^ , 
in-Ailm; ^ltfdi>seemed more tetnpered by courtesy 



than years, could be no more than sixty-— Trijiii 
ibight lie between — He was certaitily sixty-fiv^; and 
the general air of his countenance, iiotwithstandil^ 
something seemed to have been plsinting writtkltis^a 
it before their time, agreed to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Goido has 'oiCiii 
painted-^mild^ pale, penetrating; &ee from all oMq^ 
mon-place ideas of fat, contented ignorance lookili|i 
downwards upon the earth — it looked forwards ; tmt 
looked as if it looked at something beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it. Heaven aboTe, 
who let it fall upon a monk's shouldeis, best knows: 
but it would have suited a Bramin ; and had I met it 
upon the plains of Indostan, I had reverenced" it 

The rest of his outline may be given in a fiw 
strokes ; one might put it into the hands of any dne 
to design ; for it was neither elegant nor otherwise^ 
but as character and expression made it so. It waar A 
thin, square form^ . something above the commdl 
size, if it lost not the distinction by a bend forwards 
in the figure — but it was the attitude of entres^ ; 
and as it now stands present in my imagination, ft 
gained more than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he 
stood still ; and laying his left hand upon his breast 
(a slender white staff with which he journeyed being 
in his right) — when I had got close up to him, he in* 
troduced himself with the little story of the wants of 
his convent^ and the poverty of his order — and did it 
with so simple a grace — and such an air of depreca* 
tion was there in the whole cast of his look and figure 
—I was bewitched not to have been struck with it.-— 

— A better reason was, I had predetermined notta* 
give him a single sous. 

'Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast upwards 
with his eyes, with which he had concluded his ad- 
dress — ^'tis very true — and Heaven be their resourclfr 
who have no other than the charity of the world ; 
the stock of which, I fear, is no way sufficient- ftr 
the many great claims yfhich are hourly made upon ill 

As I pronounced the words great claims^ hegaMa 
slight glance with his eyes downwards upon'-tiib 
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9kp99 of hia tunic — I felt the full force of th^ appeal 
•^ acknowledge it^. said I— a coarse habits and that 
Juit-rtmce in three years, with meagre diet, are no- 
j/cetA matters : but the true point of pity is, as they 
can be earned in the world with so little industry, 
tljtfit your order should wish to procure them by pres- 
iong upon a fund which is the property of the lame, 
the bbnd, the a<;ed, and the infirm : the captive who 
lies down counting over and over again the days of 
ius affliction, languishes also for his share of it ; 
and had you been of the order of inei'cy, instead of 
the order of St. Francis, poor as I am, continued I, 
•pointing at my portmanteau, full cheerfully should 
it have been opened to you for the ransom of the un- 
{ortunate. The monk made me a bow-^But, resumed 
lythe unfortunate of our own country surely have the 
first rights; and I have lefl thousands in distress 
upon the English shore. The monk gave a cordial 
wave with his head — as much as to say. No doubt 
Aere is misery enough in every corner, of the world, 
aa well as within our convent. — But we distinguish, 
laid I, laying my hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, 
in return for his appeal — we distinguish, my good fa- 
ther, betwixt those who wish only to eat the bread of 
their own labour — and those who eat the bread of 
other people's, and have no other plan in life, but to 
get through it in sloth and ignorance, for {he love of 

The poor Franciscan made no reply : a hectic of 
.a moment passed across his cheek, but could not 
tarry — Nature seemed to have done with her resent- 
ments in him : he showed none — but letting his staff 
iall within his arm, he pressed both his hands with 
resignation upon his breast — ^and retired. 
, My heart smote me the momen the shut the door. 
-»Pdiaw 1 said I, with an air of carelessness, three 
feveral times. — But it would not do ; every ungra- 
ciouB syllable I had uttered crowded back into my 
imagination. I reflected I bad no right over the 
goor. Franciscan but to deny him; and that the 
yooiahQWint of that was enough to the disappointed, 
jffithpi^^tb^vaidditian. of unkind Iwguage.— rl consi- 

K 
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deved his gray hairs— ^-his coorteous fiffare seeiKi«d?to 
KkADler^ and gently ask me^ what injury he^bid 
done me^ and why I could use him thus?— -il wmdd 
hove given twenty livres for an advocate--*-! have fadb 
haved very ill^ said I within myself; but I have only 
just set out on my travels^ and shall learn better 
manners as I get along. 

' Sterne/ 



The Perfect Orator. 

Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes^ addressing 
the most illustrious assembly in the world, upon a 
point whereon the fate of the most illustrious of na- 
tions depended — How awful such a meeting J how 
vast the subject !— Is man possessed of talents ade- 
quate td the great occasion ?«~Adequate ! Yes^ Siipe- 
irior. ' By the power of his eloquence, the augasttiess 
of the assembly is lost in the dignity of the orator; 
and the importance of the subject, for a while, so* 
perseded by the admiration of his talents.*— Wtdi 
what strength of argument, with what powers of the 
fancy, with what emotions of the heart, does he m»» 
sault and subjugate the whole man; and, atonor, 
captivate his reason, his imagination, and his -pas^ 
sions ! — To effect this, must be the utmost effort of 
the most improved state of human nature.-^Not a fit* 
tulty that he possesses is here unemployed; not '.a 
faculty that he possesses but is here exerted to its 
highest pitch. All his internal powers are at work^ 
all his external testify their energies. Within^ tlie 
memory, the fancy, the judgment, the passions;, ape 
all busy : without, every muscle, every nerve is mtt' 
erted ; not a feature, not a limb, but speaks. Tkm 
organs of the body, attuned to the exertions of ^the 
mind, through the kindred organs of the-heaiM^ 
instantaneously vibrate those energies from smdc^b 
souL Notwithstanding the diversity of minds '"iti 
such' a multitude, by the lightning of cloi|iifin«e, 
they -ate melted, into one masfr^-the wliole> maisoMy, 
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aetoated in one and the same way, become, as it 
«nre; but one nian> and have but one voice— The 
cry ia-^-LsT us march against Philip, 

VB FIGHT FOR OUR LIBBRTIES*-LBT US CONQUIR 

ORUDIS 1 

Sb«ridan. 

Tou will obserre some members of sentences marked with the 
note of admiration ;— -some reqoiring the falling, and others the 
rising inflection. How atvftU, the falling ; adeqtuite, the rising. 
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The Words rfike White InhaUtanU of the West Indies 
* But we mill Rebel,' noticed* 

• But we will rebel !'— Who can refrain from think* 
ing^of Captain Lemuel Gulliver^ who^ while raised 
akcty feet from the ground on the hand of the King 
of-Brobdignag, claps his hand on his sword, and 
tdls his Majesty that he knows how to defend 
lumself ? You will rebel ! Bravely resolved, most 
magnanimous Gnldrig ! But remember the wise re- 
mark of Lord Beefington-*-' courage without power/ 
said that illustrious exile, ' is like a consumptive 
runiiing footman.' What are your means of resis- 
tance? Are there, in all the islands put together, 
ten thousand white men capable of bearing arms? 
Are not your forces^ such as they are, divided into 
small portimis, whidi can never act in concert? But 
this is mere trifling. Are you, in point of fact, at 
this moment able to protect yourselves against your 
aLaves, without our assistance ? If you can still rise 
Rp. and lie down in security— if you can still eat 
ike bread of the fatherless, and grind the faces o£ the 
poor — ^if you can still hold your petty parliaments, 
and. say your little speeches, and make your little 
motiDBS-— if -you can still outrage and insult the par- 
liament and people of England, to what do you owe 
i(? To nothing but our contemptuous mercy. If we 
suepend our protection — ^if we recall our troops-^in a 
weak the kmfe is at your throats ! Look to it, that 
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we ' do not take you at your word; • Wfaot larcr^^pMr to 
ti^y that we should pamper and defend' yon>? ^l£tile 
Atlantic Ocean should pass over you, and yoor.ptiifce 
know you no more, what should we lose f GovM»we 
find no other cultivators to accept of our eiiiDrmoue 
bounties on sugar ? — no other pesdiential region*. to 
whidi we might send our soldiers to catch the yellow 
fever? — ^no other community for which we might 
pour forth our blood, and lavish our money, to par- 
chase nothing but injuries and insults ? What do we 
make by you ? If England is no longer to be ^ 
mistress of her colonies— if she is to be only the 
handmaid of their pleasures, or the accomplice of 
their crimes, she may at least venture to ask, ass 
handmaid, what are to be the wages of her servioe-*- 
as an accomplice, what is to be her portion of the 
spoil? If justice, and mercy, and liberty, and ti^ 
law of God, and the happiness of man, be woods 
without a meaning, we at least talk to the purpose 
when we talk of pounds, shillings^ and penieew' 

Edinburgh Review^.' 

Tbero are some sentences in this eitrtct which must be 
read i»ith the tone of ridicule, and some with the tone of angtr 
and . contempt. If you can still rise vpt and the following j/i, 
belong to the questioning state of the sentence, each of wbidi^ 
except the last, to be read with the suspended falling inflectioii. 
People of England is the last member. 



The Church of England and the Dissenier&* 

The Catholics call themselves the friends of the 
constitution ; but this is a small matter, when we re- 
member that the radicals assumed the same nAme. 
The principles of the former, say what they will, 
bring them into direct conflict with the constitutioli. 
l^he Pope, but a moment since, publicly prohibited 
the general circulation of the Bible. When the (Aerf^j 
prohibit their flocks from reading almost eve^y 
thing that the press circuliites, and fVom ent^rin^ a 
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Fnotesttttt piB6e of worsUpy cBn> th^ ht iht friends 
ji&diat conslitiition ^K^iikh eotablisbes' the freedom of 
tiistpvcBty and religious liberty? When* the Catholics 
fNTGlMMinibe the Protestant religion to be a, false oii»— 
4laiin<tihe whole of the possessions of our church .aa a 
li ght I! ' a nd demand a portion of them immediatefyrN- 
can thej* be the friends of that constitution which 
jiiiflDas die Protestant reUgioa the religion of the atate^ 
>aid which giTes to this religion the whole of the «c- 
^iesiastical wealth and dignities of the natioa ? If they 
had power to do it, will any man say that they would 
aM>t destroy the liberty of the press^ andlreligiouafVea- 
tdom> and appropriate to themselves the whole^that 
'onr church possesses ? The man who would say this, 
-wwuld likewise say that, because he hated beef, he 
-ikfved oxen. A man miist be the enemy of the con- 
-«tittttion, who is the enemy of what it has established, 
vindof what it produces. The demand of the Catho^ 
^)m for a portion of the possessions of the churchy is 
as direct an attack upon the constitution, as liie. de- 
mand of the radicals for universal suffrage and an- 
nual Parliaments. They, may, no doubt, act con- 
>icieatiously, but nevertheless their conduct and ob- 
' jects lead to political revolution. 
, Our Protestant sects are influenced by no foreign 
fiead^ and they can change their creed at their own 
pleasure ; but the Catholics have a foreign leader, . to 
whose principles they must conform. Catholicism 
must of necessity be always in sentiment, as far as 
practicable, the same in England and Ireland as on 
the continent. It is idle to say, that the Pope has no 
other than spiritual authority in these realnis. He 
who is the religious Head of a large portion of the 
i|^ec^e, . must always possess prodigious pc^tical in- 
4u?i»ce in the najtion, particularly if his .folloM^ers 
j^# an equality of political power. Does the IQng 
(derive, no political power from his being the Hea^^of 
rfh^i jglbnrch ? Dq. the regular clergy draw i^p political 
b9f>9Wffrftom their office? Do not the head^ of the 
/|(9(|io(Qti6ts, the Calvinist$, etc. possess what is tanta- 
viOQUn^ JJA great political power ? The Gpyernmept at 
iji$ iiicHeQ^at aeeW to put the Bible IqIi^ U^. ban4» of 
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the Irish Catholics ; the Pope forbids it ; and which 
will the Catholics obey ^ The GoTemmeut permits 
them to read what they please^ and to enter any 
plaoflf of worship whatever; the Pope proliifaki.' it, 
imder heavy penddes. The Government is^-endes^ 
vouriiig to es^lish in Ireland a eystem of getterid 
edacatiMi^ and the Catholics are in conseqaenee: tra^ 
wUiiDg to Roikie for instructions. If the Pope easmot 
sue in our civil courts^ be con yet inflict, at hia plea- 
sure, tremendous punishments. One part of his lute 
letter waa fiercely 'levelled against our constittttioA^ 
and some of our best possessions. If thia do not vi talfy 
affect our poetical interests^ nothing whatever can 
aflSect them. A Catholic may declare, that the Pope 
shall not influence him in politics — a zealous chur<4ft^ 
man may declare, that his dergy shall, not influenet 
his political opinions — a Methodist may declare,^ tbM 
he will not be guided in political matters by his 
preachers^^ — and who will believe any of tbem^? - Let 
1^ minister say, that the political matter is likewise 
a religious one, and then whom will his flock foUow 
in politics ? Party feelings and party interests wiU 
always be sufficient to carry the Catholics, as they 
would any other body, after their head, without 
compulsion. The Pope has most admirable means 
for taking our Catholics along with him in political 
matters. The heads of their clergy are in a great 
degree his creatures ; the inferior clergy can be de- 
prived of bread at pleasure by, and therefore they 
are in a great degree the creatures of,, these heads; 
and the laity, as every one knows, are little better 
than the slaves of the general clergy. 

If the continental Governments should use the 
Pope and the Catholic clergy generally, as their 
chief instruments in accomplishing any political pro* 
jects, would our Catholics' be inaccessible to dieir 
influence ? 

Blackwood'i Magaslne. •' 

In the composition of this extract, there is a good deal of 
energy and ease, which the reader must not pass unnoticed: 
for the pauses should bear a ceruin proportion to the energy. 



i\ >n^ •*' ■ r-.'ii' ?: . i .'"■ ■ .1' '. • ■ ■ "^ ^ i •.:■■.,..•.' -,.•• 
tijnni*i<; •"■ ■■»■ «■ ■ Maria* ■ ■'?■ ■»■;■• 

-nWiilBii*«wpe had' got withiiviialf a league of MoiM 
Km^; at' a isttie opening in the road leading to a 
Udoket^ 'I disooYered pooi^ Maria Mtting under m 
p9|Aar-u*«he was sitting -with her elbow in her lap, 
mdiier head leaning on one tide within her hand 
-Mk'fraall brook Tan at the foot of the tree. 
»:1 bade the postillion go on with the chaise to 
Moulines*— and La Floor to bespeak my suj^r— *4akl 
that' I would walk after him* 

i^ She was dressed in wbite^ and much as my friend 
dowMbed her, except that her hair hung loose, which 
bdibre was twisted within a silk net She had super- 
added likewise to her jacket, a pale green riband, 
wWch fell across her shoulder to the waist ; at the 
end of which hung her pipe. Her goat had been as 
ftntihless as her lover ; and she had got a little dog in 
lieurof him, which she kept tied by a string to her 
girdle. As I looked at her dog, she drew him towards 
her with the string — *^ Thou shalt not leave me, 
Sylvio," said she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw 
^lie was thinking more of her father than of her lover 
or her little goat ; for, as she uttered the words, the 
fears trickled down her cheeks. 

•f sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief. I 
then steeped it in my own — and then in her's— -and 
then in mine — and then I wiped her*s again — and as I 
did it, I felt such undescribable emotions within me, 
as I am sure could not be accounted for from any 
.oombinations of matter and motion. 

' I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the books 
with which materialists have pestered the world ever 
convince me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked 

"her if she remembered a pale thin person of a man, who 

had sat down betwixt her and her goat about two 

years before ? She said, she was unsettled much at 

that time, but remembered it upon two accounts — 
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that ill as she was^ she saw the perswi pitied, h^i 
and next, that her goat had stc^eQ his handkercbiel^ 
and she had beaten him for the theft-^she had wi|s^ 
ed it, she said^ in the brook^ and kept it.^ver.nDce 
in lier pockety to restore it to him incase c^ ^^fiqi^lt 
eiTsr aee him again^ which^ she added^ hi^h^|h^ 
promised her. As she told me thi£^ jshe tof^rtj^ 
handkerchief out of her pocket to let me see itrslliiB 
had folded it up neatly in a couple of yine kav^ fied 
rou^d with a tendriL On opening it> I saw .am S 
marked in cme of the comers. . . . t 
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She had since that^ she told me, strayed as tiif ts 
Rome, and walked round St* Peter's once — and.«Te« 
tamed back— that she found her way alone acrpoj 
the Appennines~-had travelled over all Lombavclf 
without money — and through the flinty roads oT S^ 
voy without shoes. How she had borne it, and.jb^cmr 
she had got supported, she could not tell-*«but Gold 
tempers the wind, said Maria, to the shorn lambu .,; 
, Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, said I ; andm^e^ 
thou in my own land, where I have a cottage,. J 
would take thee to it and shelter thee ; thou should^t 
eat of my own bread, and drink of my own cup*— I 
would be kind to thy Sylvio — ^in all thy weaknfjsg<iS 
and wanderings I would seek after thee and bvhig 
thee back — when the sun went down I would. #i|y 
my prayers, and when I had done, thou shojuldst fluy 
the evening song upon thy pipe ; nor would the in^ 
cense of my sacrifice be worse accepted for entering 
Heaven along with that of a broken heart. 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this ; and 
Maria observing, as I took out iiiy, handkerchief, that 
it was steeped too much already to be of use, would 
needs go wash it in the stream— And where will you 
dry it, Maria? said I — I will dry it in my bo^qi^, 
said she — it will do me good. , . ./ ,. .,,^ 

And is your heart; still so warm, Marjaf s^d.)^\, 

I touched upon the string on which b^ng.i^U.,);^ 
sMTows — rsbe looked with wjstful ,disor(}^r,/pK ^c^ffie 
time in my face ; and then, without saying Any tiijmg, 
.took her pipe> and played her service to the Virg^. 
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-— The^ stHiag I had touched ceased to vibrate — in a 
BkMietit t^ two Marid returned to h^telf-i-let her 
pipe faU^--:4nd rose up. 

'And where are you goings Maria? said I.-^he 
sdd'io MouHnes — Let us go, said I, together. Ma^ 
iiU'^pttt hifer arm within mine, and lengthening the 
a&ing to let the dog follow — in that order we enters 
eid'MduIines. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the 
ikunrket-place^ yet when we got into the middle of 
thisy I stopped to take my last look and last farewell 
of Maria. 

' Maria^ though not tall^ was nevertheless 6f the 
firit order of fine forms — affliction had toudied hor 
kkjka with something that was scarce earthly — still 
sik^ was feminine : — and so much was there about her 
df 1^1 that the heart wishes, or the eyes look for in 
woman, that could the traces be ever worn out of her 
brain,' and those of Eliza's out of mine, she should 
not only eat of my bread, and drink of my own cup, 
but Maria should lie in my bosom, and be unto me 
atf'H daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden ! — ^imbibe the oil and 
wine which the compassion of a stranger, as he jour* 
lldyelh on his way, now pours into thy wounds— 4he 
Being who has twice bruised thee can only bind 
them np for ever. 

Sterne, 
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Differences in Mental Manifestations. 

In mental manifestations the distinction between 
power and activity is equally palpable. On the 
stage, Mrs Siddons senior, and Mr. John Kemble, 
were remarkable for the solemn deliberation of their 
nkanner, both ip declamation and action, and yet 
they were splendidly gifted iii power. They carried 
captive at once the sympathies and understand- 
ing of the audience, and made every, man feel his 
faculties expanding, and his Whole mind becoming 
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greater under the influence of thdr energ i ie tt. ^^ 
This was a display of power. Other perfornners^^ 
again^ are remarkable for vivacity of action and tlo» 
eotion^ who, nevertheless^ are felt to be feeble and 
ii)effective in rousing an audience to emotion. AvA*, 
vity is their distinguishing attribute, with am abeeneti 
of power. At the bar, in the pulpit, and in the <»• 
nate, the same distinction prevails. Many menibers 
c^ the learned professions display great felid^jr <^.il» 
lustf^tion, and fluency of elocution, surprisiiig nt 
with the quickness of their parts; who, nev9tlNS 
less, are felt to be neither impressive nor prpfoHnd. 
They possess acuteness without power^ and ingenui- 
ty without comprehensiveness and depth of under- 
standing. This also proceeds from activity with little 
vigour^ There are other public speakers, again, who. 
open heavily in debate, their faculties acting sIqvIji 
but deeply, like the first heave of a mountaiq-waviB. 
Tbeii: words fall like minute*guns upon the ear,^ wd. 
tQ the superficial they appear about to terminal^ ere. 
they have begun their efibrts. But even their fimt 
accent is one of power ; it rouses and arrests atten- 
tion ; their, very pauses are expressive, and indicate 
gathering energy, to be embodied in the sentence tbafr 
is to come. Whai fi&irly animated, they are imp^i^ 
ous as the torrent, brilliant as the lightning's bettn*. 
and take possession of feebler minds, by impressing 
them irresistibly with a feeling of gigantic power. 

Cosnbe; 
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The Elder's Death-bed. 



", Jamie, thy own father has forgotten theie in diiy. 
infancy, and me in my old age ; but, Jamie, forget 
not thou thy father, nor thy mother ; for that, thou 
knowest and feelest, is the commandment of God." 

The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He 
had gradually stolen closer and closer unto the lo^viag 
eld man^ and now was lying, worn out with sorrow^ 
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drfiBched and dissolved in tears^ in his grandfiither's 
hoBOttk^ His mother had sunk down on her knees, 
and hid her face with her hand. ^< Oh ! if my has* 
band knew but of this— he would never, never desert 
hb dying father i" And I now knew, that the Elder 
"waa foraying on his death-bed for a disobedient and 
irickcld son. 

• At -t^ affecting time, the Minister took the fa^ 
iiiUy4Mble on his knee, and said, *' Let us sing to 
the piraise and glory of God, part of the fifteenth 
piaim ;" and he read, with a tremulous and broken 
mbcy thoiBe beautiful verses, 

**< Within thy tabernacle, Lord, 
Who shall abide with thee ? 
And in thy high and holy hill. 
Who «haU a dweller be ? 

" The roan that walketh uprightly, 
And werketh righteousness, 
And as he thinketh in his heart, 
So doth he truth express.*' 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, 
and a tall, fine-looking man entered, but with a 
lowering and dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, 
in misery, and remorse. Agitated, confounded, and 
awe«struck by the melancholy and dirge-like music, 
he sat down on a chair, and looked with a ghastly 
face towards his father's bed. When the psalm ceas- 
ed, the Elder said, with a solemn voice, " My son— - 
thou art come in time to receive thy father's blessing. 
May the remembrance of what will happen in this 
room, -before the morning again shine over the Hazel- 
glen, win thee from the error of thy ways ! Thou art 
here to witness the mercy of thy God and thy Savi- 
oaati whom thou hast forgotten." 
j'iThe Minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with 
aBviipbraiding countenance, on the young man, who 
had not recovered his speech, and said, ** William [ 
fot three years past your shadow has not darkened 
the* doov: of the house of God. They who fear not 
the Anader/' moiy tremble at the still small Yenee^*^ 
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now is the hour for repentance — that your &tber'.f 
spirit may carry up to Heaven tidings of a CQDttJte 
soul saved from the company of sinners !" 

The young man^ with much effort, advanced tp 
the bed-sidoj .and at last found voice to say, ^' Fath^f: t 
I am not without the affections of nature— rand .1 
hurried home the moment I heard the minister luid 
been seen riding towards our house. I hope that you 
will yet recover, and, if I have ever made you on- 
happy, I ask your forgiveness — for though I may 
not think as you dp on matters of religion, I have a 
human heart. Father! I may have been lujjund, 
but I am not cruel. I ask your forgiveness." 

f^ Come near to me, William ; kneel down by the 
bed-side, and let my hand feel the head of my be- 
loved son — ^for blindness is coming fast upon me. 
Thou wert my first-born, and thou art my only liv- 
ing son. All thy brothers and sisters are lying in the 
churchyard, beside her whose sweet face thine own, 
William, did once so much resemble. Long wert 
thou the joy, the pride of my sotil, — aye, too much 
the pride, for there was not in all the parish such a. 
man, such a son, as my own William. If thy heart 
has since been changed, God may inspire it again, 
with right thoughts. I have sorely wept for thee-* 
aye, William, when there was none near me — even, 
as David wept for Absalom — for thee, my son^ mj 
son !" 

A long deep groan was the only reply ; but the 
whole body of the kneeling man was convulsed ; and 
it was easy to see his sufferings, his contrition, his 
remorse, and his despair. The Pastor said, with a 
sterner voice, and austerer countenance than wei« 
natural to him, ^' Know you whose hand is now 
lying on your rebellious head } But what signifies 
ithe word father to him who has denied God, the F^ 
ther of us all V " Oh ! press him not too hardly,** 
said his weeping wife, coming forward from a dark 
corner of the room, where she tried to conceal herself 
in grief, fear, and shame. ^' Spare, Oh I spare my 
husband — he has ever been kind to me;" and wi|h 
that she knelt down beside him, with her loi^ soft 
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irhiteamie mournfully and affectionately laid acrou 
Ua neck. " Go thou, likewise, my aweet little 
Jamie," said the Elder, " go even out of ray bosom 
ind Icneel dowh beside thy fetlier and thy mother, so 
that I mny Mess you all at once, and with one 
fcaming prayer." The child did as the solemn voice 
Omunanded, and knelt down somewhat timidly by 
hir father's side ; nor did the unhappy man decline 
encitcling with his arm the child too much neglect- 
ed,' but still dear to him as his own blood, in spite 
of the deadening and debasing influence of infidelity. 

" Put the word of God into the hands of my son, 
«nd let him read aloud to his dying father the S5th, 
96th, and 27th verses of the eleventh chapter of the 
^spel according to St. John." The Pastor went up 
to the kneelers, and, with a voice of pity, condol- 
ence, and pardon, said, " There was a time when 
none, William, could read the Scriptures better than 
tbou couldst — can it be that the son of my friend 
hotfa forgotten the lessons of his yottth If" He had 
not forgotten them — there was no need for the re- 
pentant sinner to lift up his eyes from the bed-side. 
The sacred stream of the gospel had worn a cliannel 
in his heart, and the waters were again flawing. 
With a choked voice, he said, " Jesus said unto her, 
lam the resurrection and the life: And whosoever 
lireth, and believeth in me, shall never die. Be- 
lievest thou thiaP She said unto him. Yea, Lord: 
I believe thoii art the Christ, the Son of God, which 
should come into the world." 

" That is not an unbeliever's voice," said the dying 
man, triumphantly; "nor, William, hast thou an 
anbdiever's heart. Say that thou believest in what 
thou hast now read, and thy father . will die happy I" 
•* I do believe ! and as thou forgivest me, so may I 
be forgiven by my Father who is in heaven." The 
Elder seemed like a man suddenly inspired with a 
new life. His faded eyes kindled — his pale cheeks 

KfWed — his palsied hand seemed to was strong — and 
voice was clear as that of manhood in its prime. 
"Into thy hands, O God! I commit my spirit;" 
and; M sayhig, he gently sunk back on his pillow ; 
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and I tkoQght I heard a sigh. — ^There was 'thflii a 
loflg deep silence, and the father, the mothery eoA 
the dntd, rose from their knees. Thd ^es of us'iill 
were turned towards the white placid fiicv c^ Ai 
figure new stretched in everlasting rest ; and^ widl^ 
out lamentations, save the silent lamentations cif til0 
resigned soul, we stood around the DEATH*Btl> W 
THE Etnsiu 
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Rousseau's Testimony in Favour of the GaspeL 
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**l ACKNDWLEnaE," says Monsieur Rousseau, intha 
character of a sceptic Savoyard vicar, '< at the saiiie 
time, that the majesty which reigns in the sasreil 
writings fills me with a solemn kind of astonishmeii^ 
and that the sanctity of the gospel speaks in a powe^* 
ful and c(»nmanding language to my heart. Cast 
your eye on the writings of the philosophers ; behcM 
them in all their studied pomp, and see how trifling, 
how insignificant they appear, when compared with 
the holy records of the gospel ! Is it possible that * 
book so sublime, and yet so artless and simple, oan 
be a production merely human ? 

** Will any one say that the gospel history is «tt 
mere fiction ? Believe me, my friend, it is not so thai 
impostors go to work ; I see nothing here that bm 
the air of fiction : and the facts relating to SocrliM/ 
ef which no mortal entertains the least doubt, are met 
so. well attested as those which are recorded in the 
history of Christ All your suppositions will beati* 
tended with the same difficulty^ which they only tm 
move some steps farther ofi*, to return again in it».fiiH 
force; for it is much more inconceivable and ab^rd 
to suppose that a number of persons should haveJnd 
their heads together to compose a book, than it tf?te 
grant that the subjects of it may have b^n takjeitfimi 
the real life and actions of one man. Jewish Wfiter^ 
with all their efforts, could never have arisen.to thkl 
noblf^atid^elevAited; tone^ to that pure M^A ^ufaiuoM 
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iBorality that reigns in the gospel ; and the history of 
Jesas is clothed with such characters of truths such 
lines of credibility^ that have something in them so 
grandy so striking, so absolutely inimitable, that the 
inrentor of such things would be still a greater object 
of astonishment, than the person of whom they are 
reported. 

** Is it possible that the person, whose history it 
(the gospel) unfolds, can be considered by any as a 
mere man ? Hear him speak ! behold his actions ! 
Is that the language of enthusiasm ! Is that the 
lordly tone of an ambitious ringleader? On the 
contrary, what gentleness and purity in his man- 
ners ! what mildness and afifecting grace in his in- 
fltmctions ! what deep wisdom in his discourses ! 
what presence of mind, what delicacy, what precision 
in his answers to the demands of the ignorant, or the 
objections of the perverse ! What an amazing empire 
over his passions did his whole conduct and conversa* 
tkn discover ! Where is the man, where is the sage, 
who has so far attained the perfection of wisdom and 
virtue, as to live, act, suffer, and die, without weak- 
ness on the one hand, or ostentation on the other } 
That sage was Christ When Plato drew the ideal 
portrait of his good man, covered with the reproach 
which is due to iniquity when he deserved the im« 
iMHtal prize of virtue, he drew exactly the character 
of Jeans. The resemblance was so far striking that it 
waa perceived by all the Christian fathers ; and, in- 
deed, it is not possible to mistake it Who, but such 
as the tyranny of prejudices and wilful blindness 
hinder from perceiving things in their true light, 
would dare to compare the son of Sophroniscus.with 
the son of Mary ! What an immense distance is there 
between these two characters! Socrates, expiring 
wilJioat pain or disgrace, acted his part, and sus- 
tained it to the end without much effort ; and if that 
easy death had not reflected a lustre upon his life, it 
woald be a question whether Socrates, with all his 
wit and sagacity, was any thing more than a sc^hist 
He was, say some, the inventor of morality ; but 
what do sudb mean ? Morality was practised long be* 

L 2 
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fore Socrates ; and he had only the inerit of saying 
what others had done, and of displaying, in his in- 
structions, what they exhibited in their examples. 
Aristides had been just, before Socrates had denned 
what justice was. Leonidas had laid daPrn his -lift 
fyt hia country, before Socrates had recommended 
the love of our country as a moral duty. Sparta 'WW 
firogal, before Socrates had praised frugality / And 
Greece abounded with virtuous men, before he Ilid 
explained the nature of virtue. But was itfitmi the 
morals and exiEunple of his countrymen that JeSna de- 
rived' the lines of that' pure and sublime morality 
that was inculcated in his instructions, and rixdfie 
forth in his example, and which he alone taught arild 
practised. with an equal d^ree of perfection ? In that 
midst of a people where the most furious fanadcisln 
reigned, tbe most exalted wisdom raised its ¥«ic^ 
and: the grand simplicity of the most heroic virtdei 
cast a lustre upon the vilest and most worthless of *all 
the nations. The death of Socrates, who breathfid 
his' last in a philosophical omversation with Itii 
firiends, was the mildest death that nature could tto* 
sire ; while the death of Jesus, expiring in torment; 
injured, inhumanly treated, mocked, cursed by -ilti 
assembled people, is the most horrible one that A 
mcrtal could apprehend. Socrates, while he takM 
the poisoned cup, gives his blessing to the person 
wiio presents it to him with the tenderest taarkH'ti 
sorrow. Jesus, in the midst of his dreadful ttgammi 
pr&ys-^for whom ? for his executioners, who wtrt 
foaming with rage against his person." 

SentiinentE so just, so true) and proper, clothed, too, iii sui^ 
elegant and eloi^uent language, cannot but challenge our wiuw> 
est: approbation ; and not the less so, when we consider the iatuMir 
t'^qm which they come. We have here many sentences reqtiiriA|^ 
the tone — the passion of wonder. The greater nuroUrr of j||i^ 
sentences marked with the note of admiration assume the fa^ixH| 
inflection. Is that the language of enthusiasm, is marked with the 
note of admiration, and yet to the following member, etidhi|^ Sn^Ui 
ringleader, the note of interrogation is affixed. But -the ^H^ it, 
the former is as much entitled to interrogatioo as tbt lattftv * ' 
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Firtt ImprefHons. 

..Pardon me, my dear Miss Stanley, to the^bte- 
ton with which I oppose your sentiments: I should 
not JMioiA that freedom, but I know that you are not 
in /Want of eandour. 

Preauming on the justness of your position, yon 
oenteoded, that it is ungenerous to fonn an opinion 
qH; a .single interview : I once thought so. You 
isemed to consider it as absurd to decide upon a di»* 
^HKtKae, as to fall in love, at first sight How absurd 
9Plsv«r the latter may be, as a fact it is unquestton* 
lUe*' The most romantic attachments have been 
fllsated by m single glance ; and, where a mutuality 
tf^pasaien could not exist, the most dreadful conse« 
fj||4ttices have ensued. For the support of this astey* 
ti^y I have learned authorities, the quotation of 
flihkh, to a lady, would bear the semblance of pedan* 
pFf. Sorely, £llinor, you are philosopher enough to 
Miaw that, in nature, there is a repulsive, as well aa 
atsywpathetic power. Do not these powers act in a 
moral sense? Have you not, on entering a roomi 
been irresistibly drawn, as by some secret charm, to 
jpome' parson whom you never saw before ? Have jrou 
npi.aigfaed for something like an intimacy, or confi* 
dapiee, with that person ? And, if this intimacy haa 
been effected, has it ever been followed by repen^ 
tiptoe ?«— I think I may answer for you — Na For 
my own part, I never formed a connection in ^t 
manner, which has not been strengthened by time, 
and justified by experience. On the other hand, 
have you never been affected by a repulsive power ? 
iHl^ve you never involuntarily recoiled from a coun- 
tenance, the possessor of which was totally unknown ? 
ifr^ohance, or necessity, have afterwards connected 
3rbu-^with such a person, have you never found the 
fljHst . iinpression just? or, rather, has it not been 
(iffpi^kso ?— 

. Among much pernicious matter contained in the 
writrnga* of a eertaki female philosophist, we occa*. 
siottally meet with some valuable ol^rvations. ift 
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her fragment v£ * The Cave of Fancy/ the sage/ Sa^ 
geatiM^ gives the following advice to his pupil :-<ii* 
'f Try to remember the effect the^r^/ appearance^ u 
stranger has on your mind; aud^ in propcnrtion iio 
your sensibility, you may decide on the character.'^ 
Something like this may be met with in Lord C]im* 
terfield. It is a sentiment, an attention to which 
may be of the greatest use through life, and is per* 
fectly accordant with the feelings of experience.— I 
cannot declaim scientifically on physiognomy; but, 
had I always been directed by a ^rst impresMum, I 
should never have maieriaUy suffered. At a &st 
glance, I have turned from a villain's couDtenanee 
with contempt, distrust, and terror. I afterwards 
reflected on this ; severely censured myself, md 
termed * it prejudice. This prejudice I conquered. 
Circumstances induced, and even rendered unavoid- 
able, an intimacy with this man; which intimacy 
ripened into friendship. I gloried in the expulaioo 
of my prejudices : I blamed nature for deceiving me 
with a mask which obscured a heart, pure, generous^ 
and benevolent ; and I resolved, in future, never to 
be influenced by ^ijirst impression, — Time, at lengthy 
opened my eyes^ and nature punished me for a dere- 
liction of her rules ; she had not deceived me— -de- 
ception was the produce of art ; my pretended fiiend 
was the very villain I at Jirst supposed him, and I 
the victim of his duplicity. 

You know me too well, Ellinor, to attribute 
these sentiments to disappointment or selfish cynicism; 
nor will you suspect me of writing them for the pur- 
pose of steeling your heart against the best virtues of 
humanity. They may serve as a partial defence 
against the insidious attacks of hypocrisy, and can 
never injure the cause of honesty. — If Lavater's na- 
tions be just, that vicious courses generate personid 
deformity, and that intellectual virtue is capable of 
producing external beauty, what a potent stimulus 
do they form for the exertion of moral rectitude ! . 

A strange love letter, this ! perhaps, you wUl ex- 
claim.— Do not mistake me, Ellinor; it is not^in* 
tended as such. On that subject, I trust, w^ per« 



fectlyvunderstiuid each other.-^I shall conclude -with 
aa-ex^ct ftom a work of th^ lady, whom I before 
%iiQted«: you^ if you please, may apply it; widyou 
iliay-i.also apply its parody to the above-mention^ 
ed'iq^iilaive power. — ' Kindred minds are drawn to 
«ad|i other by expressions which elude description^; 
stod; like the gentle breeze that plays on a smooth 
lak^^ they are rather felt than seen.' Adieu ! 

?— • ' Anonymous 

^ ■ * 

^ y^haX inflection at posUion, interview, character, may be, 
^nce, exist, assertion, EUinor^ repulsive. Are there any ques- 
ifonlng meinbers, the first words of which you would make em- 
ilMde? 0b you think the sense shovld incline us to-f^vetha 
•iM|Aatio stress to Do not, Haive you not. Have you not sighed, 
UM sT^ What tone of voice is necessary for this . extract ? 
IJ^puM you consider the tone of anger unnatural here ? 
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Scenes in Egypt, 

r With a quick-beating hearty and steps rapid as 
my thoughts^ I strode away^ took the path to the 
village of Kamac^ skirted it^ and passing over loose 
Ji^dg andj among a few scattered date trees, 1 found 
-loyself in the grand alley of the sphinxes, and di- 
lectJy opposite that noble gateway which has been 
called triumphal ; certainly triumph never passed un- 
-4e|r,one more lofly, or, to my eye, of a more impos« 
ing poagnificence. On the bold curve of its beauti- 
4|illy projecting cornice, a globe coloured, as of fire, 
stretches forth long overshadowing wings of the very 
.bcigbjtest azure. This wondrous and giant portal 
«9taiids well ; alone, detached a little way from the 
.fX^fiBB of the great ruins, with no columns, walls, or 
.pcopylasa immediately near. I walked slowly up to 
jit, through the long lines of sphinxes wmch lay 
eOpchant on either side of the broad road (once pav- 
ed),,^ t|)ey were marshalled by him who planned 
tbe^/princely structures, we know not when. They 
MieoS^ stone less durable than granite : their general 
.^jrma are fully preserved, but the detail of execution 
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is, in most of them, worn away. — In those forina, in 
that couched posture, in the decaying, ehapelen 
heads, tlie huge worn paws, the little image between 
ihem, and the sacred tau grasped in its crossed 
hands, there is something which disturbs you with a 
sense of awe. In the locality you cannot err ,- you 
are on a. highway to a heathen temple ; one that the 
Roman catne, as you come, to visit and admire, and 
the Greek before him. And you know that priest ani 
king, lord and slave, the festal throng and the so- 
litary worshipper, trod for centuries where you do; 
and you know that there has been the crowding 
flight of the vanquished towards their sanctuary and 
last hold, and the quick trampling of armed pursuers, 
and the neighing of the war-horse, and the voice of 
the trumpet, and the shout, as of a king, among 
them, all on this silent spot. And you see before 
you, and on all sides, ruins; — the stones which 
formed walls and square temple-towers thrown down 
in vast heaps ; or still, in large masses, erect as the 
builder placed them, and where their material has- 
been fine, their surfaces and corners smooth, sharp, 
and uninjured by time. They are neither grey nor 
blackened; like the hones of man, they seem to 
whiten under the sun of the desert. Here is no 
lichen, no moss, no rank grass or mantling ivy, no 
wallilower or wild fig-tree to robe tliem, and to t»ni> 
ceal their deformities, and bloom above them. No; 
— all is the nakedness of desolation — the colossal 
skeleton of a giant fabric standing in the ontrtrtered 
sand, in solitude and silence. 

There are no ruins like these ruins. In the first 
court you pass into, you find one large, lofty, solita* 
ry column, erect among heaped and scattered ftag- 
ments, wliich had formed a colonnade of one-and- 
twenty like it. You pause awhile, and then move 
slowly on. You enter a wide portal, and find your^ 
self surrounded by one hundred and fifty colunms, 
on wliich 1 defy any man, si<ge or siivagc, to look 
unmoved. Their vast proporliona, the better taste of 
after days rejected and disused ; but the still asto- 
nishment, the serious gaze, the thickening breath of 
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the awed traveller^ are tributes 6f an admiratioii not 
ta be checked or frozen by the chilling rules of taste. 

Author of Sketches in India. 

^ Here yoo have a flowing st3rle. The descriptions, grand—in- 
cline yoa to be serious. Something imposing, awfbl, aublivke, 
i|lL«({ if the nakedness of desoUUian-^the caiossal sMetan ^ # gUmi 
^/kJbnc standing in the unwaiered sand, in soUlude and sUtnoe^^^ 
Wjiere^ either in prose or poetry, could you find a superior? 
Tftere are some negative members which demand the falling in- 
flection. Where are they ? 



General Ignorance of ike Real Sources of- NaliontU 
Wealth, the Cause of much Misertf. 

Af^ter stating^ with his usual caution and sa^acity^ 
that it would be unreasonable to expect any signal or 
immediate effect from the most general study of the 
principles of this science^ Mr. M'Culloch obiserres,' 
tbait it would not be easy, however^, to overrate the 
pernicious effects even of popt/Zor ignorance andmis- 
ooinception on the subject to which it relates; and 
states that, in the course of his Lectures, he has 
** frequent occasion to refer to various instances, among 
the innumerable variety that might be pointed out, 
both in the history of this and other countries, to 
show the injurious effects of popular ignorance on' 
imtibfial /^bsperity. How often, for example, have 
all the evils of scarcity been aggravated by the 
groundless prejudices of the public against corn* 
(tMlers, and the injudicious interference of govern-' 
XBle/M ? How often have restrictions and prohibiitbns 
been solicited by those to whom they proved produc- 
dve only of ruin? How often have the labouring 
dlMses endeavoured to prevent the introduction and 
ioot^ovement of machines, and processes for abVidging 
\ib6at', and reducing the cost of production, though 
it -is certain that they are uniformly the greatest 
gainers by them ? How mudi has the rate of wages 
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been reduced, and the condition of the lower classes 

been deteriorate^!, by the prevalence of mistaken 

opinions respecting the principle of population ; and 

the mistaken application of public chanties ? — The 

object of the famous excise scheme, proposed by 

Sir Robert Walpole in 1733, was not to raise the 

duties on any commodity whatever, but to introduce 

the narehousifig and bonding system — " To make 

London a free port, and iy consequence the market ijf' 

the world." And yet the mere proposal of this 

scheme had well nigh lighted up the flames of rebel- 

lion in the country, and its abandonment by the mi- 

I nister was hailed with the most earnest and entbuai- 

I Mtic demonstrations of popular rejoicing. And such 

I i> the strength of vulgar prejudice, that it was not 

Itrntil 1603 that the warehousing system — the greatest 

J improvement that has perhaps ever been made in the 

K'Snancial and commercial policy of the country— 

V Could be safely adopted. 

" But where examples of this sort are so numerous 
I'flnd striking as to arrest the attention of every one, 
fttt is unnecessary to specify them. I Khali only, 
(tfiererore, further observe, that the war of 1756, the 
an war, and the greater part of the wars 
r last century, with the exception of those that 
It of the French Revolution, were waged for 
the purpose of preserving or acquiring some exclu- 
sive commercial advantage. But does any one sup- 
pose that these contests could have been carried on, 
at such an infinite expense of blood and treasure, had 
the mass of the people known that their object was 
1 utterly unattainable i' — had they known that it is im- 
I IMMsible for any one country to monopolize wealth 
I and riches; and that every such attempt must ulti- 
I Stately prove ruinous to itself, as well as injurious to 
I odiers P It is to Political Economy that we owe an 

I incontrovertible demonstration of these truths ; — 

II truths that are destined to exercise the most salutary 
■tafluence on humanity — to convince mankind that it 
■a for their interest to live in peace, to deal with each J 

Mhcr on fair and libersl principles^ and not to be- J 
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ccMxie the dupes of their own short-sighted avarice, or 
the willing instruments of the blind ambition, or 
petty animosities, of their rulers." 

M<CuIloch. 

What inflection at govemmentf ruin, them, charUies, whatever, 

mtfefenh port, world , country, r^oicing, onct them, treaturest at~ 

tamable, riches, others* There are parenthetical members in this 

extract. Mention them. There are negative members. Where 

are they ? Do they belong to the rising or the falling inflection ? 

Giye yoor reasons. 



00*i* t irimf>*»*^i**»***»0*f»»0*»**» 



Characler of Napoleon le Grand, on Ms Return to 
France after the Conquest of Italy. 

The character of Napoleon, at this period, appears 
to have been that of an enterprising soldier, with ex-> 
traordinary talents and genius, but of no fixed politi- 
cal princples or opinions ; full of aspiring thoughts, 
but without any settled plan to fi^atify his ambition. 
It was impossible, said Meerfeldt, for any one to 
converse with him for ten minutes, without per^reiv- 
ing that he was a man of great views and great capa- 
city. His language, his manner, his conceptions, 
said Melsi, were striking and peculiar. In conversa- 
tibn, as in war, he was fertile and full of resource ; 
quick in discerning, and prompt in pressing the 
weak points of his adversary. His information from 
boo^s was small, and he had made little progress in 
any branch of study except in mathematics ; but he 
liiiA. gceBt quickness of apprehension, and wonderful 
ppvvers of application. Of all his qualities, conti- 
nued Melsi, the most remarkable was his capacity of 
long continued and unremitted attention. His pro- 
jects were vast and gigantic, conceived with genius, 
b&fc sometimes impracticable, and not unfrequently 
abandoned from temper, or defeated by his own im^ 
p|itienjce. He was naturally hasty, decisive, impe- 
tm>us apd violent; but would make himself. very 
a^^eable' in conversation, and showied great defer- 
ence and civility to those whom he wished to conci- 



ITafi^. Tiiou^ habitually dosk^S'r^mi} tt^^^A 
ildme^mek iiiiitscte^ and irxij^Ttideiit fi^oni faJ^ti^ 
blithe seemed Tiefvief tor itttbbsoAi'hiiri^^If 416^2^25 
ti6h/"'« L'a balle qui me tttera, ptortera lil'Dij 'Ubffi/ 
W^ one of his saying^, and sayouf Isi of " th'at^tiflllf 
sS^attiral to Wn whose lives are daily exj^bslSF,^ 
the chances dP waf^ or to the idsm^s of ^6' d£2ttC 
His jfi^rd Was at this time pale and thiti ; ^knd' WUi 
s6 slehder :ii fraihe, his attivrty and'iehdiirftticlfe'orffi 
tigae appeared quite incredible. We qiiote'llit^ 



witli the greater con!Sdence> because he t^i^ a HSiA 
competent to judge df the Attainments as Wdl as ue 
tid^ts of others ; and, at the time we received dbi 
infoi^maiidfi from him, he was retired ftdm t!he "iroW, 
and had no motive whatever for extenuating otetijlf^ 
gerathsg'the truth. ' ' '^ 

■ Sttdi was Napoleon at his return to France, 'attbr 
the conquest' of Itdly, — an object of admiration^o Uie 
worlds and of jealousy and suspicion to the'gbv^riU 
nient he had served. ■ /" '•; '"^'^ 

£dikibinBk-' Revtew. 'M - 

■ . . • • ■*■ : ''i: - 

Wbat Inflection at said. Meerfeldt, said Melsi, coniiftued MtUh 
^eninst thoughts^ ambition^ imprudence^ from pasdorit palfi^ ani 
thihfjrame, confidence t of otherst from him* ^ 






i ■ • . ■ . • .^ 

Harley's Death ... 

' ^HERE are some remembrances, said Harlejr* 
wtuch rise involuntary on my heart, and make dm; 
almost wisli to live. I have been blessed with ^ fi^w 
frietids, who redeem my opinion of mankinds \^f»^ 
* collect^ with the tenderest emotion, the sceoe^.fi^ 
{Measure I. have passed among them-^-but^^ifejAl^ 
meet again, my friend, iiever to be separated. J^b^fSfk 
are some feelings which perhaps are too tender ,jK)q|>e 
suffered by the world. The world, ia geT)eu|^ ,4% 
selfish, interested, and unthinking, and.^iiovfft t^ 
imputation of romance, or melancholy^. ^on.,^jiffiigf 
temper xnore susceptible than its owrL_ 1 ig^^^iy||;J^at 
think, ' in those regions which I contemplate, if tliere 
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i| yviyi thing of mortality left about us, that these 
ieeUngs will subsist ; — they are called — ^perhaps they 
are-!— -weaknesses^ here ; — but there may be some bet- 
ter modifications of them in heaven^ which may de- 
Bfi^e the name of virtues." He sighed^ as he spoke 
tjiese last words. He had scarcely finished tbem^ 
V(pijB3i the door opened, and his aunt appeared, lead- 
]|u^ in Miss Walton. '' My dear, says she, here is 
Miss Walton, who has been so kind as to come and 
inquire for you herself." I could perceive a tran« 
IBient glow upon his face. He rose from his seat.— 
" If to know Miss Walton's goodness, said he, be a 
title to deserve it, I have some claim." She begged 
him to resume his seat, and placed herself on the 
80& beside him. I took my leave. His aunt accom- 
panied me to the door. He was left with Miss Wal- 
ton alone. She inquired anxiously after his health. 
" I believe, said he, from the accounts which my 
physicians unwillingly give me, that they have no 
great hopes of my recovery." — She started as he 
spoke ; but, recollecting herself immediately, endea- 
voured to flatter him into a belief that his apprehen- 
sions were groundless. ^' I know, said he, that it 
is usual with persons at my time of life to have 
those hopes which your kindness suggests ; but I 
would not wish to be deceived. To meet death as 
becomes a man, is a privilege bestowed on few : I 
would endeavour to make it mine : — nor do I think, 
that I can ever be better prepared for it than now : 
'tis that chiefly which determines the fitness of its ap- 
proach." " Those sentiments," answered Miss Wal- 
ton, "are just: but your good sense, Mr Harley, 
will own, that life has its proper value. — As the pro- 
vince of virtue, life is ennobled ; as such, it is to be 
desired. — To virtue, has the Supreme Director of all 
things assigned rewards enough, even here, to Ax its 
attachments." 

The subject began to overpower her. — Har)ey lift- 
ed up his eyes from the ground — " There are, said 
he, in a low voice, — ^there are attachments. Miss 
Walton" — His glance met her's — they both betrayed 
a eonfiuiony and were both instantly with^awn.— - 
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Me paused some moments-—'' I Am, he md,. in. sii^ 
a state as calls £(tr sincerity ; let that alpne[ excuse if 
-^t is^ perhaps, the last time we shall ever meet ,| 
feel tomethiug particularly solemn in the acknow- 
tedgment; yet my heart swells to make it, awe^ ji| 
it is by a sense of my presumption^ — ^by a senae ,of 
your perfections/'—- He paused again—'' Let it net 
offend you, he resumed, to know their powor over 
one so unworthy. My heart will, I believei fl(pon 
cease to beat, even with that feeling which it shall 
lose the latest— To love Miss Walton could not be a 
crime. — ^If to declare it is one, the expiation will^be 
made." Her tears were now flowing without ooji- 
trol. — " Let me entreat you, said she, to have bet- 
ter hopes— let not life be so indifferent to you ; if 1x17 
wishes can put any value upon it — I will not pretend 
to misunderstand you — I know your worth — ^I have 
long known it — I have esteemed it — what would you 
have me say ? — I have loved it as it deserved !" He 
seized her hand:— ^ languid colour reddened his 
cheek— a smile brightened faintly in bis eye. As be 
gazed on her, it grew dim, it fixed, it closed — ^he 
sighed, and fell back on his seat — Miss Walton 
screamed at the sight — his aunt and the servants 
rushed into the room — ^they found them lying mo- 
tionless together. His physician happened to call at 
that instant — every art was tried to recover themr- 
with Miss Walton they succeeded — but Harley wts 
gone for ever ! 

Mackeniie. 



m»*s*****f*ftm»tt*tift»»^minitm* 



Opinion of Colonial Empire. ,j 

There are some who assert, that in a military and 
political point of view, the West Indies are of great 
importance to this country. This is a common, but 
a monstrous misrepresentation. We venture to aay, 
that Colonial empire has been one of the greatest 
curses of modern Europe. What nation has it- eviti' 
strengthened? What nation has it ever eoxich^> 
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What bave'been its iVuits ? Wars of fVvquent occur* 
redcb and immense cost, fettered trade, lavish ex- 
penditure, clashing jurisdiction, corruption in go- 
vernments, and indigence among the people. What 
biave Mexico and Peru clone for Spain, the Bnuils 
for Portugal, Batavia for Holland ? Or, if the expe* 
rience of others is lost upon us, shall we not profit by 
our own ? What have we not sacrificed to our infa- 
tuated paaaion for transatlantic dominion ? This it 
is that has so often led us to risk our own smiling 
gardens and dear firesides for some snowy desert or 
infectious morass on the other side of the globe: 
This inspired us with the project of conquering 
America in Germany : This induced us to resign all 
the advantages of our insular situation — to embroil 
ourselves in the intrigues, and fight the battles of 
half the Continent — ^to form coalitions which were 
instantly broken — and to give subsidies which were 
never earned : This gave birth to the fratricidal war 
against American liberty, with all its disgraceful de- 
feats, and all its barren victories, and all the mafi« 
saeres of the Indian hatchet, and all the bloody con- 
tracts of the Hessian slaughterhouse: .This it was 
wluch, in the war against the French republic, in- 
duced us to send thousands and tens of thousands of 
our bravest troops to die in West Indian hospitals, 
while the armies of our enemies were pouring over 
the Rhine and the Alps. When a colonial acquisition 
has been in prospect, we have thought no expendi- 
ture extravagant, no interference perilous. Gold has 
been to us as dust, and blood as water. Shall we 
never learn wisdom ? Shall we never cease to prose- 
cute a pursuit wilder than the wildest dream of al- 
chymy^ with all the credulity and all the profusion of 
Sir Epicure Mammon ? 

Edinburgh B«vtew. 

Wan offiegvent'-^ number of particulars. fVTuit have Afex/- 
£• mnd' Pom done for SptUn, the BraxUt for Poriugal, JBatavia 
Jor MwUand t may be read as three separate questions. The first 
ending at Spain— the second, Pbrtugal-^the third, Holland.— 
Wbev* b^in to rise in this questioning member, \f the experi 
eniee Iff others-^ T 
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'Vbcy 



^vithout — they woukl lose their compaiiiana or thein- 
a^rs^,.)!) ibm did Bq%. Tba iuhion of Londan ia 
cuTieid into me nnaller towxs, without r^arding the 
iwaton. It IB not a " needless piece of refinement in 
.^^Kr<|CS^"-^Khich induces the women to refuse a 
i(ru){p;r.'s lUTB — in the d^^-time. It is wly oomnwn 
'.JlfS^r ^t night — when it con be of us«, th^f Uke it 
■w.4wpt »cru[Je. 

Bluckwaad'i Uigubie. 



.. ^,1,.. .. Sebaxa and the Knight of Ivanhoc^ . 

jf,, *|.^His flkirts of the wood Keetn lined witji urchcfs, 
WJ^w^b Qnlf X few are advanced from ic^.dstk il|^ 
uow,,V—-" Under what banner?" asked Iraaboe-fr- 
'' Pn^cV no ensign of war wliich. I can observe," fo- 
aWCTpd Rebecca. — " A singular novelty/^mutteii^ 
^^kWght, " to advance to Biorm such a castle witb- 
my .ranuion or banner displayed. — See'st thoir who 
[^X,pe that act as leaders?" — " A knight, claj^in 
p)^ aimoiu', is the moat conspicuous," said ,the 
^l^e^; "he alone ia armed from head to heel, .and 
^^m^^jto assume the direction of al! around hifn,"-^ 
_»,'^J)at device does lie bear on his shield?" rej^Ued 
Tva^a,^. — " Something resembling a bar of . Von, 
j^d^, padlock painted blue on the black sbield."7— 
,".^' fetterlock and shackle bolt azure,"- — e^id Iv^n- 
"^^ ; " I know not who may beai- ihe device^ l^yt 
y/^} I V. sen it might now be mine own. Canst tljou 
■n^^, ^ep the motto ?" — " Scarce the device itself at ,^8 
^sj^ctr," , replied Itebecca; "but when the sjim 
_£ljj}Cpp^f^ir uptju his shield, it shows as I t/e^yoa." 
.j^^'j.^^p.ip, , there ,nq other leaders?" exclainjjed ttie 
^anjHous.^ljuirer. — " None of mark and dlltitic^pn 
jMt.t.c'qn' behold from tliis station," said B^bec^; 
j'^|ii>ji^' ((oubtlessj the otjier side uf the castle ia.idso 
^to^^Wd. They seem even now preparing to adyaQce 
'^protect us I— What 3 dreadful sight !— Thofp^w^o 
auy#n|Ce ^rs^.bear Jiuge shield^, and defences made gi' 
^^nk i.-,tne others folloWii beifding their bqw&,as,t^tiey 



taref^ thou hast Kiiddil!'!"— Her desMprtid^ 'm» &)Mr. 
suddenly ititerrnpted by thi^ ii^fiS'fbr'iftS^kile^'If^kM} 
was given by theblast bf & shrill bugl^; «nd «llaiioi»-t 
answered by a flourish of thie; Normatttrtitnpfett^ihMlf' 
the battleitfents, which^ mingled with the de^Ptsb^ 
hollow clatig of thie hakers — a species of ketUe^druW/ 
— ^retorted in notes of defiance the ehaliehge'of'dMi 
enemy. — '^ And t must lie here like a bedrfddeii' 
monk," exclaimed Ivanhoe, ^« while the game that- 
gi ves me freedom or death is played out by the baad of 
others! — Look fVom the window once again, Idn^i 
maiden, but beware that you are not marked bv' tii^ 
archers beneath — Look out once more, and tell nbeif 
they yet advance to the storm.** — With pati^MiteoiM; 
rage, strengthened by the interval which ^rii^-iUy^ 
employed in mental devotion, Rebecca again took 
post at the lattice, sheltering herself, however, so as 
not to ba visible from beneath. — « What dost th6U 
see Rebecca?" again demanded the wounded iiiigfi^' 
** Nothing but the cloud of arrows, flying so thick lip. 
to dazale mine eyes, and to hide the bowm'en wbo 
shoot them." — " That cannot endure," siaid Ivanhotf^* 
" if they press not right on to carry the castle tff' 
pure force of arms, the archery may avail but l^ttl^' 
against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for .thf. 
knight of the fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how 
he bears himself; for as the leader is so will his fol- 
lowers be." — " I see him not," said Rebecca — " Foul 
craven!" exclaimed Ivanhoe; '' does he blench from 
the helm when the wind blows highest ?" — " He 
blenches not ! he blenches not 1" said Rebecca, " I 
see him now ; he leads a body of men close under 
the outer barrier of the barbican. — They pull dorvm 
the piles and palisades ; they hew down the t>tfliiart 
with axes — His high black plume floats inroad' <6^M0 
the throng, like a raven over the fidid of th^-sliuiil-^ 
They have made a breach in the barrierrs-— tii«j/t«ili 
in — ^they are thrust back ! — Front-de*B«)eiif h4ild|[^B 
defenders, I see his gigantic form aho¥e tb**pi«tliMU 
They throng to the breach, and the ph^is dili|lMid 
hatid to haiid ah'd maM to'imM. ■'■ «J -'*i i^'^no.i na q., 



• -^^'Sl^|upi<aiint9. have won the .barri/ei;ijr hfive they 

xi^t*7 mid ,|yaphoftr*-" They have-r-they" have — and 

tfei^lpreaf- tile besieged hard upon the outer waU; 

sooieiplailt ladders, some swarm like bees, and en- 

dMivdur to asoeniSL upon tlie shoulders of each other 

-4^ow^ go stoneSj beams, and. trunks of trees upon 

tbeh^ heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded to 

tbdrtor, fresh men supply their places in the ajssault 

i^fOteid Cod ! hast thou given men thine own image, 

that it ahould be thus cruelly defaced by tlie himds 

of their brethren!"—" Think not of that," replied 

I^ranhoe ; " this is no time for such thoughts.— r 

Who yield? — ^who push their way ?" — « The ladders 

are Inrown down," replied Rebecca, shuddering;. 

thfr.acrfdiefs lie grovelling under them like crushed 

reptilea*— the besieged have the better." 

Ivnnhoc. 



t^ >•'. 



. Tbf ^nmrgy, life, and interest, with which this descriptive dia- 
logue' abounds, speak for themsclTes. It is not every day thai 
«t tnt^ with one in all respecto equal. Tiie various tones pecu* 
Uiv VDrtlie different sentiraents— -tones which it never entered 
ioto 'the heart of nature to separate from the language— »de- 
OMm^.all the attention, prudence, and discretion of a good 
reider.. The fair, the amiable, the devout JElebecca, oil be- 
holding tliese scenes of warfare, could not reA'un fVom ex- 
c&ifffing— (?rraf God! hast thou given men thine 9Wh ifnage^ 
tHai-U ihmUd be thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their brethren / 

•/•■■■:. 
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,]] ■ ■ The Vicar and his Daughter Olivia 



'■ XHXJa-sayiqg, she ran up a narrow flight of stairs^, 

ibaX'IWCOi from the kitchen to a room over-head, and 

I-AOVD'-p^ceiyed, by the loudness of her voice, and 

llMibitfeemess of her reproaches, that no money was 

t»-farfi Jiad from her lodger. I could hear her remon- 

ftraaoMi Very distinctly: 'Out, I say, pack out this 

mQnMtt; tramp, thou infamous creature, or V\\ give 

thefe^imark thou won't be the better for these three 

naiit|)9<. .What I you trumpery, to come and take 

up an honest house, without cross or coin to bless 




1S8 Mj^cwav^ 

yourself with ; come along, I say." — " O, dear Ma- 
dam/' cried the stranger, '' pity me ; pity a poor 
abandoned creature for one night, and death will 
soon <do the rest" I instantly knew the voice of py 
poor ruined child Olivia. I flew to lier. rescue, wj^e 
the woman was dragging her along by the hair, , 'inct 
caught the dear forlorn wretch in my arnU.----'' VJret 
come, any way welcome, my dearest lost €Snp, ii§ 
treasure, to your poor old father^s bosom. ThdujEa 
the vicious fotsake thee, there is yet one in the wo^ 
that will never forsake thee: though thou hadsir' £|^ 
thousand crimes to answer for, he will forgei'.t^i ''' 
all." — '< O 1 my own dear" — ^for minutes sJh^e ' c56i 
say no more — '* my own dearest good Papa ! Col 
angels be kinder! how do I deserve so'm^dhf ' fffi 
villain, J hate him and myself, to be a reprodid^^A 
such goodness. You can't forgive me. I know V^ 
cannot." — " Yes, my child, from my heart I do fdi*-! 
give thee ! Only repent, and we both shall ye^"^ 
happy. We shall see many pleasant days y0t^**ii''^ 
OBvia." — " Ah ! never. Sir, never. The rest 'of ^ 
wretched life must be infamy abroad, and s&airii 
home. But, alas ! Papa, you look much paler 
you used to do. Could such a thing as I am give ^1/11 
so much uneasiness ? Sure you have too much .w^ 
dom to take the miseries of my guilt upon y6virs^it?| 
— " Our wisdom, young woman," replied I.—** Ah! 
why so cold a name. Papa?" cried she, ** ThisU'dSe 
first time you ever called me by so cold a nanfe.*^ 
" I ask pardon, my darling," returned I ; ''"birt;)! 
was going to observe, that wisdom makes but a Ah4i 
defence against trouble, though at last a sure one. ^ 



C.I1- 



Vicar •CW«kd|^«/ 
Notice the harsh treatment of the landlady in theiror^v.: 



/ 9t^. What tone of voice do they require ? On the othfr^bfnd, 
the fuppllcating tone of Olivia, accompanied with, 0, d^r iUa- 
dttm. — Further, the language of the Vicar, irekonut* '''^^"Oii 

• - o:fr J: 



1 '' . . . * 

."/-^ .THOU011T4 said the curate^ that you gentlemen 
^Qie army, Mr Trim^ never said your prayers at all. 
•-*-X heard the poor gentleman say his prayers last 
qigot^ jsaid the landlady, very devoutly, and with 
i^y own ears, or I could not have believed it — Are 
ySlsureof it? replied the curate. — A soldier, an't 
please your reverence, said I, prays as oflen — of his 
own accord — ^as a parson : — and, when he is fighting 
m.bis king, and for his own life, and for his honour 
tOQ^ hfi has the most reason to pray to God, of any 
ope in the whole world. — ^'Twas well said of thee, 
'PJw» saiid my uncle Toby. But when a soldier, 
8fii4 tj an't please your reverence, has been standing 
fijfr .twelve hours together in the trenches, up to his 
kpees in cold water,— or engaged, said I, for ^ye 
QiQjpthB together, in the long and dangerous marches ; 
iiffiraiged, perhaps, in his rear to-day ; harassing 
others to-morrow ;-^etached here — countermanded 
there ; resting this night out upon his arms — ^beat up 
in bis shirt the next ; — ^benumbed in his joints — per- 
haps without straw in his tent to kneel on ; — ^he must 
my his prayers Iioiv and when he can. — I believe, said 
I ■ f or I was piqued, quoth the Corporal, for the 
rjeputati(m of the army — I believe, an't please your 
reverence, said J, that when a soldier gets time to 
prgyy..-he prays as heartily as a parson^ — ^though not 
wiUi all his fuss and hypocrisy. — Thou shouldst not 
have said that. Trim ; said my uncle Toby — for God 
only knows who is a hypocrite, and who is not: — 
At the great and general review of us all. Corporal, 
at the day of judgment (and not till then) — it will 
be seen who have done tneir duties in this world,-— 
ahd who have not ; and we shall be advanced, Trim, 
accordingly. — I hope we shall, said Trim. — It is in 
the Scripture, said my uncle Toby ; and I will show 
it thee to-morrow. — In the mean time, we may de-. 
pend upon it. Trim, for our comfort, said my uncle 
Toby, that God Almighty is so good and just a go^ 
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vemor of the world, that if we have but done our 
duties in it^ — it will never be inquired into whether 
we have done them in a red coat or a black one. — 
I hope not, said the CorporaL — But go on, Tritn^ 
said my uncle Toby, with the story. 

When I went up, continued the Corporal, into the 
Lieutenant's room, which J did not clo till the expi- 
ration of the ten minutes, he was lying in his bed 
with his head raised upon his hand, his elbow upon 
the pillow, and a clean white cambric handkerchief 
beside it. The youth was iust stooping down to take 
up the cushion upon which I supposed he had been 
kneeling, — the book was laid upon the bed, — and as 
he rose, in taking up the cushion with one hand, he 
reached out his other to take the book away at the 
same time. Let it remain there, my dear, said thci 
Lieutenant. 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I had walkM 
up dose to his bedside : — If you are Captain Shandj*! 
servant, said he, you must present my thanks to vgiir 
master, with my little boy's thanks along with toeing 
for his courtesy to me ; — If he was of Leven's^-aaid 
the Lieutenant ; — I told him your honour was — TheD> 
said he, I served three campaigns with him in Flan- 
ders, and remember him ; — but 'tis most likely, as I 
had not the honour of any acquaintance wiUi him, 
that he knows nothing of me.— You will tell him, 
however, that the person his good nature has laid 
under obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a Lieute? 
nant in Angus's : — ^but he knows me not — said he a 
second time, musing: — possibly he may know my 
story — added he ; pray tell the Captadn, I was the 
Ensign at Breda, whose wife was most unfortunately 
killed with a musket-shot, as she lay in my arms, in 
my tent. — I remember the story, an't please your 
honour, said I, very well. — Do you so? said he, 
wiping his eyes with his handkerchief, — ^then well 

may I In saying this, he drew a little ring out of 

his bosom, whidi seemed tied with a black ribband 
about his neck, and kissed it twice — Here, WHjg, 
said he.-— The boy flew across the room to the bed* 
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aide, and falling down upon his knee, took the ring 
in bis hand, and kig»ed it too, — then kissed his fsther, 
«nd iat down upon the bed and wept. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, v/iih a deep sigh, — I 
wish, T>iiii, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the Corporal, is too mudi 
eoncemed : — shall I pour your honour out a glass of 
sack to your pipe ? — Do, Trim, said my uncle Toby- 

I remember, saiil my uncle Toby, sighing again, 
the story of the ensign and his wife — and particularly 
Well, that he, as well as she, upon some account or 
other — I forget what — was universally pitied by the 
whole regiment; — but finish the story. — 'Tis finished 
ilrebdy, said the Corporal — for I could stay no longer 
— .so wished his honour a good-night. Young I.e 
Fevre rose from off the bed, and saw me to the bot- 
tom of the stairs ; and as we went down together, 
told me they had come from Ireland, and were on 
tbfeir route to join the regiment in Flanders. — But, 
alas ! said the Corporal — the Lieutenant's last day's 
march is brer. — Then what is to become of his poor 
bbV? tiried my uncle Toby. 

Tluni hast left this matter short, said my uncle 
Toby to the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed 
— and I will tell thee in what, Trim. — [n the first 
place, when thou madest an offer of my services to 
Le Fevre, — as sickness and travelling are both ex- 
pensive, Hnd thou knewest he was but a poor Lieute- 
nant, with a son to subsist, as well as himself, out of 
his pay — that thou didst not make an offer to him of 
my purse; because, had he stood in need, thou 
kngwest. Trim, he had been as Welcome to it as iny- 
self. — Your honour knows, said the Corporal, I had 
rfo orders. — ^I'rue, quoth my uncle Toby— thou didst 
yisry right, Trim, as a soldier, — but certainly very 
wrong as a man^ 

'■'''tn the -second place, for which, indeed, thou hast 
the, saline excuse. Continued my uncle Toby, when 
ehoti (Offeredat him whatever was in ray Aoimc,— thou 
sfj^iuldst have offered him my house loo, — a sick br»- 
tner-oitt^er should have the best quarters. Trim ; and 
it 'we hid him with us — we could tend and loolc to . 
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him : thou art an excellent nurse thyselfj Triv i^ #pd 
what with thy care of him^ and the old woman'f^^anl 
his boy's, and mine together, we nqight recruit Judp 
again at once, and set him upon his legs.-— 

— In a fortnight or three weeks, added my lUiMile 
Toby, smiling, he might march.—- He will nev^ 
march, an't please your honour, in this world, sud 
the Corporal. — He will march, said my unde Tol^, 
rising up from the side of the bed with one shoe mL 
— An't please your honour, said the Corporal, he wiD 
never march, but to his grave. — He shall nureL 
cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which he )uia 
a shoe on, though without advancing an inch,— l)e 
shall march to his regiment. He cannot stand it* 
said the Corporal. — He shall be supported, said mj 
uncle Toby. — Fle'll drop at last, said the Corpciral; 
and what will become of his boy. — He shall not dropi 
said my uncle Toby firmly. — A-well-a-day, do whit 
we can for him, said Trim, maintaining his point— 
the poor soul wiU die. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — ^put his pnnie 
into his pocket, and having ordered the Corporal to 
go early in the morning for a physician, he went to 
bed and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after to every 
eye in the village but Le Fevre's and his afficted 
son's ; the hand of death pressed heavily upon his eye- 
lids — and hardly could the wheel at the cistern turn 
round its circle, when my uncle Toby, who had got 
up an hour before his wonted time, entered the Lieu- 
tenant's room, and without preface or apology, sat 
himself down upon the chair by the bedside, and, in- 
dependently of all modes and customs, opened the 
curtain, in the manner an old friend and brother-offi- 
cer would have done it, and asked him how he did^— * 
how he had rested in the night, — what was his com- 
plaint, — where was his pain, — and what he could do 
to serve him ? and without giving him time to an- 
swer any one of the inquiries, went on and told hinu 
of the little plan which he had been concerting witlk- 
the Corporal, the night before, for him.— 

—You shall go home directly, Le Fcvre, said m 




jUifeld ^ioW/ to iny hoase^ — and we'll send for a doc^ 
W\tS i!^' what* 8 the matter^ — and we'll have an apo- 
9i8b^y*BXid the Corporal shall be your nurse, — and 
131 be your aervant, Le Fevre. 

**^ifteW was a frankness in my uncle Toby, — ^not die 
jhfiti of familiarity, but the cause of it, — ^which let 
Y^)! at once into his soul, and showed you the good- 

"foi bf his nature ; — ^to this, there was something in 
tdoks, and voice, and manner, superadded, which 
iftlly beckoned to the unfortunate, to come and 
shelter under him; so that before my uncle 
y liad half finished the kind offers he was mak- 
itig^to the father, the son had insensibly pressed up 
iioik^io his knees, and had taken hold of the breast 
(Uflns Coat, and was pulling it towards him. The 
tMi>6d and spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing 
Sufi and slow within him, and were retreating (o 
itfeiir last citadel, the heart, rallied back — the film 
lofibok his eyes for a moment — he looked up wish- 
fully in iny uncle Toby's face — then cast a look upon 
lfift*'boy. — And that ligament, fine as it was, was ne- 
ifer^broken ! 

■ Nature instantly ebbed again — the film returned' to 
its place — ^the pulse fluttered — stopped — went on — 
Ai^obbed — stopped again — moved — stopped. Shall I 
gi/on?— No. 

*•* \ ' Sterna 

-nit-; 
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Thoughts on Hunting, 



"'It was there the fox I saw, as we came down the 
H&l;. those crows directed me which way to look, 
fiid'the'i^hbep ran from him as he passed along, llie 
ItMoids kre now on the very spot, yet the sheep stop 
iiiem not, for they dash beyond them. Now see 
tMKh' what eagerness they cross the plain ! — Galloper 
tib^k^l^r keeps his place ; Brusher takes it — see how 
W flings for the scent, and how impetuously he runs ! 
— How eagerly he took the lead, and how he strives 
tii'kt^ it ] yet Victor comes up apace. He reaches 

N 
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Idaok ! Seef what an eite^lent raccf it is beCweeiiTtlieiOf I 
•^It is doubtful whieh will reach the eoyef firobnt 
How equity they run ! — How eagerly they tlBtiB^I 
Now, Victor, Victor ! — ^Ah I Brushery you are beates'; 
Victor first tops the hedge. — See there ! see howtlity 
all take it in their strokes ! — The hedge cracks witib 
their weight ; so many jump at once. 

Now hastes the whipper-in to the other side oTthe 
cover ; he is right, unless he head the fox. — List^ ! 
— ^tbe hounds have turned. — They are now in two 
parts. — The fox has been headed back, and we bave 
changed at last. 

Now, my lad, mind the huntsman's halloo, and 
stop to those hounds which he encourages. — He is 
right ! — that, doubtless, is the hunted fox ;-. — now 
they are off again. 
, Ha ! a check. — Now for a moment's patience ! — 
We press too close upon the hounds i — Huntaooan, 
stand still ! as yet they want you not How admim^ 
bly they spread! How wide they cast! Is thei^^ 
single iiound that does not try ? If there be, never 
shall he hunt again. There ! Trueman is on die 
scent — he feathers, yet still ii doubtful — ^'tis right ! 
How readily they join ! See those wide^casting 
hounds, how they fly forward to recover the ground 
they have lost ! Mind Lightning — how she dashes I 
and Mungo, how he works ! Old Frantic, too, now 
pushes forward ; — she knows, as well as we, the fox 
is sinking. 

Huntsman ! at fault at last ! How far did you bring 
the scent? Have the hounds made their own .easfl ? 
Now make yours. You see that the sheep-dog^iiaB 
been coursing the fox ; — ^get forward with, your 
hounds, and make a wide cast r vo' 

Hark ! that halloo is indeed a lucky oner^rfif iKe 
can hold him' on, we may yet recover him ; -for. a^SA^c 
so much distressed must stop at last We Doww«btil 
see if they will hunt as well as run ; £btf th^rsiu^bflfc 
little scent, and the impending cloud «till maheM tbilt 
littl less. How they enjoy the scent !•—«€« ho«t ttufl|r^ 
they all are, and how each in his turn prexraikili ^lU 

We now must give them^imfr;--*««ee'wiiCMhlftM|r^ 
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bBnd towarcb yonder furze-brake — I wish ke may 
have itopped there !— -Mind that old hound, how ^e 
daihM oyer the furze ! I think he minds him. — Now 
f&t a fresh entapb 1 — ^Hark 1 they halloo ! Aye> there 
he goes! 

Beckfi>Td. 

We have here much eeger and energetic admiration-— tbtt 
which is to be seen in all persons who take pleasure in the chase. 
This extract, of course, if read or recited, must have those tones 
and actions or gestures which nature, in similar circumstances, 
eb?iously exhibits. 



Equaliti/. 

And where is equality to be found? With the 
birds of the air ? Ask the eagle and the heron ; the 
game-cock and the bantam ; the hawk and the spar- 
row. — Amongst the fishes of the sea ? Witness the 
whale and the herring ; the shark and the dolphin.— 
Seftrch the insect tribe. Will the queen and the 
working bee^ the spider and the fly, be admitted as 
imtafices of equality ?— -Or the beasts ,of the field ? 
The lion and the kid ; the greyhound and the hare. 
•i^But if equality is not to be met with in the dis- 
pensation of Providence, will it be found amongst 
the votaries of equality and reform ? Attend a meet-^ 
ing of reformers : one takes the chair ; a dozen crowd 
the hustings ; five hundred brawny fellows push the 
weak ones to a distance : and this is their public spe- 
cimen of equality. Removed from the public gaze, a 
few cunning fellows pocket the cash, which thousands 
of their deluded followers are silly enough to give 
them. But where, then, is equality to be found .^ 
Why, in the Constitution and the laws of Old 
England I Let a peer murder a peasant, and he will 
be hanged for it ; let a servant murder his master, 
and he must share the same fate. If the first man in 
dwr land assault a beggar, he is liable to fine and im- 
pviaomnent, ihe same as if the beggar had assaulted 

N 2 
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him. The laws are equal to all, and secuntj3r of prc^ 
perty ifl afiTorded to all. Those who rise to afflue^pf?, 
as thousands have done^ from the loom or the spipdjlf^t 
are as secure in the possession of their property fs 
the first lord in the land ; and the prudent raechaniCf 
who saved his earnings in good tiroes to build him a 
cottage, is protected in the enjoyment of it by our 
equal laws, and our glorious constitution. But this 
is only what should be* 

AnoDynotu. 

Would you u«e the same in6ection titfiundt as at air or sea*- 
at inttances qf equality t as ^tjidd-^^t Providence^ as at rcfw, 
at Qaxt M at equality to be found t 



«iii»i>»<i>«i«*»>»>»«»»i»>»»>»»>— 



1 

ha^i Moments of Lord Byron, 

On returning to my master's room, his first words 

were, " Have you sent?" " I have, my Lord," 

was my answer : upon which he said, '^ You have 
done right, for I should like to know what is the 
matter with me/' Although his Lordship did not 
appear to th^nk his dissolution was so near, I could 
perceive he was getting weaker every hour ; and he 
even began to have occasional fits of delirium. He 
afterward^ said, '^ I now begin to think I am.serir 
ously ill, and in case 1 should be taken off suddenly^ 
J . wish to give you several directions, which I hope 
you will be particular in seeing executed." I an- 
swered I would, in case such an event came to paaa; 
but expressed a hope that he would live many yosra 
to execute them much better himself than I could- 
To this, my master replied, *' No, it is now neiur]y 
over ;" and then added, <^ I must tell you all withwt 
losing a moment!" I then said, ''Shall LgQiimy 
Lord, and fetch pen, ink, and paper?" — ** QhL.^no^ 
God! no; you will lose too iQuch time, an4^-X|wy^ 
it not to spare, for my time is. now. short,'' im44H> 
Lordship ; and immediately after, '' Now pay fV^fou 
tiou!" Hia Lorijship CQipmenced.l>y.BffyiAg»('Ui^^ 



wlii bft ]^dv!(ied for." I begged him, however, to 
jiJEt^e^a widi things of more consequence. He dien 
o^mthiuedj, *^ Oh^ my poor dear child ! my dear Ada 1 
tt^^od! eould I but have seen her ! Uive her my 
blesring^— and my dear sister Augusta, and her chU- 
dreto ; and you will go to Lady Byron, and say 
tell her every thing; — ^you are friends with her." 
His Lordship seemed to be greatly affected at this 
moment. Here my master's voice failed him, so that 
I coald only catch a word at intervals ; but he kept 
muttering something very seriously for some time, 
aad would often raise bis voice and say, ** Fletcher ! 
now, if you do not execute every order which I have 
given you, I will torment you hereafter if possible." 
Here I told his Lordship, in a state of the greatest 
perplexity, that I had not understood a word of what 
he said; to which he replied, '' Oh, my God! then 
all is lost, for it is now too late ! Can it be possible 
you have not understood me ?" — " No, my Lord," 
teid I; btit I pray you to try and inform me once 
mote,* ** How can I ?" rejoined my master ; «* it is 
how too late, and all is over !" I said, " Not our 

will, but God's be done!" and he answered, 

'»'Yes, not mine be done — ^but I will try" His 

Lordship did indeed make several efforts to speak, 
but could only speak two or three words at a time— 
9hth as, *' My wife ! my child ! my sister ! ■ y ou 

ktiOW all you must say all you know my 

^i^h^ /* the rest was quite unintelligible. A con- 
Stiltatidn was now held about noon, when It was 
dcftermined to administer some Peruvian bark and 
wfneL My master had now been nine days without 
lAiy su^toi^nce whatever, except what I have already 
mtittoiied; With the exception of a few words, 
^Mdh dBCtt only interest those to whom they were ad- 
84^ed, and which, if required, I shall communicate 
ICAr'tthefitiselves, it was impossible to understand any 
Ylihi|p*his Lordship) said aft»c taking the bark. He 
%iWre^8l^ a wish to sleep. I at one time asked whe* 
tHer*f* should call Mr. Parry ; to which he replied, 
^*Ti^,'f^\im«y call him." Mr Parry desired him 
^ 6dthpittb hfandelf. He shed tears, and apparently 

N 8 
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sunk into a slumber. Mr. Parry went awaj, ex- 
pecting to find him refreshed on his retiim, — ^but 
it was the comibencement of the lethargy preceding 
his death. The last words I heard my master utter 
were at six o'clock on the evening of the 18th^ when 
he said^ *' I must sleep now ;" upon which he lay 
down never to rise again 1 — for he did not move 
hand or foot during the following twenty-four hours. 
His Lordship appeared, however, to be in a state of 
suffocation at intervals, and had a frequent rattling 
in the throat : on these occasions, I called Tita to as- 
sist me in raising his head, and I thought he seemed 
to get quite stiff. The rattling and choaking in the 
throat took place every half-hour ; and we continued 
to raise his head whenever the fit came on, till six 
a*clock in the evening of the l^th, when I saw- my 
master open his eyes, and then i^ut them, but wkbf 
out showing any symptom of pain, or moving hand 
or foot. " Oh I my God !" I exclaimed, « I fear his 
Lordship is gone !" The Doctors then felt' his ^pulse^ 
and said, «' You are right-*— he is gcxie !" 
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It. 'iH^'. be seen that our selections aire ^onflii^ tb' th^ fbl- 
lonirjpg' . Authors^ — Massillon^ Chalmers^ HftlV WstylmA 
jvtif^^^ SOdrne. Our limits prevent us from introducing 
ei!iiicts'*ft'om'bther pulpit orators, of whom we 6htAtahi 

Till • K - • ; • • , 

aj^lllJIjL opinion. 

It has heen asserted, that we, as a country, do not 
excel in pulpit eloquence. And the charge cannot he de« 
Hied. Whatever is the cause, the time spent in nrepara- 
tion for the pulpit — we speak of the establishments of Eng- 
land and Scotland — is certainly not among the number : 
for that is long enough. Whether it results from any 
fault in the mode of that preparation, or whether it has its 
seat in the heart, we will not pretend to determine. But 
certain it is, our pulpit orators, in general, display no little 
ignorance of human nature, and of its actual state of ad« 
vancement in religious and other knowledge — ^from which 
it might be asserted, that a great share of their limited and 
circumscribed influence over the hearts and the understand- 
ings of men, may be said to arise. It is false, that men 
are unwilling to listen. It is false, that they turn a deaf 
or an unwilling ear to the eloquent and devout Orator. 
There is one road to the heart, and one only — a road 
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which is ever open to the friendly and earnest voice of 
him who has either the sense or the understanding to find 
it It is on this road that we so frequently see Masaillon^ 
that great and giobd man^ ttraTelling; tJo wlknn^ 'as a pulpit 
orator^ thore has been so long^ at least in this country^ 
no rival. The only one that has arisen of late to rivals in 
some respects^ this great man^ is Dr. Chalmers. He^ un- 
doubtedly, stands high — tod he is/ in our opinion^ the only 
pulpit orator in Britain that can be placed near Massillon. 
But^ however wilting to entev upon tha diatinguififaing^ cha- 
racteristics and excellencies of tlie respective authors. from 
whom we have taken extracts, this is not the proper platan 
And yeij, . fifter all, some knowledge pf thi^ enerjgy;^., tlji^^J^ 
and si^rit of an author, is of the hi^est importance toJiidtf 
Elocutionist — ^in short, it is indispensable — ^it istii^fiS^^ 
UaT: province* If ignorant of theses he is nothing ;^a^J£ 
acquainted with these, but unable to portray them, mi^ 
ishe.^ ■ -'^ 
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PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 



The CkrMoH Church purer in Ancient than in 

Modern times. 

Masbillon, after -speaking of the purity of the 
dnirdi in andent times^ thus proceeds :— -<* But since 
thst time,: tlie faith growing weaker in beginning to 
extend itself^ the number of the just diminishing in 
proportion as that of the faithful increased^ the pror 
giress of the gospel has, it' seems, stopped the p^ro- 
fTMS of piety, and the whole world, become christian^ 
has carried, in fine, with it into the church its cor- 
ruption and its maxims. Alas ! we go astray almost 
all of us from the breast of our mothers : the first use 
which we make of our heart is a crime. Our first 
propensities are passions; and our reason does not 
expand itself and grow, but upon the wreck of our 
innocence. The earth, says the prophet, is infected 
by the corruption of those who inhabit it. All have 
violated the laws, changed the ordinances, broken the 
alliance which should endure for ever : all work ini* 
quity ; and scarcely is there a single person to be 
found who does good. Injustice, calumny, falsehood, 
perfidy, adultery, crimes of the blackest complexion, 
have deluged the earth. Mendacium, et Jurtum, et 
adulterium, inundaverunt. The brother lays snares 
for the brother ; the father is divided from his chil- 
dren ; the husband from his wife. There is no tie 
which some vile interest does not divide. Good faith 
is no longer the virtue of any but the simple ; hatreds 
are eternal ; reconciliations are pretences ; apd never 
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do we look upon an enemy as a brother. Wie ttttr^ 
we devour one another. Meetings are no more than 
scenes of public censure ; the most pure virtue is nb 
longer sheltered from the contradiction of tonga^ 
Games have become traffic^ or frauds or madness. 
Repasts, those innocent ties of society, have degenie- 
rated into the most criminal excesses ; public plea- 
sures, into schools of incontinency. Our age wit- 
nesseth horrors unknown to our forefathers. The 
city is a sinful Nineveh ; the court is the centre of all 
human passions ; and virtue, authorised by the ex- 
ample of the Sovereign, honoured by his kindness, 
animated by his beneficence, renders vice there more 
circumspect, but does not render it^ perhaps, more 
rare. AH ranks, all conditions, have corrupted their 
ways. The poor murmur against the hand wiiiib 
chastises them : the rich forget the author of dieit 
abundance alone; the great seem borh fbr theidt* 
selv^es^ and licentiousness appears to be the sole fffiw 
vilege of their elevation. The salt itself of the eartb 
has become nauseous; the lamps of Jacob have exv 
tinguished themselves ; the pillars of the sanctnaij 
shamefully drag themselves into the dirt of pul>* 
lie places, and the priest has become like to the 
people. O God ! is this, then, your church, and the 
assembly of saints ? Is this the inheritance so cherish* 
ed, the beloved vine, the object of your care and of 
your tenderness ? — What Jerusalem offered most cri- 
minal to your eye, when you struck her with an 
eternal malediction ? 



Ail this is excellent, particularly the manner of inttodaciii^ 
the fiubject^-^^t / toe go asiray almost all of us* Whara 
knowledge of boman nature ! 



On the Termination of a course of DissipaHon, 

Wb speak not at present of the coming death ancl 
of the coming judgment, but of the change whioh 
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takes place on many a votary of licentiousness, when 
be beoomes what the world calls a reformed man ; 
asKl puts on the decencies of a sober and domestic 
establishment, and bids adieu to the pursuits and 
the profligacies of youth ; not because he has repent- 
ed cif them,, but because he has outlived them. You 
aU perceive how this may be done without one move* 
ment of the heart, or of the understanding, towards 
God — ^that it is done by many, though du|;y to him 
be not in all their thoughts — that the change, in tliis 
case, is not from the idol of pleasure unto God, but 
Qolf'GfCfm one idol to another — and that, afler the 
wdbbole of this boasted transformation, we may still 
bfbold the same body of sin and of death, but only a 
WBVTr complexion thrown over it. There may be the 
fntting on of godliness. It is a common and an easy 

^ Mnsitton to pass from one kind of disobedience to 
anotlier, but it is not so easy to give up that rebeU 
liousness of the heart which lies at the root of all dis- 
ibcdieaee. It may be easy, after the wonted course 
of* dissipation is ended, to hold out another aspect al- 
^igether in the eye of acquaintances ; but it is not so 
aaay to recover that shock, and that overthrow, which 
ther^gious principle sustains, when a man first enters 
the world, and surrenders himself to the power of its 
enticements. Such were some of you, says the Apos- 
fj^, but ye are washed, and sanctified, and justified; 
Oitr reformed man knows not the meaning of such a 
process ; and, most assuredly, he has not at all real- 
ised it in the history of his own person. We will 
not say what new object he is running after. It may 
be wealth, or ambition, or philosophy ; but it is no- 
diin^ connected with the interest of his soul. It 
bears no reference whatever to the concerns of that 
great relationship which obtains between the creature 

- and the Creator. The man has withdrawn, and per- 
haps for ever, from the scenes of dissipation, and has 
betaken himself to another way — but still it is his 
own jv4)(^:, It is not the will or the way of God that he 
is yet caring for. Such a man may bid adieu to pro- 
^ii^^s^.^ his own, person; but he lifts up the ]ight 
tfefeitycq^iftiianjPfi on. the prpfligagy of others. |^e. 
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pves it the whole weight and authority of hia 
vanoe. He wields^ we will say it, sach an inatau- 
mentality of seduction over the young, as, though 
not so alarming, is far more dangerous than the un- 
disguised attempts of those who are the immediate 
agents of corruption. The formal and deliberate 
conspiracy of those who club together, at stated, 
terms of companionship, may be all seen, and watch- 
edj and guarded against. But how shall we pursue 
this conspiracy into its other ramifications? How 
shall we be able to neutralize that insinuating poisoo 
which distils from the lips of grave and respectable 
citiaens? How shall we be able to dissipate thit 
gloss which is thrown, by the smile of elders and su- 
periors, over the sins of forbidden indulgence ? How 
can we disarm the bewitching sophistry which lies in 
all these tokens of complacency, on the part of ad- 
vanced and reputable men ? How is it possible to 
trace the progress of this sore evil, throughout all 
the business and intercourse of society ? How can we 
stem the influence of evil communications, when the 
friend and the patron, and the man who has cheered 
and signalized us by his polite invitations, turns his 
own family-table into a nursery of licentiousness ? 
How can we but despair of ever witnessing on earth 
a pure and a holy generation, when even parents will 
utter their polluting levities in the hearing of their 
own children; and vice, and humour, and gaiety, 
are all indiscriminately blended into one conversa^ 
tion ; and a loud laugh from the initiated and the un« 
tainted in profligacy, is ever ready to flatter and to 
regale the man who can thus prostitute his powers 
of entertainment ? O ! for an arm of strength to de- 
molish this firm and far-spread compact of iniqui* 
ty ; and for the power of some such piercing and 
prophetic voice, as might convince our reformed men 
of tiie baleful influence they cast behind them on the^ 
morals of the succeeding generation. 

Chahnen. 



In Dr. ChalmerSf there may be seen much attention to theittlr 
of the christian world around him. Of thit, our eztractt atton 
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praoJH No want of originality, or of his dianicteristic 
(ttpifOf :«od eloqiionco. 

■;? -* 

/^- YhA€ Influence of' Idolatry over the Nations of the 

Earth, 

■ Not only is intellect everywhere under the domi- 
Mon of idolatry, prostrated ; but beyond the boundaries 
of Christendom, on every side, the dark places of the 
MTth are filled with the habitations of cruelly. We 
bare mourned over the savage ferocity of the Indians 
«f oar western wilderness. We have turned to Africa, 
nd aeen almost the whole continent a prey to law- 
Im banditti, or else bowing down in the most revolt- 
ia^ idolatry. We have descended along her coast, 
«ad beheld villages burned or depopulated; fields 
laid watte ; and her people, who have escaped de- 
itmction^ naked and famishing, fiee to their forests at 
the sight of a stranger. We have asked what fearful 
visitation of Heaven has laid these settlements in 
ruins? What destroying pestilence has swept over 
khia land, consigning to oblivion almost its entire po- 
psilation? What mean the smoking ruins of so 
tnany habitations ? And why is yon fresh sod crim- 
amied and slippery with the traces of recent murder ? 
We iiave been pointed to the dark slave-ship hover- 
ing over her coast, and have been told that two hun- 
dred thousand defenceless beings are annually stolen 
away, to be murdered on their passage^ or consigned 
for Ufe to a captivity more terrible than death ! 
- We have turned to Asia, and beheld how the de- 
mmi of her idolatry has worse than debased — has 
brotalized, the mind of man. Everywhere his despo- 
tism has been grievous ; here, with merciless tyranny^ 
he has exulted in the misery of his victims. He has 
rent from the human heart all that was endearing in 
the charities of life. He has taught the mother to 
tear away the infant as it smiled in her bosom, and 
cast it^ the shrieking prey, to contending alligators. 
Qe has taoght the son to light the funeral pile, artd 
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to vltoess, unmoved, the dying agonies 6f his widow-* 
ed^ murdered, mother ! We have looked upon all 
this; and our object is, to purify the whole earth 
from these abominations. Our object will not have 
been accomplished till the tomahawk shall be buried 
for ever, and the tree of peace spread its bifoad 
branches from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; until a 
thousand smiling villages shall be reflected from the 
wav^s of the Missouri, and the distant VaUeys of the 
west echo with the song of the reaper ; till '' the wil« 
demess and the solitary place shall have been glad 
for us, and the desert has rejoiced and blossomed b$ 
the rose.'* 

Our labours are not to cease, until the last slave- 
ship shall have visited the coast of Africa, and the 
nations of Europe and America, having long since 
redressed her aggravated wrongs, Ethiopia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, shall have stretched forth 
her hand unto God. How changed will then be the 
face of Asia ! Brahmins, and sooders, and castes^ and 
shasters, will have passed away, like the mist which 
rolls up the mountain's side before the rising glories 
of a summer's morning ; while the land on which it 
rested, shining forth in all its loveliness, shall, from 
its numberless habitations, send forth the high praises 
of God and the Lamb. The Hindoo mother will 
gaze upon her infant with the same tenderness which 
throbs in the breast of any one of you who now bears 
me, and the Hindoo son will pour into the wounded 
bosom of his widowed parent the oil of peace and 
consolation. In a word, point us to the loveliest vil« 
lage that smiles upon a New-England landscape, and 
ci^npare it with the filthiness and brutality of a Caf. 
fmrian Kraal, and we will tell you that our object is 
to render that Caffrarian Kraal as happy and gladsome 
as that New-England village. Point us to the spi^^ 
dki the face of the earth, where liberty is best under- 
stoofl, and most perfectly enjoyed; where intellect 
shoots forth in its richest luxuriance, and where all 
the kindlier feelings of the heart are constantly seen 
ia their most graceful exercise ; and we tell you tilll 
our ohjjsct^ i» to render this whole earthy with aU iti 
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BadaiiB^ and kindreds, and tongues, and people^ as 
happy^ naj, happier than that neighbourhood. 

Way-land. 

Tliere are some sentences in this extract, on the desolations of 
AfHcBy not unlike sonne of Mr, Sheridan's, on the desolations of 
IndUu'^Spee^ an the Begum charge, 

-»And beheld Yillages burned or depopulated, fields laid waste. 
— •JiTay/iam/.— Of plains unclothed, of vegetables burned up and 
extinguished, of Yillages depopulated and in ruins— iS^Aeridan. 

—What fearful Yisitation of heaven has laid these settlements 
in mins?— -PToyfancf. What severe visitation of providence has 
dfjed up the fountain, and taken from the face of the earth every 
vestige of verdure ?-^Sheridan, 
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Haw small the Number of the Righteous I 

Ard it is for that I stop with you, my brethren, 
who are here assembled : I speak not any more of 
tlie rest of men ; I look upon you as if you were alone 
<m Uie earth. Behold here, then, the thought which 
decuples me, and which gives me the alarm. I sup« 
poae this is your last hour, and the end of the world ; 
that the heavens are about to open over your heads, 
Jeana Christ to appear in his glory in the midst of 
tliis temple^ and that you are now here assembled to 
wait him, as trembling criminals, on whom he is on 
the point of passing either sentence of grace, or a de- 
cree of eternal death. For it is in vain for you to 
flatter yourselves ; you shall die as you are to-day ; 
all those hopes of reformation which now amuse, 
dudl amuse you until death ; it is the experience of 
all ages. All that you shall then find new in you, 
shall be, perhaps, an account a little longer than that 
which you have this day to render ; and by what you 
would be, if heaven came to judge you at this mo* 
ment, you may almost decide what shall happen to 
you at going out of this life. Now, I ask you, and 
I ask you, struck with terror, not separating in this 
point my fate from yours, but placing myself in the 
disposition in which I wish you may enter : I 

o 2 
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a9k you, then, if Jesus Christ should appear in this 
temple^ in the midst of this assembly, the most au^ 
gust in the universe^ to judge us, to make the terrible 
separation between the goats and the sheep. — Do you 
believe that the greater number of us who are here 
assembled should be placed on the right hand r Dd 
you believe that the just and the unjust would-be 
equal ? Do you believe that there would be fbtfttd 
even ten just persons, whom God could liot find fiur- 
merly in five cities ? I ask you ; you who know it,' and 
I know it not myself. Thou alone, O my God ! k'noir-' 
est thine own elect. But if we know not, we know at 
least that sinners do not belong to him. Now, who 
are the faithful here assembled ? Titles and dignities 
ought not to be accounted as any thing. You shall be 
stripped of them before Jesus Christ : Who are they? 
Many pinners who will not become converted ; still 
more who willingly would, but who put off their con* 
version ; several others who never become converted 
except to relapse ; in fine, a great number who be- 
lieve that they stand in no need of conversion, Be« 
hold the pai'ty of the reprobate ! Cut off these four 
kinds of sinners from this holy assembly, for they 
shall be cut off from it at the great day. Appett 
now, ye just; where are you? Remnants of I srael^ 
pass to the right ; good seed of Jesus Christ, separate 
yourselves from that straw destined to the fire. Q 
God ! where are thy chosen ? and what does tb^w 
remain for thy portion ? 

. My brethren, . our ruin is almost certain, and we 
think not of it. Although, even in this terrible sepa-. 
ration, which ikiuit take place one day, there should 
only be one sinnerof this assembly on the side of the 
reprobate, . and that a voice from heaven should come 
to assure us of it in this temple, without pointing^' 
him out, who of us would not fear to be the unhappy 
person ? Who of us would not fall at once upon his 
conscience, to examine if his ciimes had not merited 
this chflistisement ? Who of us, seized with dread, 
would not ask of Jesus Christ, like the blessed Apos-^ 
ties. Lord, is it I? And, if there were left some 
delay, who^would not most sincerely strive to avect 
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tWs dreadful fate^ by the tears and the groane of a 
aH|oer« penitence ?i 

• .Are we wise, my dear hearers? Perhaps, amongst 
aU:.thciee.who hear me, there will not be found.ten 
jaefe persons^ perhaps there will be found yet less. 
Wluit know I ? O my Godl I dare not look with a 
fimd eye into the depths of thy judgments and of thy 
jwstiqc. Perhaps there will be fbmid only one, and 
egran this danger does not touch you, my dear hear- 
er;, andyott believe yourself to be this sole saint in 
tiieigreat number which shall perish ; you, who have 
ksa- ground ta believe it than any other ; — ^yoa, upon 
Viian .alone the sentence of death ought to faH^-al* 
thoogb it should fidl but upon one alone of the sin- 
l^fSt who hear me. Great God I how little know we 
s^tfte terrors of thy law ! The just of all ages have 
Hfoed away with fear, in meditating on the severity 
cif,.. the 1 depths of your judgments upon the fate of 
MtB-^f^-^Whilst to-day, afber a life common, woriilly, 
Hflnmlf pro&ne, each dies tranquil ; and the minis- 
t9ll of .Jesus Christ, when called for, is obliged to 
|4W4 the peace of the dying sinner,— is obl^d to 
t^Jki to him only of the in&iite treasures of divine 
lMnroy# and to assist him so to speak to deceive him- 
ikV. O God J What prepares, then, for the children 
f^^Adam the severity of thy justice ? 
O What shall we conclude from these great truths ? 
Ij^eli one must despair of his salvation ? .God forbid i 
It is the impious alone who, to calm himself in the 
qsidst .of his disorders, endeavours here to conclude 
i9.secret» that all men shall perish like him. That 
Wight not to be the fruit of this discourse, but to di- 
^l!9t:yourself of the error so universal, that one may 
doi thait which all others do, and that the reigning 
Ifm^tice is a sure way ; — but to convince yourself that, 
tfihbfi aaved, one must distinguish himself from others, 
la^. svngulsr, live apart in the midst of the world, and 
IM resemble the crowd. 

(.,<,.'-. Mflssilloik 
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fVAere it the Peace of Jesus Christ to hefasmif^-y^- 

J..'.". -i.-i 

.NkvcRT»ELK8S^ who tastes of this blessed pcact ^ 
Wtrsy troubles, frensies, are they more rave- since 
his birtb ? Are those empires and states whidh wMw 
ship hkokf 'in eonsequence more peaceful ? Does tlmt 
pride, wliich he came to destroy occasion len conttBO^ 
Hon and confusion among men ? Alas ! Seek atnoBj^ 
Christians that peace which ought to be their iniieri^ 
tance, and where shall you find it ? In cities ? Priife 
sets evety thing there in motion ; every one wishes 
to soar above the rank of his ancestors : an indivi. 
dual, exalted by fortune^ destroys the happiness of 
thousands, who walk in his steps, without beii^ 
able to attain the same point of prosperity. In the 
circle of domestic walls ? They conceal only distress 
ses and cares : and the father of the family solely oc* 
cupied with the advancement rather than the diris- 
tian education of his offspring, leaves to them, for 
inheritance, his agitations and disquiets, which they, 
in their turn, shidl one day transmit to their descen- 
dants. In the palaces of kings ? But there it is that 
a lawless and boundless ambition gnaws and devours 
every heart ; it is there that, under the specious mask 
of joy and tranquillity, the bitterest and the most Tio* 
lent passions are nourished ; it is there that hap{Hness 
apparently resides, and where pride makes the great>> 
est number discontented and miserable. In the sane* 
toary ? Alas ! there surely ought to be found ah 
asylum of peace ; but ambition pervades even the 
holy place ; the efforts there are more to raise tbem- 
selves above their brethren, than to render themseWes 
useful to them ; the holy dignities of the church be- 
come, like those of the age, the reward of intriguo 
and caballing ; the religious circumspection of the 
prince cannot put a stop to solicitations and private 
intrigues ; we there see the same inveteracy in rital^ 
ships, the same sorrow in consequence of neglect, tM 
same jealousy towards those who are preferred to M: 
a ministry is boldly canvassed for, which ought to b^ 
accepted with fear and trembling: they seat ttali^ 
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selves in the temple of God^ though placed there by 
other -jiands. than his: they head the flock without 
his consent to whom it belongs, and without his hav- 
inir^Mfdi^ as. ta Peter, « Feed my sheep;' and^ as 
tfa^< hw^ taken the charge wtthmit call and with- 
oiilvf ability, the' flock are led viihoat edificatioii 
aiid."withputfruit> alas! and often with, shame -O 
peace oi Jesus Christ ! which surpassest all sense, sole 
rfmedy ai^unst the troubles which pride incessantly 
cfititeA m .our hearts, who shall then be able to give 
tbde^-.man? 

-.<;:■'.-. Mm^Uoiw V' 

• . 1 * 

L ' • - : • ■ ' \ • 

:>>11w rtate will notice, that the Uut ^rds of tb<m qvMdwlng 
i i iWihr ra, In ^ks, Jn thn drde tf domestic «Mitfi> In ihepaUaii 
^.ki^g/tf In ihe uauUuary^ arc emphatic, and cofisaquently,,^ 
tiime the rising inflection. 



J)a 4he Accqmpluhments of Nature increase ihe EnorwUtf 

of our Guilt? 

.■■ i-.i. ' :• • ■' ! . 

]. But what is more. If the virtues and accomplish«* 
o^^ts of- nature are at all to be admitted into the con- 
troversy between God and man, instead of forming 
sny -abiatfflnent upon the enormity of our guilt, they 
stamp upon it the reproach of a still deeper and x^qre 
^^teormined ingriititude. Let us conceive it possible, 
fi^ i^t moment, that the beautiful personifications. of 
sorifitnre were realissed ; that the trees of the forest 
e^^ped Uieir hands unto God, and that the isles 
iK^frei glad at his presence ; that the littl^ hills shpu^ 
ed on every side, and the valleys covered oyer with 
^irnj.sent forth their notes of rejoicing ; that the sun 
spdthe ttioon praised him, and the stars of light joined 
i|i the solemn adoration; that the voice of glory to 
(iSiod.^as heard from every mountain and from every 
W9l;ep-&11; and that all nature, animated throughout 
i^ the consciousness of a pervading and presiding 
Dflit)r>* burst into one loud and universal song of gva- 
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tuktion :**-Woiild apt a studn of greater.loftmea» far 
hewd to i ascend from thoee r^ionft whciie ^hn^ttftf 
working God had left the traces of his own imtnenM^ 
ty, tiban from the tamer and the humblar seesevytilt 
an.ordinary landscape?— Would notron look ftina 
gladder aeclamation from the fertile fields than frtMa 
tile dried waste^ where no character of graiildeii 
madevp for the barrenness that was around yaml: 
•p^^Wookl not the goodly tree^ compassed about iHth 
the glories ckf its summer foliage, Uft^up ananthena if 
louder gratitude, than the lowly shrub that grew, be^ 
neath it ?-— Would not the flower, from whose leavtos 
every hue of loveliness i^as reflected, send forth, a 
sweeter. ra^ure than the russet weed, which never 
drew the eye of any admiring passenger ? .And^ jikii 
word, wherever you isaw the towering emitiencea^ 
nature; or the garniture of her more rich and «b^a^ 
teons adornments, would it not be there. tfaat.iyQir 
looked for the deepest tones of devotion, or ithsir 
flnr the tendevest and most exquisite of its melodies ^1? 



dnhnJi^ 
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We bafe here a very long part of a santence belonging ta^tiie 
questioning state, beginning thus, Let us conceive U jMuaMe-*^ 
But the answering state is nearly as long. 



Fashionable Sins Exposed, 



■> . ♦ ■ 

. -.^ !■ 
•■•.i• /. 



. .CunisTiANiTY is, in one sense, the, greatest. of aU 
levellers. It looks to, the elements, and not ,to;tJtii}e^ 
circumstantials of humanity; and regarding as aJ^I^ 
gedier superficial and temporary, the distinctiQp$; /of, 
this fleeting pilgrimage, it fastens on thpse.poij3jt^.f:^ 
assimilation which likeu the king upon the.throna.))^ 
the very humblest of his subject-population. Xt^, 
are alike in the nakedness of their birth. Xh^y.^ 
alike in the sureness of their decay. They afe^i^ilf^ 
iuv.the agonies of. their dissolution. And after 
one ia. ^mbed in .sepulchral magnificence,^ aij 
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other is laid in his sod- wrapt grave^ are they most 
fearfully alike in the corruption to which they moul- 
der. But it is with the immortal nature of each that 
Christianity has to do ; and^ in both the one and the 
other, does it behold a nature alike forfeited by guilt, 
and alike capable of being restored by the grace of 
an offered salvation. And never do the pomp and 
the circumstance of externals appear more humiliate 
ing, than when, looking onwards to the day of resur« 
rection, we behold the sovereign standing without 
his- crown, and trembling, with the subject by his 
side, at the bar of heaven's majesty. There the 
master and the servant will be brought to their reck- 
oning together ; and when the one is tried upon the 
guilt and malignant influence of his Sabbath compa^- 
nies*— and he is charged with the profane -and care- 
less habit of his household establishment — and is re- 
minded how he kept both himself and his domestics 
firom the solemn ordinance — and is made to perceive 
the fearful extent of the moral and spiritual mischief 
which he has wrought as the irreligious head of an 
irreligious family — and how, among other things, he, 
under a system of fashionable hypocrisy, so tamper- 
ed with another's principles as to defile his conscience, 
and to destroy him. — O ! how tremendous will the 
little brief authority in which he now plays his fan- 
tastic tricks, turn to his own condemnation; for, 
than thus abuse his authority, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea. And how comes it to pass, 
we ask, that any master is armed with a power so 
destructive over the immortals who are around him ? 
God has given him no such power. The state has 
not given it to him. There is no law, either human or 
divine, by which he can enforce any order upon his 
servant, to an act of falsehood, or to an act of im- 
piety. Should any such act of authority be attempted 
on liie part of the master, it should be followed up 
on the part of the servant by an act of disobedience. 
Should your master or mistress bid you say, not at 
home, when you know that they are at home, it is 
your duty to refuse compliance with such an order: 
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and if it be asked, how can this matter be adjusted, 
after such a violent and alarming innovation on the 
laws of fashionable intercourse, we answer, just by 
the simple substitution of truth for falsehood — just 
by prescribing the utterance of, engaged, which is a 
hdj instead of the utterance of, not at homey which is 
a lie — just by holding the principles of jour servant 
to be of higher account than the false delicacies of 
your acquaintance — just by a bold and vigorous re- 
currence to the simplicity of nature — just by deter- 
minedly doing what is right, though the example of 
a whole host were against you ; and by giving im- 
pulse to the current of example, when it happens to 
be moving in a proper direction. And here we are 
happy to say that fashion has of late been making a 
capricious and accidental movement on the side of 
principle — and to.be blunt, and open, and manly>'i8 
now on the fair way to be fashionable— -and a temper 
of homelier quality is beginning to inAise itself into 
the luxuriousness, and the effeminacy, and the pal* 
ling and excessive complacence of genteel socie^— • 
and the staple of cultivated manners is improving in 
firmness, and frankness, and honesty, and may, at 
length, by the aid of a principle of Christian recti- 
tude, be so interwoven with the cardinal virtues^ as 
to present a different texture altogether from the soft 
and the silken degeneracy of modem days. 

Chahnen. 



We hafe here one or two long sentences, in which is required 
a good deal of suspension of the voice, joined with much serious 
energy. The sentence, And when the one it triedf aflbrds us 
a decided example of suspension— -the rising inflection terminat- 
ing at destroy Am,-'and as the sense ends at condemnationt we 
have here the falling inflection. Some words decidedly cmpbatio ; 
such as, tnUhf faUehood, engaged, not at home, fact, a lie, cte. 
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If Christiunitif is in the Heart, it will manifest itself 
in the Life of its Possessor. 

XiBT> therefore, every pretender to Christianity 
vinflicate this assertion by his owil personal history 
in the world. Let him not lay his godliness aside, 
whien he is done with the morning devotion of his fai» 
mily ; but carry it abroad with him, and make it his 
companion and his guide through the whole business 
of t|ie day ; always bearing in his heart the senti* 
ment, that ^ thou God see&t me ;' and remembering, 
that there is not one hour that can flow, or one occa« 
lian that can cast up, where his law is not present 
with some imperious exaction or other. It is false, 
that the principle of Christian sanctification possesses 
no influence over the familiarities of civil and ordiaary 
life. It is altogether false, that godliness is a virtue 
9f fttch a lofty and monastic order, as to hold its do« 
minion only over the solemnities of worship, or over 
tb^ solitudes of prayer and spiritual contemplation. 
If it be substantially a grace within us at all, it will 
g^ve a direction and a colour to the whole of our 
ppth in society. There is not one conceivable trans^ 
action, amongst all the manifold varieties of human 
employment, which it is not fitted to animate by its 
spirit. There is nothing that meets us too homely to 
be beyond the reach of obtaining, from its influence, 
the stamp of something celestial. It offers to take the 
whole man under its ascendancy, and to subordinate 
dl hia movements : nor does it hold the place which 
rightly belongs to it, till it be vested with a presiding 
authority over the entire system of human affairs. 
And therefore it is, that the preacher is not bringing 
down Christianity — he is only sending it abroad over 
the field of its legitimate operation, when he goes 
with it to your counting-houses, and there rebukes 
every selfish inclination that would carry you ever so 
little within the limits of fraudulency; when he enters 
into your chambers of agency, and there detects the 
character of falsehood, which lurks under all the 
plausibility of your multiplied and excessive charges ; 
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when he repairs to the crowded market-place; aikd 
pronounces, of every bargain, over which trutl^ in H 
the strictness of quakerism, has not presided, that>it 
is tainted with moral evil ; when he looks into yma 
shops, and, in listening to the contest of argument be- 
tween him who magnifies his article, and him who 
pretends to undervalue it, he calls it the contest of ava- 
rice, broken loose from the restraints of integrily. 
He is not, by all this, vulgarizing religion, or givii^ 
it the hue and character of earthliness. He is only as- 
serting the might and the universality of its sole pre- 
eminence over man. And therefore it is, that if pos- 
sible to solemnize his hearers to the practice df innu 
p^city and godly sincerity in their dealings, he wouM 
try to make the odiousness of sin stand visibly out^ 
c^very shade and modification of dishonesty ; and t6 
assure them, that if there be a place in our umAS, 
where the subtle evasion, and the de^cterbus impo* 
srition, and the sly but gainful concealment, and th6 
report which misleads an inquirer, and the '^M 
which tempts the unwary purchaser — are not Mjf 
currently practised in the walks of merchandise, bttt| 
when not carried forward to the glare and literaliQr 
of falsehood, are beheld with general connivance; 'tf 
there be a place where the sense of morality has illitt 
fkllen, and all the nicer delicacies of conscience aft' 
overborne in the keen and ambitious rivalry of nleti 
hasting to be rich, and wholly given over to the id6-^ 
latrous service of the god of this world — then that is 
the place, the smoke of whose iniquity rises up beibue 
Him who sits on the throne, in a tide of deepest atri 
most revolting abomination. 

Chalmcts. 

Either in reading or delivering this extract of Dr. Cbalmeri'f 
there is evidently much energy required. The tone of angff 
mtiBt accompany it, particularly where the following wordi bt- 
gjO) It is false. 

Much suspension connected with those words, If there he* 

place ; the rising inflection is terminated at god if this worliL'^ 

The Orator, in this sentence, finds it necessary to repeat Iht 

words, If there he a place, to make the idea have its full tote^' 

^ He is not, by all this, vtUgarizing, ending of course with llM 
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Ai^g ioflectiop I aod the falling inflection belojsging to this 
MDience terminating at man* Such sentences, or parts of sen- 
tJIbeiiB, might, be thrown into one ; and then these two parts sepa- 
HtaA bj a semicolon, colon, or dash, as is done in a similar sen- 
m diis extract, ^nd, therefore^ it it* 









i . 



The JDoHger of Compromising in Maiters of the Last 

Moment* 



•»:•»'» 



,,, Jrinay be said of a very great number of young, 
an th^r entrance into the business of the world, that 
diey have not been enough fortified against its seduc- 
i^ influences by. their previous education at home. 
pefierally speaking, they come out from the habita- 
lifm jof their parents unarmed and unprepared for 
ilie contest which awaits them. If the spirit of this 
ifroridfs morality reign in their own family, then it 
(Siniiot be that their introduction into a more public 
9Cem^ of life will be very strictly guarded against 
those vices on which the world placidly smiles, or at 
l^t regards with silent toleration. They may have 
been told in early boyhood of the infamy of a lie. 
Jibey may have had the virtues of punctuality and 
qf. economy, and of regular attention to business, 

C eased upon their observation. They may have 
ard a uniform testimony on the side of good be- 
haviour, up to the standard of such current morali- 
ties as obtain in their neighbourhood ; and this, we 
are ready to admit, may include in it a testimony 
against all such excesses of dissipation as would un- 
fit them for the prosecution of this world's interests. 
But, let us ask, whether there are not parents who, 
ul^er they have carried the work of discipline thus 
f^, forbear to carry it any farther ; who, while 
they mourn over it as a family trial, should any 
son of theirs fall a victim to excessive dissipation, 
y6t are willing to tolerate the lesser degrees of it ; 
who, instead of deciding the question on the alter- 
native of his heaven or his hell^ are satisfied with 
such a measure of sobriety as will save him from 

p 
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ruin and di8|p*ace in this life ; who, if they can onlj 
secure this, have no great objection to the moderate 
share he may take in this world's conformities ; who 
feel, that in this matter there is a necessity and a 
power of example against which it is vain to strugglei 
and which must be acquiesced in ; who deceive tnen- 
selves with the fancied impossibility of stopping the 
evil in question, and say, that business must be 
gone through ; and that, in the prosecution of it, ei- 
posures must be made ; and that, for the success of 
it, a certaui degree of accommodation to others must 
be observed : and seeing that it is so mighty an oU 
ject for one to widen the extent of his connections, he 
must neither be very retired nor very peculiar— nor 
must his hours of companionship be too jealoosij 
watched or inquired into— nor must we take him too 
strictly to task about engagements, and acquaintan- 
ces, and expenditure — ^nor must we forget, that while 
sobriety has its time and its seasons in one period of 
life, indulgence has its season in another ; and we 
may fetch from the recollected follies of our youth, 
a lesson of connivance for the present occasion ; and 
altogether there is no help for it ; and it appears to 
us, that absolutely and totally to secure him from ever 
entering upon scenes of dissipation, you must abso- 
lutely and totally withdraw him from the wcnrld, and 
surrender all his prospects of advancement, and give 
up the object of such a provision for our families as 
we feel to be a first and most important concern witk 
us. 

<< Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness," says the Bible, " and all other things 
shall be added unto you." This is the promise whid 
the faith of the Christian parent will rest upon ; and, 
in the face of every hazard to the worldly interests of 
his offspring, will he bring them up in the strict nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ; and he will loudly 
■protest against iniquity, in all its degrees, and in all its 
modifications ; and while the power of discipline re- 
mains with him, will it ever be exerted on the 
side of pure, faultless, and undeviating obedience ; 
and he will tolerate no exception whatever ; and he 
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mill brave all that looks formidable in singularity, 
and all that looks menacing in separation from the 
custom and countenance of the world ; and, feeling 
that his main concern is to secure for himself and 
far his family a place in the city which hath eter- 
md foundations, will he spurn all the maxims, 494 
all the plausibilities of a contagious neighbourbQ<>d 
away frmn him. He knows the price of his chris- 
tiMnity, and it is that he must break off confor- 
mity with the world— -nor for any paltry advan* 
tage which it has to offer, will he compromise the 
eternity of his children. And let us tell the |>arents 
cf anodier spirit, and another principle, that they are 
aa good as incurring the guilt of a human sacrifice ; 
ftat they are offering up their children at the shrine 
of an idol; that they are parties in provoking the 
wrath of God against them here ; and on the day 
when . that wrath is to be revealed, shall they hear 
mat only the moanings of their despair, but the out* 
cries of their bitterest execration. On that day, the 
gbuace of reproach from their own neglected offspring 
will throw a deeper shade of wretchedness over the 
dark and boundless futurity that lies before them.-— 1 
And if, at the time when prophets rung the tidings 
of God's displeasure against the people of Israel, it 
was denounced as the foulest of all their abominations 
that ^ey caused their children to pass through the 
Gee unto Moloch— know ye, parents, who, in plac- 
ing your children on some road to gainful employ- 
ment, have placed them without a sigh in the midst 
of depravity, so near and so surrounding that, with- 
out a miracle, they must perish, you have done an 
act of idolatry to the god of this world ; you have 
commanded your household, after you, to worship 
Moloch as the great divinity of their lives; and 
you have caused your children to make their ap- 
proaches into his presence— and, m so doing, to pass 
through the fire of such temptations as have destroy- 
ed them. 

We do not wish to offer you an overcharged pic- 
ture on this melancholy subject What we now say 

p « 
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is not applicable to all. Even in the most corrupt 
and crowded of our cities^ parents are to be found 
who nobly dare the surrender of every flattering il- 
lusion^ rather than surrender the Christianity of their 
children. And what is still more affecting, over the 
Bi^ of the country do we meet with such parents, 
who: look Qn this world as a passage to another, and 
on all the members of their household as fellow tra^ 
vellers along with them ; and who, in this true spi« 
fit of believers, feel the salvation of their children to 
be, indeed^ the burden of their best and their dearest 
interest ; and who, by prayer, and precept, and exam- 
ple, have strenuously laboured with their souls, from 
the earliest light of their understanding ; and have 
taught them to tremble at the way of evil doers, and 
to have no fellowship with those who keep not the 
commandments of God — ^nor is there a day more 
sorrowful in the annals of this pious family, than 
when the course of time has brought them onwards 
to the departure of their eldest boy — and he mnit 
bid adieu to his native home, with all the peace, and. 
all the simplicity, which abound in it— and as he 
eyes in fancy the distant town whither he is going, 
does he shrink as from the thought of an unknown 
wilderness — and it is his firm purpose to keep aloof 
from the dangers and the profligacies which deform it 
— and, should sinners offer to entice him, not to con* 
sent, and never, never, to forget the lessons of a &- 
ther's vigilance, the tenderness of a mother's prayers! 
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Portrait of Mankind, 



Vanity bids all her sons be generous and braver 
-*-and her daughters chaste and courteous. — ^But 
why do we want her . instructions ? — ^Ask the co- 
median, who is taught a part he feels not — . . 

Is it that the principles of religion want strength, 
or* that the real passion for what is good and worthy 
will not carry us high enough ? — God ! thou knowest 
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thay carry ug too high— -we want not to 6e— but to 



'■ hook out of your door^— -take notice of that man ; 
we what disquieting^ intriguing, and shifting^ he is 
t&o^eat to go through, merely to be thought a man 
jbF plain-dealing; — three grains of honestp* would 
iire'liini. all this trouble; — alas! he has them not. 
. Behold a second, under a show of piety, biding 
the unpurities of a debauched life ; — ^he is just enter* 
fng file house of God : — ^would he were more pure — 
or less pious ! — ^but then he could not gain his point 

Observe a third going almost in the same track, 
with what an inflexible sanctity of deportment he 
fliistains himself as he advances !— -every line in his 
ikee writes abstinence ;— -every stride looks like a 
ttock upon his desires : see, I beseedi you, how he 
itridoaked up with sermons, prayers, and sacraments ; 
lAhd 8o bemuffled with the externals of reh'gion, that 
iltfiiaa not a hand to spare for a worldly purpose ;— * 
ll^'hae armour at least— -Why does he put it on ? Is 
jjbixe DP serving God widbout all this? Must the 
gittb of religion be extended so wide to the danger of 
tta rending ? Yes, truly, or it will not hide the se* 
creC-i-and, What is that? 
.' •-That the saint has no religion at all. 
'-— 43ut here comes Generosity, giving-— not to .a 
ifecjayed artist, but to the arts and sciences them* 
4t9ve8.F*-See^— he builds not a chamber in the tvaU a* 
^rijbr the prophets : but whole schools and collqj^ 
ftr those who come after. Lord ! how they WiU 
magnify his name ! — 'tis in capitals already ; the first 
-*^e highest, in the gilded rent-roll of every bospital 
and asylum. 

One honest tear shed in private over the unfortu- 
nate is worth it all. 

What a problematic set of creatures does Simula- 
liMiniake us ! Who would divine that all the anxiety 
^ahiifOoi&ceni so visible in the airs of one-half of t^ 
gwat'tasembly should arise from nothing else, but 
tSBoA the other half of it may think them to be me» 
iEi)fa66iM6quence, penetration, parts, and cokiduct P*^ 
^MiMa Miae amioDgst the cUuHiaitts about it P J^ 

p 3 
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hold JhttfliUlily out of mere <prak-^«*jaiil hdtit^tyrttmod 
out) qf knayerji^-^Chastityy never onee in iianHfi, 
way j-'- ami courBge^ like a Spankh soldier- opoti'ai 
li^ian stage-— a bladder full of wind. • [* io 

'•—Hark ! at the sound of that trumpet— ^le^^nit 
my soldier run— 'tis some good Christian giving alma 
O Pity, thou gentlest of human passions ! aoft mii 
tender are thy. notes, and ill accord they with so lo«d 
an instrument. ' ^ c 

atffUfk . 
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Om the Death efthe Princess Charlotte, ■•( 

Thb lotig- wished for moment at length arrivtd^ 
but, alas I the event anticipated with so much Mgeii* 
ness will iona the most melancholy page in our oia- 
tory. It is no reflection on this amiable Princeis tD 
suppose, that in her early dawn, with the ** dew^of 
hex youth'' so fresh upon her, she anticipated a long 
series of years, and expected to be led diroughsiM- 
cessive scenes of enchantment, rising above eadi 
other in fascination and beauty. It is natural to sup- 
pose she identified herself with this great- nation, 
which she was bom to govern ; and that, while' As 
contemplated its pre-eminent lustre in arts anA-vni 
arms, its commerce encircling the glob^ its colonm 
diffused through both hemispheres, and the benefioU 
effects of its institutions extending to the whole eartis; 
she considered them as so many component partsrtf 
her own grandeur. Her heart, we may well 'dan* 
oeive, would often be ruffled with emotions oi tlnen- 
bling ecstasy, when she reflected, that it was her pko- 
vince to live entirely for others ; to compose the ftU- 
city of a great people ; to move in a sphere wUdi 
would afford scope for the exercise of philantfanMi 
the most enlarged ; of wisdom, the most enlighilettcNb; 
and that, while others are doomed to pass thrfMqjh 
the world in obscurity, she was to supply the bosIS* 
rials of history, and to impart that impulse to «ocie(^> 
which was to decide the*destiny of future 
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BinBd^willi tbe Mibitiim of equalling; oiiMtpiuuhig, 
ikrmDst diftingaisfaed of hev predeoeesovs, ahe pl>o» 
hablT. did not despair of raTiving the Temeinbrtfiee 
of toe brightest parts of their story, aocid of cnce 
mnre attaching the epoch of British glory to the an- 
aalaof a female reign. It i» needless to add, that 
t^ nation went with her, and probably outstripped 
^r in these delightfbl anticipations. We fondly 
hoped that a life so inestimable, would be protlMttt^ 
to a distant period, and that, after diffusing the bles- 
lings of a just and enlightened administration, and 
being surrounded by a numerous progeny, she would 
gradually, in a good old age, sink under iJie horizon, 
anudst the embraces of her family, and the benedic- 
tiona of her country. But, alas! these delightful vi«« 
iiaas are fled, and what do we behold in their- room, 
botiihe funeral pall and shroud, a palace in mourn- 
ing, a nation in tears, and the shadow of death set- 
dedover both like a doud ! O the unspeakable ya- 
vatf of human hopes ! the incurable blindness of man 
to futurity! ever doomed to grasp at shadows, to 
with avidity what turns to dust and ashes in 
hand, ^^to sow the wind, and reap the whirl- 
wind.'' 

1 Without the slightest warning, without the oppor- 
tmuty of a moment's immediate preparation, in^ the 
.midst of the deepest tranquillity, at midnight a voice 
WBM heard in the palace, not of singing men, ^and 
»mgiDg women, not of revelry and mirth, but the 
cry, '<• Behold, the bridegroom cometh!" The nu>- 
itber in the bloom of youth, spared just long enough 
4o>hear the tidings of her infant's death, almost im» 
inediately, as if summoned by his spirit, follows him 
JDiP eternity. '* It is a night much to be remembmvd." 
•Wlio foretold this event, who conjectured it, who d^ 
itwted at a distance the faintest presage of its ap» 
|itpadi/ which, when it arrived, mocked the effiwks 
,df iiinm.an skill, as much by their incapacity to pr&- 
(^entias their inability to foresee it ! Unmoved by the 
'.MBrsof conjugal affection, unawed by the presence 
«f appandeur, and the prerc^tives of power, inexo* 

nduftdeatfi hastened to execute his stem oommiasicMb 
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leaidng BothJJQg to royalty itself, bat to r^dre and 
weep. Vfh^. can fail to diacern ob thit awful^^o^s^ 
aioii, Ae banfl of Him who " btingeth princes tefikdl^ 
thing; who maketh the judges of the eordi 'a»' >niAi^ t, 
who gays they shall not be planted; yea, they ^ifi 
not b^ sown ; yea, their; stock «hall not take teotfin 
the earth ; and he shall blow «tpon them, and tlMjjr 
shall wither, and the whirlwind shall take lliem awn^ 
as stubble." 

But IB it now any subject of regret, thmk 700^' ts 
this amiable Princess so suddenly removed, ^tiii^ 
her sun went down while it was yet day," or that; 
prematurely snatched from prosjpects the most hA 
liant and enchanting, she was compelled to dose tMt 
eyes so soon on a world, of whose grandeur shefbni^ 
ed so conspicuous a part ? No 1 in the full fruiticB 
oi eternal joys, for which we humbly hope rdigioD 
prepared her, she is so fkr from looking back with 
lii^ering regret on what she has quitted, that she is 
surprised it bad the power of affecting her so much : 
—-that she took so deep an interest in the scenes m 
this shadowy state of being, while so near to an '^ eter* 
nal weight of glory ;" and, so far as memory may be 
supposed to contribute to her happiness, by associat- 
ing the present with the past, it is not by the recol- 
lection of her illustrious birth, and elevated prospects 
•—but that she visited the al3odes of the poor;-%M 
learned to weep with those that wieep; thaty= MliflW 
rounded with die fascinations of pleasure, riic^'Mri 
not inebriated by its charms; that she resisted' -lIM 
strongest temptations to pride, preserved her «ittb 
open to truth, was impatient of the voiee of "flife* 
tery ; in a word, that she sought and thetiAiei 
the inspirations of piety, and walked humfafy wW 
her God. : 'I " 

The nation has certainly not been wbntii^ In^A^ 
proper expression of its poignant regret' at fiie-M8& 
den removid of this most lamented Princess, Ikfrtf 
(heir sympathy with the royal family, dieprivedj';^j^ 
this visitation, of its brightest ornament. Sdtr&imi 
painted in every countenance, the pursuits of !faiMdiiidtt 
and of pleasure have been suspended, avd tfaef Ifi^ 
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49ni is covered with the signals of distress. Biit 
ifj|i«t» my friends^ if it were lawful to indulge such 
a ^loajght — ^what would be the funeral obsequies of a 
l|9tt>0ttl? Where shall we find the tears fit to be 
wept at such a spectacle : or, could we realize the 
tMuamty, in all its extent^ what tokens of commiser- 
atfam and concern would be deemed equal to the oc- 
caflioQ ? Would it suffice for the sun to veil his light, 
and the moon her brightness ; to cover the ocean with 
mooming, and the heavens with sackcloth ; or^ were 
die whole fabric of nature to become animated and 
vocal, would it be possible for it to utter a groan too 
deep, or a cry too piercing, to express the magni* 
tude and extent of such a catastrophe ? 

HalL 
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The commanding Simplicity of the Means for the Moral 

Renovation of the World. 

This world is to be restored to more than it lost 
by the fall, by the simple annunciation of the love 
of Grod in Christ Jesus. Here we behold means, ap- 
parently the weakest, employed to effect the most 
magnificent of purposes. And how plainly does this 
bespeak the agency of the omnipotent God ! The 
means which effect his greatest purposes in the king- 
dom of nature, are simple and unostentatious ; whUe 
duwe which man employs are complicated and tu- 
mnltuous. How many intellects are tasked, how 
mtoy hands are wearied, how many arts exhausted, 
in preparing for the event of a single battle; and 
hqm great is the tumult of the moment of ded- 
aon ! In all this, man only imitates the inferior 
l^nts of nature. The autumnal tempest, whose 
tobere of action is limited to a little spot upon our 
little world, comes forth attended by the roar of 
thunder and the flash of lightning ; while the at- 
tractioQ of gravitation^ that stupendous force .which 
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binds together the mighty masses of the materid 
uniyerse^ acts silently. In the sablimest of natural 
transactions, the. greatest result is ascribed to the 
simplest causes. ^' He spoke and it was done ; be 
eommanded, and it stood fast." 

Contemplate the benevolence of these meana. In 
practice, the precepts of the gospel may be suoamed 
up in the single command, '^ Thou shaH lore the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself." We expect to teach one man obedi^Kse 
to this command, and that he will feel obliged to 
teach his neighbour, who will feel obliged to teach 
others, who are again to become teachers, until the 
whole world shall be peopled with one family <^ bre- 
thren. Animosity is to be done away, by inculcat- 
ing universally the obligation of love. In this man- 
ner, we expect to teach rulers justice, and subjects sub- 
mission ; to open the heart of the miser, and unloose 
the grasp of the oppressor. It is thus we expect the 
time to be hastened onward, when men shall '^ bert 
their swords into plough-shares, and their spears in- 
to pruning hooks ; when nation shall no more lift up 
sword against nation, neither learn war any more." 
With this process, compare the means by which men 
on the principles of this world, effect a melion^ 
tion in the condition of their species. Their alma4 
universal agent is threatened or inflicted misery. 
And, from the nature of the case, it cannot be other«« 
wise. Without altering the disposition c^ the hearl^ 
they only attempt to control its exercise. And they 
must control it by showing their power to make tuB 
indulgence of that disposition the source of moro 
misery than happiness. Hence, when men oonfisr a 
benefit upon a portion of their brethren, it is gen^ 
rally preceded by a protracted struggle to decide 
which can inflict most, cnr which can sufl*er longest 
Hence, the arm of the patriot is generally, and of 
necessity, bathed in blood. Hence, with the ahottki 
of victory from the nation he has delivered, thtn 
arises also the sigh '<^ the widow, and the weeping ef 
the orphan. Man produces good by the appretai* 
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maa or the infliction of evil. The gospel produces 
good by the universal diffusion of the principles of 
Seaevolenee. In the former case^ one party must 
faberally suffer ; in the latter^ all parties are certain- 
ly more happy. The one, like the mountain torrent. 
May fertilise now and then a valley beneath, but not 
VBtil it has widely swept away the forest above^ and 
>disflgured the lovely landscape with many an un« 
■wmly scar. Not so the other. 

Wayland. 
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On the Death of the Princess Charlotte. 

Oh ! how it tends to quiet the agitations of every 
earthly interest and earthly passion, when death steps 
forward and demonstrates the littleness of them all — 
i^hen he stamps a character of such affecting insigni- 
ficance on all that we are contending for — when, as 
"flT to make known the greatness of his power in the 
ngfat of a whole country, he stalks in ghastly triumph 
i>ver the might and the grandeur of its most august 
finnily, and singling out that member of it in whom 
the dearest hopes and the gayest visions of the people 
were suspended, he, by one fatal and resistless blow, 
sends abroad the fame of his victory and his strength, 
f|ifo«ghout the wide extent of an afflicted nation ! 
He lias indeed put a cruel and impressive mockery on 
til the glories of mortality. A few days ago, all 
looked so full of life, and promise, and security*— 
when we read of the bustle of the great preparation 
^->and were told of the skill and the talent that were 
pressed into the service — ^and heard of the goodly at- 
tendance of the most eminent of the nation — and how 
oiBcers of state, and the titled dignitaries of the land, 
irere charioted in splendour to the scene of expecta- 
tion^ as to the joys of an approaching holiday — ^yes, 
sod were told too, that the bells of the surrounding 
idBngee were all in readiness fbr the merry peal of 
gratulation, and that the expectant metropolis of our 
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empire, on tiptoe for the announcement of her f uti^^ 
monarchy had her winged couriers of despatch .\q 
speed the welcome message to the ears of her citiMii^ 
and that from her an embassy of ghidness was to te 
yd over all the provinces of the land ; and the coun- 
try, forgetful of all that she had suffered, was, at 
length to offer the spectacle of one wide and rcgoiciiif 
jubilee. O death ! thou hast indeed chosen the time 
and the victim, for demonstrating the grim ascen- 
dency of thy power over all the hopes and fortunes at 
our species! — Our blooming Princess^ whom fimcy 
had decked with the coronet of these realms, and un- 
der whose sway all bade so fair for the good and the 
peace of the nation, has he placed upon her bier! 
And, as if to fill up the measure of his triumph, has 
he laid by her side^ that babe^ who, but for him« 
might have been the monarch of a future generation; 
and he has done that which by no single achieve- 
ment he could otherwise have accomplished — ^he hai 
sent forth over the whole of our land, the gloom of 
such a bereavement as cannot be replaced by any 
living descendant of royalty — ^he has broken the di« 
rect succession of the monarchy of England — ^by one 
and the same disaster, has he awakened up the pub* 
lie anxieties of the country, and sent a pang as acute 
as that of the most woeful visitation into the heart 
of each of its families. — 

—Let me further apply all this to the sons and the 
daughters of royalty. The truth is, that they appear 
to the public eye as stalking on a platform so highly 
elevated above the general level of society, that it re- 
moves them, as it were, from all the ordinary sympaf- 
thies of our nature. And though we read at times cf 
their galas, and their birth-days, and their drawing- 
rooms, there is nothing in all this to attach us to their 
interests and their feelings, as the inhabitants of a £i- 
miliar home — as the members of an affectionate ft* 
mily. Surrounded as they are with the glare of a 
splendid notoriety, we scarcely recognise them as 
men and as women, who can rejoice and weep, and 
pine with disease, and taste the sufferings of mortality, 
and be oppressed with anguish, and love with tea- 
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JtelfeBH , and experience in their bosoms the same 
ittvteifeiits of grief or of affection that we do oar- 
s^Ves. ' And l£us it is, that they labour under a 
fSA and heavy disadvantage. 

^'.Iffow^ if through an accidental opening, the public 
dtonld'be favoured with a domestic exhibition — ^if, by 
Mine overpowering visitation of Providence upon an 
iBtistrious family, the members of it should ^come to be 
Hecbgnised as the partakers of one common humanity 
with ourselves — if, instead of beholding them in their 
goflrgeousness as princes, we look to them in the na- 
ttBtsX evolution of their sensibilities as men — if the 
sl&tely palace should be turned into a house of moum- 
iiq(— in one word, if death should do what he has 
dready done, — he has met the Princess of England 
in the prime and promise of her days, and as she 
was moving onward on her march to a hereditary 
diToKie, he has laid her at his feet. — Ah ! my brethren, 
ifhen the imagination dwells on that bed where the 
rmaaains of departed youth and departed infancy, are 
l3ring — ^when, instead of crowns and canopies of gran- 
der, it looks to the forlorn husband, and the weep- 
ing father, and the human feelings which agitate 
their bosoms, and the human tears which flow down 
their cheeks, and all such symptoms of deep afflic- 
tion as bespeak the workings of suffering and deject- 
ed nature — what ought to be, and what actually is, 
the feeling of the country at so sad an exhibition ? 
It is just the feeling of the domestics and the labour- 
ers at Claremont All is soft and tender as woman- 
hood. Nor is there a peasant in our land who is 
not touched to the very heart, when he thinks of the 
nnhappy stranger who is now spending his days in 
grief, and his nights in sleeplessness — as he mourns 
alone in his darkened chamber, and refuses to be 
comforted — as he turns in vain for rest to his troubled 
feelings, and cannot find it — as he gazes on the me- 
morials of an ajQTection that blessed the brightest, hap- 
piest, shortest year of his existence — as he looks back 
on the endearments of the bygone months, and the 
dionght that they have for ever fleeted away from 
hhn, turns all to agony — as he looks forward on the 

Q 
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blighted prospect of this world's pilgrimage,- andftds 
that all which bound him to existence^ is now torn ii« 
retrievably from him ! There is not a British-heaii 
that does not feel to this interesting visitor^ all tbe 
force and all the tenderness of a most affectii^g rela- 
tionship : and, go where he may, will he ever be E0« 
cognised and cherished as a miich-loved member of 
die British fiimily. 

Chalmeif. 

For ouraeWes we must saj, that tbe aflkniration with irbich 
we at first read many of Dr. Chalmers* [sentences ia strength 
ened rather than weakened by a repeated reading. Among 
these— OA / how it tends to quiet the agnations of every earthijf in- 
terest and earthly passion, when death steps forward and demoti- 
^rates--^ death / thou hast indeed chosen the time and the vie- 
timjhr demonstrating the grirn^^ There is also tbe tim^ and ve 
might add, the manner of introducing this e1oque^ce• . 

Such a sentence as surrounded as they are with the gl(Vt of « 
^endid notoriety, requires a termination to the rising innecdoo 
at notoriety* It is the part which gives notice of sometMi^^ to 
come. All similar sentences terminate the same inflection attte 
same point. We shall construct a sentence for another eaunofilf* 
Jt is this— Seated on the throne of the universe, and wieldiiig» 
with the breath of thy mouth, worlds and systems, thou canst 
easily weigh the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance. 
Systems ends the rising inflection. 



Tke Injustice of the World, a source of Ccnsolatum i6 

the Righteous Man. 

The injustice of the world, so humbling to tiuwe 
who love it, when they see themselves forgotteny nc^ 
glected, and sacrificed to unworthy rivals, is also 
a fund of soothing reflections to a soul who -dequsss 
it, and fears only the Lord. For, what resource is 
left to a sinner who, after having sacrificed his eas^ 
his conscience, his wealth, his youth, and his heallhy tD 
the world and to his masters ; after having sobmitted 
in silence to every circumstance the most morta^^kig 
to the mind, sees at once, and without knoving 
why, the gates of favour and advanconent'tfor.ferrer 
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wamst Iiim ; se^s places gnatdied from him to 
h he was entitled by his services, ax|d of which 
himght himself already certain ; threatened. 
Id he dare to murmur, with the loss of those he 
enjoys ; forced to crouch to more fortunate ri« 
and to be at the nod of those whom^ only a lit* 
efore, he had deemed unworthy of even receiv- 
lis orders ? Shall he retire far from the worlds to 
orate, in continual invectives against it^ the 
in and rancour of his hearty and thus revenge 
etfof the injustice of men? But of what avail 
be his retirement ? It will afford only more lei« 
for retrospection^ and fewer relaxations from 
rin. Shall he try to console himself with similar 
iples ? But our misfortunes never, as we think, 
able those of others ; and, besides, what conso- 
1 can it be to have our sorrows renewed by see« 
lieir image reflected from others ? Shall he en« 
(umtelf in strength of mind, and in a vain philo« 
y ? But, in solitude, reason soon descends from 
iride; we may be philosophers for the public^ 
we are only men with ourselves. Shall he fly^ 
resource, to voluptuousness, and to other info* 
I pleasures ? But, in changing the passion, the 
; only changes the punishment. Shall he seek, 
dolence and inactivity, a happiness he has never 
able to find in all the fervency of hopes' and pre- 
ohs ? A criminal conscience may become indif- 
t, but it is not on this account more tranquil, 
may cease to feel misfortune and disgrace, but 
sixties and crimes must always be felt. No, my 
iren, the unhappy sinner is so without resource^ 
y cbmfort is for ever fled from the worldly soul 
lement he is deserted by the world. But the 
edus man learns to despise the world even in the 
mpt which the world has for him. The injus- 
of men, with respect to him, only puts him in 
: that he serves a more equitable Master, who 
leither be influenced nor prejudiced ; who sees 
ng in us but what, in reality, is there ; who de- 
ines our destinies upon our hearts alone, and 
whom we have nothing but our conscience to 

« 2 
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dread : consequently^ they are happy who serve him ; 
his ingratiutde is hot to be feared ; every thing done 
ibr him is faithfully recorded; and, &r from €00- 
ceaHng or neglecting our sufferings and our services, 
he gives us credit for our good wishes. 

MascDIoa 



««» « «»«»*»»i»«i»m»«»«m«<Mw«w«w«<» 



A Monarch may he Great, hut he is not on thai 

account Happy, 

If, Sire, the world were to speak to you, in place 
of Jesus Christ, it undoubtedly would not say, 
'Blessed are they who mourn.' Happy, would it 
say, the prince who has never fought but to conquer) 
and whose mind has always been superior either to 
the danger or the victory : who, during a long aid 
, a prosperous reign, has enjoyed, and still continues to 
enjoy, at his ease, the fruits of his glory, the love of 
his people, the esteem of his enemies, the advantage 
of his conquests, the splendour of his actions, t£e 
wisdom of his laws, and the august prospect of a nu- 
merous posterity ; and who has nothing left now to 
desire, but the continuance of what he possesses. • 
« In this manner would the world speak ; but. Sire, 
Jesus Christ does not speak like the world. Happy, 
says he to you, not him who is the admiration of lus 
age ; but he who makes his study of the age to come, 
and lives in the contempt of himself and of all earthly 
things ; for to him is the kingdom of heaven. Not 
him whose reign and actions history will immortalise 
in the remembrance of men; but he whose tears 
shall have effaced the history of his sins from the re- 
membrance even of God ; for he shall be for ever 
consoled. Not him who, by new conquests, shall 
have extended the bounds of his empire; but he who 
has succeeded in confining his desires and his passicms 
within the limits of the law of God ; for he shall in- 
herit a kingdom more durable than the empire of the 
universe* Not him who, exalted by the voice of 
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i^onB above all preceding princei^ tranquilly en^ 
j<^8 his greatness and his fune ; but he who, finding 
nothing on the throne worthy of his hearty seeks no 
perfect happiness on this earth, but in virtue and in 
righteousness; for he shall be filled. Not him to 
whom men have given the pompous titles of great 
and invincible ; but he to whom the wretched shal! 
give, before the tribunal of Jesus Christ, the title 
^ father and of merciftd ; for he shall be treated 
with mercy. In fine, happy, not him who, always 
disposer of the lot of his enemies, has more than once 
given peace to the earth ; but he who has been able 
to give it to himself, and to banish from his heart all 
the vices and disorderly inclinations which disturb its 
l;i;iinquillity ; for he shall be called a child of God; 
. Such, Sire, are those whom Jesus calls happy : and 
the gospel acknowledges no other happiness on the 
iffoctif, than virtue and innocence. Great God ! it is 
mt then that long train of unexampled prosperities, 
linfih which thou hast favoured the glory of his reign, 
■that can render him the happiest of kings. He is, 
OP thdr account, great ; but he is not on their account 
Kappy. His felicity has commenced with his piety, 
y^hatever does not sanctify man, can never make the 
happiness of man. Whatever does not place thee, O 
my God ! in a heart, places only vanities which leave 
^ 0inpfy, or real evils which fill it with disquiet^ 
ifi^ d pure conscience is the only resource of real 

Massillon. 

iiii • 

I [1^ ibis sermon, Massillon addressed Louis XIV., King of 
tPvftnce, who, in consequence of the circumstances attending hfs 
Jftign* was rather celebrated. This extract, too, it is to be no- 
^^^adf is only the exordium of the sermon preached from Blesied 
tiff thi(Sf who mourn* 

r>fl 'V ■ :; 

«no ' ; : : Pfajfer, the Duty of alL 

^ftj'KifUS, be who you may, who now. listen to me, 
jii0il({U^/the^wcH^aiaQ «f Canaan ; be faithful to prayer. 
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apd in th^f fulfilro^nt of |this dutj>^ yom wiU find allthr 
rest sust<m«d and rendered eii3y^ If a sinner, prays 
it was through prayer alone, diat the publican and 
the sinful woman of the gospel obtained feelings of 
compunction, and the grace of a thorough penitence; 
and pray^ is the only source and the only path of 
righteousness. If righteous, still pray : perseverance 
in prayer and in piety is promised only to pi^yer ; 
and by that it was that Job, that David, persevered to 
the end. If you live amid sinners, and your duty 
does not permit you to withdraw yourself from the 
sight of their irregularities and examples, pray : the 
greater the dangers, the more necessary does prayer 
become; and the tiiree children in the flames, and 
Jonah in the belly of a monster, found safety only 
through prayer. If the engagements of your birth, 
or of your station, attach you to the court of kings, 
pray : Esther, in the court of Ahasuerus, Daniel, in 
that of Darius, the prophets in the palaces of the 
kings of Israel, were solely indebted to prayer for 
their life and salvation. If you live in retirement, 
pray : solitude itself becomes a rock, if a continual 
intercourse with God does not defend us against our- 
selves. If established in the church for the instruc- 
tion of the people, pray : all the power and all the 
success of your ministry must depend upon your 
prayers ; and the apostles converted the world solely 
because they had appropriated nothing to themselves 
but prayer and the preaching of the gospel. In fine, 
be who you may, I again repeat it, in prosperity or 
in indigence, in joy or in affliction, in trouble or in 
peace, in fervency or in despondency, in lust or in 
the ways of righteousness, advanced in virtue or still 
in the first steps of repentance, pray : prayer is the 
safety of all stations, the consolation of all sorrows, 
the duty of all conditions, the soul of piety, the sup. 
port of faith, the grand foundation of religion, and 
all religion itself. O my God ! shed thou upon ua 
that spirit of grace and prayer which was to be the 
distinguishing mark of thy church, and the portion 
of a new people, and purify our hearts and our lipg^ 
that we may be enabled to offer up to thee pure 



hmnafee, fervent sighs, and prayers worthy of At 
etrmal ridies which thou hast so often pf^omised to 
those who shall have well entreated them^ 

MaMiflon. 

Tbe rkiiig inflection belongs to sincere, ri^Ueoutf exampiMf 
iingh retiremenit people, repentance* The other parts, the enswer- 
ingy require the downward inflection. The commanding tone with 
wfaieh ^e Orator enforced upon all persons the dutj of prayer, 
asl^t, we think, firom the character of Massillon, be of that 
wtSUi cast which could not offend. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 



Ik the Eloquence of the Bar^ we^ it is evident^ comprehend 
all fipeeches not immediately comiected with the pulpit It 
matters not^ then, Trhether they strictly helong to that or 
some other place— 'Whetho* they be ancient or modcpnyj 
provided the extracts be good^ and the ancient dtk-yif^ 
nsurp the place of the modem specimens of eloquence^ ... 
Yon all can see how this may be done — how a -certaki 
state of 80ciety--*a selfish and usurping system may push 
asidCj and bury in the shade^ eloquence^ however jusdy 
entitled to the true and legitimate appellation^ or whatever 
internal or external marks of a celestial and terreetdil 
origin she may bear on her forehead; for she is the. off* 
spring of both — ^how youths taught from their infancy itp 
look scarcely anywhere but to Greece and Rome for do- 
quence^ as if that were her birth-place and this were, her 
tbmb> view with suspicion^ and often with contempt^ ev^ 
thing that is modern^ and that carries not with it the ai^eei 
of barbarism. But it is easy to account for this abaurditl 
in the system^— for men^ placed on the self-erected pifr* 
nade of classical eminence^ supporting^ with all. didr 
mighty a groimdless but now a tottering system^-^fbr tliit 
liame men looking down with a nameless repulsion^ withi* 
contemptuous and malicious eye on him who dares Ufi hia 
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puny and unhallowed hand to disturb the peaceable quiet of 
their gothic and lordly domains^ with their beggarly mental 
eBtablishments. 

With aU this we are to be understood as insinuating 
that^ while ancient an^ modem specimens should occupy 
their proper places^ they ought to be studied with that at- 
tention which they merit. We are afraid, however, that 
a nice attention to models may destine those to be ae- 
oond-rate whom nature has destined to be first-rate Ora- 
tors. But those whom she has not formed for so high a 
character will always be in their proper spheres, careftdly, 
very carefully, following such great men. Modds of the 
r^t kind can never be decried. Of these, those of the 
Grecian. Orator obviously form a prominent part. He is 
just the person whom we consider ourselves bound to fol- 
l0w. But we speak not at present of his style and manner, 
but of that view which we conceive he took of eloquence, 
tdtiiout which he could never have arrived at that perhaps 
unequalled degree of excellence in Oratory which evidently 
diaracterized him. And though even he had rather impos- 
ing models before him, which we cannot suppose he at all 
undervalued, yet he chose to sit down and study Nature, 
and compare her simple, modest, but fearless dictates, 
with those of the Orators and Philosophers that preceded 
and surrounded him. It is this part of his character, then, 
which has been too much n^ected. And it is this part of 
his character which we would hold up for an example to 
our youth, for their daily and continual study. It was 
und6ubtedly this which had the greatest share in raising 
him above the crowd of orators of ancient and it may be of 
^oodem times. It is therefore almost by the study of this 
alone that we can ever think of harbouring the presump- 
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tlon to riyal this great man* Much is in the gift of nature. 
But though she may not have heai very lavish of her 
charms and abilities^ nevertheless it is astonishing how 
much die has put into all our powers. Who can tell how 
much depends- on. cultivating- tiiose with which she has £ii^ 
voured even the most despicable and narrow^^ninded of the 
human race? Who can scan the utmost limit of that per- 
fection at which the most frugal distribution of the mental 
powers is permitted ultimately to arrive ? 

But, for conclusion^ we remark^ that some of the ex« 
tracts which we introduce under this head unfbrtunately 
labour under one obvious irremediable disadvantage. Qm^ 
readers observe that we now speak of pariiamentory «< 
tracts. It must also be noticed^ that from the vBry nalntv 
of the ineantf by which even the substance of the speech 
in that quarter is preserved^ they must be variously rep<^ 
ed. What a pity that that brilliant e^ieeoh of Sheridan's if 
in this mutilated state ! Yet its existing scattered £rag< 
ments bespeak a colossal mind* 
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Demosthenei Oration for the Crown, 

Such was the commencement and first restoratioii of 
our affairs with respect to Thebes ; the two countries 
having been previously brought by these miscreants 
iDto « state of animosity and distrust. This decree 
Q^lised the danger which then environed the city to 
paias away like a cloud. Now, the duty of a good 
<^tuien was to declare publicly at the time, if he had 
any better measures to propose, and not now to con- 
demn them. For an honest adviser, and a false ac« 
cuser, resembling each other in no one thing, differ 
most of all in this — ^that the one declares his opinion 
before the events happen, and renders himself res* 
ponsible to those who adopt his counsel,— >to fortune, 
^— to events, — ^to any person who may call him to ac^ 
count ; but the other, keeping silence when he ought 
to speak out, makes a reverse of fortune, if any should 
happen, the subject of unjust accusations. That, 
then, was the season, as I have already said, for a 
man to come forward, who had the good of his ooun* 
try at heart, and honest advice. But I go farther, 
and to so extravagant a length, that if, at this mo« 
ment any one can point out any thing better to have 
be^i done, or if, upon the. whole, any thing else 
was possible, except what I adopted, I will admit 
that I did wrong. For if any man has now discover- 
ed what would have been of advantage had it been 
then resorted to, I avow that it ought not to have 
escaped me. But if there neither is, nor was, — and 
no man, even at this hour, can suggest any such 
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thing* whiLt ought a statesman to have done?.. Ooglllt 
henQt to have diosen whatever was the best,. umAt^ 
existing circumstances* and out of the means wkhiii 
his reach? This is the very thing I did, Tl^^i^pf^^ 
whod the public herald demandj^d— «^< who wishes ii^ 
address the people ?"^-*not — « Who wishes to fiod 
fault with past events?" Whilst you* at that crioifl^ 
sat silently in the assembly* T came forward and 
spoke. But if you could not then^ — at least point am 
noWy'^et us hear what resource^ which I ought to 
have discovered* or what opportunity* which I ought 
to have improved* was tiben omitted by me on bdialf 
(^ the country? What alliance ? What single roeasasi^ 
that' i ought to have^ or have actually persuaded tb<l 
people to pursue^ in preference to what was actoallj 
adopted? . „, 

fikit* mm*eover9 the past is always dismissed by dl 
men from deliberation, and no one ever proposes aii)F 
counsel respecting that. The future^ or the presentf 
alone requires the skill of a statesman. At that tjn^t ; 
then* undoubtedly some dangers appeared to be q> 
proaching, and others actually were at hand ; witii 
regard to both which^ I again invite you to examine 
the ^character of my public conduct* and do not un** 
justly upbraid me with the event For the temunfr* 
tion of all things must ever be at the disposal of Fto^ 
vidence* and it is only from the measures he pnv 
poses, that any judgment can be formed of the intel« 
ligence of a statesman. Never let it be attributed 
to me then as an offence, if it did so fall out* that 
Philip won the battle ; for the issue of that was in 
the hand of God and not of me. But show, that 1 
did not select such measures as, according, to humut 
foresight and what was practicable* were the best^ or 
that I did not, faithfully and honestly* and labori- 
ously-^even beyond my strength — execute them ;■«' 
that the course proposed by me was not honouraU^* 
and worthy of the country* and necessary*»-^slmr 
me this and then accuse me. But if that tempest w 
thunder-clap which came upon us, was toopoiwerfid; 
not only for us* but for all the rest of the Greeks to 
resist* what was to be done? Just as if the master 
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of ft Tesselj after having done every thing possible 
fbr its security^ and equipped it with every thing for 
&e parpose, and with the prospect of safety^ were 
to encounter a storm, and, upon his tackle being 
strained, or wholly giving way, were to suffer ship- 
wreck^ and then some one should blame ; — why, I 
bttd not the control of the vessel, he might reply ;— . 
any xnore than I had the command of the army, or 
was the master of Fortune, instead of being the mis- 
tress of every thing. But recollect and consider this ; 
— if it was our evil destiny so to fail when fighting in 
ccmjunction with the I'hebans, what might .we not 
have expected, if we had not had them for our allies, 
but they had been united with Philip — an event for 
which this iBschines was eternally lifting up his 
voice ? And if, when the battle was fought, at the 
distance of three days' journey, such danger and con- 
sternation came upon the city, what ought we not to 
suppose must have happened, if the calamity had 
taken place within our own territory ? Do you think 
we should have been allowed now to exist, and as- 
semble and breathe again ? Three days, or two, or 
even one, contributed largely to the salvation of the 
country. In the other event — ^but I need not pursue 
consequences, which the goodness of Providence, and 
the shield I placed before the city by this decree — 
which you, ^schines, revile — would not allow us to 
experience. 

But ail these numerous topics are addressed to you, 
the judges, and to the strangers who are present and 
listening to the trial ; for as much as against this con- 
temptible wretch himself, a short and simple state- 
ment would suffice. For if futurity was revealed to 
you alone of all mankind, JEschines, when the state 
was in deliberation upon the measures to be adopted 
— that was the time for you to have foretold the re- 
sult ; — but if you did not foresee it, you are open to 
the imputation of the same ignorance as others:—- 
what greater right then have you to accuse me upon 
diis subject, than I to accuse you } 

In this, at least, I proved myself so much a better 
citizen than yourself, upon these very measures— and 

R 
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I axn^ at presetit^ speaking of none other— -in propor* 
tion as I rendered myself recrponsible foi* what th«n 
seemed to be the public interest^ without tatf peno- 
hal apprehension, or underhand calcalation abotrt 
n!iyself ; — whilst you neither offered any better 9^ 
ge8tion8,-^for if you had, the people would not fatfve 
acted upon mine — ^nor made yourself useful' in any 
one particular, — ^but the very 6ourse which might 
have been expected from the worst-disposed persM 
and the bitterest enemy of the state, you are proved 
to have pursued upon the events as they have arisen, 
• — and, at the same moment, Aristratus at Nam, 
Aristolaus at Thassus*-in one word, the enemies <)f 
the Athenians, all the world over, are dragging 'their 
fViends to the bar of justice, and at Athens, iBsclii- 
nes is, of course, accusing Demosthenes ! AlthoCttfa 
that man, for whom the misfortunes of the Oifemi 
are reserved as a source of glory, ought rather to 
suffer death himself, than accuse another; aaid he 
cannot be well affected to his country, who has siieh 
an identity of interest with its enemies^ as that the 
same circumstances should be at once profitable to 
both. By the habits of your life and private conduct ; 
i— by what you do in public affairs,*— and by what 
you decline doing, you manifest what you are. Is 
there any thing going on, from which there is a pros- 
pect of advantage to the country ? iEschines is dumb. 
Has there been any failure, or a result different fi^m 
what it ought ? Forth comes ^schines ! just as' old 
fractures and sprains rack us afresh, when the body 
is' attacked by disease. 



Mr. Sheridan on ike Repealing of the BUI Jar Sug* 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act, Jan. 5, J795;>: 

I CAN suppose the case of a haughty and adff^iratir- 
ed minister, who never mixed in a popular ■iiiniiiMiy. 
who has therefore no common feeling with the nuus 
of thepeople^ no knowledge o£ the mode iii-<idiidi 
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their intercourse is conducted^ who had not been a 
nMHith in the ranks in this house before he was raised 
to the first situatiwi^ and^ though on a footing with 
my odier member, elevated with the idea of fancied 
^periority ; such a minister can have no communi- 
cation with the people of England, except through 
the medium of spies and informers ; he is unacquain- 
ted with the mode in which their sentiments are ex- 
pressed, and cannot make allowance for the language 
of toasts and resolutions, adopted in an unguarded 
and convivial hour. Such a minister, if he lose their 
confidence, he will bribe their hate; if he disgust 
them by arbitrary measures, he will not leave them 
tiU they are completely boimd and shackled ; above 
allj he will gratify the vindictive resentment of apos- 
ta$sy^ by prosecuting all those who dare to espouse 
the cause which he has betrayed : and he will not de- 
•iat from the gratification of his malignant propensi- 
ties> and the prosecution of his arbitrary schemes, 
tj31 he has buried in one grave, the peace, the happi- 
oess, the glory, the independence, of England. Such 
a minister must be disqualified to judge of the real 
state of the country, and must be eternally the dupe 
pC those spies, whose interest it is to deceive him, as 
well as betray others. In what country, or from 
what quarter of the community, are we to apprehend 
the efiects of those principles of insubordination, with 
which we have been so often threatened ? The char* 
racteristic feature of the English nation is entirely 
different ; they testify on every occasion the utmost 
respect for superiority (I am sorry to use the phrase), 
wherever the advantages of rank or fortune are exer- 
cised by those who enjoy them with any tolerable de- 
cency or regard to the welfare of their dependants. 
What nobleman or gentleman finds in his tenants or 
servants^ as long as he treats them with propriety 
and kindness, a hostile and envious . disposition ? 
What merchant or great manufacturer finds in those 
whom be employs, so long as he treats them well, a 
siiJien and uncomplying temper, instead of a prompt 
•ad cheerfiil obedience P This tendency to insubOT- 
dntetioa fbrms no part of the temper or duuraclfKof 
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the pedple : this cotittaiy disposition is even carried to 
an extreme. If I am asked, whether there is ^knjr 
danger in the present moment, I say, yes. But it is 
not a danger of that sort which is to be remedied by 
suspending the rights, or abridging the privileges, i^ 
the people The danger arises from a contempt be* 
ing produced, among the lower orders, of all public 
men and all public principles. — 

— I will not admit the inference or the argument, 
that, because a people, bred under a proud, insolent, 
and grinding despotism, maddened by the recoUec- 
tibn of former injuries, and made savage by the ob- 
servation of former cruelties; a people, in whose 
minds no sincere respect for property or law ever 
could have existed, because property had never been 
secured to them, and law had never protected them; 
a people separated and divided into classes by tiie 
strongest and harshest lines of distinction, generatiitf 
envy and smothered malice in the lower ranks, and 
pride and insolence in the higher :— that the actions 
of such a people at any time, much less in the hour 
of frenzy and of fury, provoked and goaded by the 
arms and menaces of the surrounding despots that as- 
sailed them, should furnish an inference or gronnd 
on which to estimate the temper, character, or feel>- 
ings, of the people of Great Britain ; of a people 
who, though sensible of many abuses which disfigure 
the constitution, are yet not insensible to its many 
and invaluable blessings ; a people who reverence ^ 
laws of their country, because those laws protect and 
shield all alike ; a people, among whom all that is 
advantageous in private acquisition, all that is ho- 
nourable in public ambition, is equally open to th6 
efforts, the industry, and the abilities of all ; alnot^ 
whom progress and rise in society and public estima^ 
tion is one ascending slope, as it were, without 'a 
break or landing-place ; among whom no sullen VnUt 
of demarcation separates and cuts off the several or^ 
ders fi'om each other, but all is one blended tint, 
from the deepest shade that veils the meanest oceopA- 
tion of laborious industry, to the brightest hue tJMtt 
glitters in the luxurious pageantry of title^ wedlh^ 
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ai^ power. ly therefore, will not look to. ibee^aum- 
pie of. France; for, between the feelings, the tem- 
fers, and the social disposition towards each other, 
mudbi less towards the governments which they obey, 
Df nations so differently constituted, and of such dif- 
J^arent habits, I will assert that no comparison can be 
Oiade which reason and philosophy ought not to spurn 
at with contempt and indignation. 



,, Jtfr. Fox on the Conduct of the War tviih France. 
t:, , Ma^ 10, 1796. 

•■j*» 

. ^ifBsFORE we go into particular inquiries^ let us first 
■jpyamine whether erroneous maxims of policy have 
A9t been adopted, and whether the principles which 
H^ve been acted upon are not fundamentally wrong. 
■Inhere is an argument, which has been used by an 
^cient orator, the greatest orator that perhaps the 
fvorld ever saw, which, in my opinion, is not inap- 
plicable to the present situation of this country. De- 
jQ^thenes uses tiiis brilliant, and, in my opinion, no 
^A solid than brilliant argument, in the introduction 
.^^fXE^ of his noblest orations. When he observed the 
fzppdupt and the fate of the Athenians, and compared 
^^ju^. calamities with the mismanagement of their 
jjSlers, this mismanagement so far from being a cause 
j|j^4e«pair, he directly stated as a ground of hope. 
^f i/^f • said he, ^^ they had fallen into these misfor- 
J^Q9 by the course of natural and irremediable causes, 
li^Oif indeed, there would be reason for despair ; if, 
^;^e contrary, they are the fruits of folly and mis- 
i^ductj) it may be possible, by wisdom and pru- 
^d^^f^fto repair the evil." In the same manner I 
gff^Jkii'iaiCgue on the present occason. Had we not 
^If^ioto our present situation, from plans ill form- 
^;an(i,w,<4r8e executed ; if every minister had been 
jgk^.yand.eyery enterpriae ably executed, then, in- 
j|i|fid«(/9iir. 3,tate. would have been truly deplorable, 
^yi^ifoi^iyolicy' Jbas been erroneous, and our paea- 
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guffOiiiU cdndttcted, we may^ still entertain some' fai|M^ 
becauseour tatrms may bie ccnrrected, and the-ldMip 
iVopi our Bkificonduct retrieved. I have ofleft had 
ocoaaion to employ this argnment^ and I know it hai 
been said in reply^ that the argument is good when 
carried to an extreme^ but that the natund imperfeeii 
lion common to every man renders it inconclugtve=in 
any other case. But when the misconduct was «f 
such a nature as to be capable of being remedied, 
when the mismanagement was such as ought to be 
avoided^ it showed that the argument was true m a 
degree, as well as true in the extreme. This I stale 
as a motive against despair ; and I contend, that upon 
the face of the thing, when we compare the situa- 
tion to which we are now reduced, with that which 
we, held four years ago, there is ground for preBinii|^ 
tion, that the change has been in a great meaaim 
owing to errors in the conduct of those who hate 
had tibe management of public aiFairs. In a survey 
of the past, the period to which we are naturally- apt 
to recur is the period of the commencement of tfee 
war. If we could consider in one debate every pafw 
tictilar of the external and internal situation of the 
country, and more especially the effects which the 
measures that have been adopted have had on its 
^constitution, we might go farther back; but thn 
would involve a detail too extensive for the discussion 
of a single night, a iSeld too large for the capacity of 
the speaker.-— 

^-rrl now come to the period at which we b^an to 
take an active part in the contest. When our armies 
first appeared in the field, the enemy were forced ite 
retire from the territories which they had occupied; 
they were completely driven out of the Netherlands^ 
and- we were in possession of almost all French Plaft- 
ders* At this period, it was reported that a petMb 
of the name of Maret made proposals for peacei^^on 
die part of the French, which were not listened toib^ 
liis majesty's ministers. Why, then, I ask, did ynta 
not mike peace at this prosperous juncture ? tiAkbt 
the enemy were defeated in every battle;, when dM 
weve driven from the frontiers of our allies which th^ 



lii4 oecnpied ; when tto had mode a- considerable te- 

KMnoDi upon French Flanders; irhen^ excepting 
ogr, tbey had not one foot of land belonging to 
our allies, and when they might have been disp^d 
ito.lmrdiase terms of peace by a considerable sacrifice 
4£territory ? Why did we not make peace in these 
<ii^eiiinstances P Why^ because the system on which 
wniefeers had set out was deserted ; because you no 
longer confined your views to the security of your 
allies^ buty infatuated with success^ you began to 
seek £9r indemnity. The declining to negociate at 
tbia period^ I set down as a principal cause of all 
cur succeeding calamities. 

. J cannot help remarking, that there has been a 
food deal of inconsistency in the mode of arguing 
adapted by those who have been adverse to negocia- 
-tioa. When the French were successful^ I was ask« 
ed>^What! would you humble the country so far as 
to beg peace from 'the enemy, in the moment of her 
'vjctories? and when the allies were successful in 
tbeir turn, I was told, that we must not treat at a 
time when our armies were everywhere triumphant, 
and when nothing but disgrace and defeat marked 
the progress of the enemy ; that then was the period 
to avail ourselves of our good fortune, and reap the 
finiits of our victories. It was even at one time thought 
advisable to push our victories so far as to march to 
iParis. Upon the project of effecting a counter-rev0» 
lution in France, having said so much on former oo- 
fladonsy I shall not enlarge now. The great defect 
iii the management of the war, however, has, in my 
iipmion, been the want of a determinate object fblr 
,iMiidb you have been contending. You have neither 
etocied on war for the purpose of restoring monarchy 
Jar.. France, nor with a view to your own advantage. 
flKhile the emperor in Alsace was taking towns in tlie 
tname of the King of Hungary, your were taking 
^Qalencieiuies for the emperor — proclaiming the con^- 
fititutioin of 179 i at Toulon — and taking possession of 
rMartinique for the King of Great Britain. What has 
lieen the consequence of this want of object? Yon 
jwtra converted France into an anned nation-i^oa 
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hAYO given to her rulers the meaBS of xnardialUpg.^)! 
the strength of the kingdom against you^ iW r^|^«^ 
ists in France, also^ so little understood jour, ix^ttudf 
tionsy that they did not join you ; and the. reason. it 
ol^yious — they did not know whether you were At 
war for the purpose of re-establishing the ancient^QiOf 
nardiy of France^ or for the purpose of aggrandisiqg 
yourselves, by robbing France oi her territories^. It 
might then have been imagined that we would have 
endeavoured to conciliate the body of constitutiop^. 
alistSL No such thing. We had acted so as to gift 
the impression that we were desirous to show our enlt 
mity towards that body of men. The uufbrtunate pf 
la Fayette, who deserved the praise of being^^ a mai^ 
of the most uncorrupted nature, who had the merit 
of steering between the two extremes of the parties 
that agitated this country; this firm, brave, aia;^ 
steady friend of his sovereign,-— -this gidlant and difr> 
tinguished gentleman^ equally the friend of his king 
and his country, emigrated after the 1 0th of Aug^ost 
Upon neutral ground, he was seized by certain rob^ 
bers in the service of the King of Prussia ; he was 
kept by that monarch for years in prisons and dun- 
geons. It might have been thought, if you had been 
desirous to conciliate this body of men, whose con- 
stitution you announced at Toulon, that you would 
at least have made a point of procuring the enlarge- 
ment of this estimable character. It might have been 
thought, that in return for an enormous subsidy, the 
King of Prussia could not hesitate at the enlargement 
of one prisoner. But when a motion on the subj^ 
was made by my right honourable friend (Gen^^ 
Fitspatrick) it was said that it was impossible for this, 
government to interfere. He is delivered £rom t^ 
King of Prussia, on his recognition of the French,. 4o 
the emperor, because, he said, he belonged^ to j^l^ 
allies generally, and by him he is kept in the , sas^y^ 
scandalous and inhuman bondage. From this di:^4d^ 
captivity he endeavours to escape — a circuxx^stani^ 
not very surprising — ^he is taken and sent ba^^^.tppi^ 
prison, to experience more rigorous treatoient. JAt. 
lengthy Madame de la Fayette> after cndiuvipg^^^jy^ 
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of ^st difeadfvl sufferings under the brutal Robes-' 
pi&fte, firom which she escaped by miracle, flew, on 
tHi^ wings of duty and affection, to Vienna, to solicit 
the '^mperor for permission to give her husband the 
consolation of her attentions in prison. The emperor 
granted her request. But on her arrival at Olmuts, 
the officer who had the care of M. de la Fayette, told 
h6r with openness and candour, that if she resolved 
tb go down to the dungeon to her husband, she must 
submit to share in all the horrors of his captivity. — 
This, however, had no terrors for her affectionate 
heart ; she plunged into his dungeon, and there they 
remain together, the living, and yet buried, victims 
of this inhuman power. 

The resemblance which the speeches of Mr. Fox occasionally 
bear to those of Demosthenes has been frequently noticed— a re« 
fCMiblance which an attentive perusal will convince us is not alto- 
gether fiinciful. We see, indeed, from this extract, that he was 
in the habit of using an argument to which, he waa very sensible 
the Grecian Orator had sometimes recourse. 
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Catholic Relief Bill. — House of Lords, May 17> 

1825. 

The Earl of Liverpool, afler making some obser- 
vations on the manner in which the Bill had been 
drawn up, thus proceeds : — " The Noble Lords oppo- 
site maintain, that it is right to grant concessions, be- 
cause the Catholics are entitled to equal civil rights 
ahd immunities with their Protestant brethren. That 
is the plain proposition of the advocates for emancip»* 
tidn ; and I will deal plainly with it, for I meet it 
nHth a decided negative. The Catholics are not en- 
titled to equal rights in a Protestant country. Upon 
some points I have been favourable to the Catholics ; 
T do not know but there are others upon which I 
may still be so, but upon the broad principle— -that 
they are entitled to equal rights^ I and their friends 
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are at issue. I admit, no man can dream of denyiag 
it — ^that all subjects in a free state are entitled to equiu 
rights^ upon equal conditions ; but then the Cathoi 
lies, who demand equal rights, with their Protestanl 
fellow- subjects, do not afford equal conditions. The 
difference is stated in a moment— the Protestant giyei 
an entire allegiance to his sovereign; the Catholic* 
divided one. The service of the first is complete j 
that of the last only qualified ; and unless it can be 
proved that a half is equal to the whole, .1 caoniot 
yield to the Catholic claims. Thus, therefore^ I take 
my stand upon the broad principle of justice : I am 
content to argue the question, at present, as one of 
expediency ; but I maintain that my opposition Is 
the spirit of it is founded on the principles of justies 
and common sense. It is said, that the practical €§* 
feet of Catholicism should be looked at; and that tbe 
actual operation of that faith is very different from 
what some of its tenets seem to point to in theotyi. 
Practically it is, that I wish to examine the question ; 
and in no other way. I desire to say nothing aboat 
theological dogmas — to seek for no obsolete opinion : 
the doctrines upon which I will rely shall be those 
laid down in the evidence before the house. First* 
then, it is admitted unequivocally, both by Dr Doyle 
and Dr Murray, that the Pope has the supreme 
power of naming to the vacant dioceses. It is true^ 
the Pope has been in the habit of attending, in hit 
appointment, to the recommendation of the church of 
Ireland ; but this is matter of mere courtesy or h*" 
zard; the power is distinctly in himself; and if he 
thought proper to appoint a foreigner — ^nay, the fi^ 
reigner of all Europe the most obnoxious to the go^ 
vernment or the country — that foreigner would be^ 
and must continue a Catholic bishop of Ireland. Thia 
fact has come out beyond dispute. During the liy/SB 
of several of the later Princes of the Stuart fami^ 
the Pope had been in the habit of appointing Iriah 
Roman Catholic bishops at their nomination. He 
7nay now appoint, in the same way, upon the n^UMf* 
nation of France or Spain : and the individual ao ooQ* 
stituted would. . proceed to exercise influenqe,. voA 
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m6ei eTitensive temporal influence, within the British 
tarritxiries. The question is not^ let the house recol- 
lMt> as to the danger, or the degree of danger, which 
miiy attend the concession of these claims : the ques* 
tioh is, whether it is fit that equal rights should be 
enjoyed by Catholics and Protestants? Immediate 
danger I apprehend none ; but it is not always in the 
brightest or the calmest weather that the storm is far- 
thest ^stant When could the Established Church 
appear more secure than it seemed at the restoration 
oif Charles II.? Yet, within twenty years, it was 
thi^eatened with total destruction by tiie machinations 
#f a Popish prince. Seeing where the appointment 
of the heads of the Roman Catholic Church lies in 
ivriand, it is impossible not to advert to the power — 
the temporal, the practical power, exercised through- 
Mt that country by the priesthood. The system of 
ecttilession— 4he right of demanding it, for the act is 
ntit left to the will of the individual confessing — ren- 
ders the clergy masters of all the secrets of the com- 
liiamly. The priest receiving confession, is bound 
to seereey not only as to crimes committed, but he is 
equally bound to secrecy as to crimes intended to be 
eM&mitted. Thus, a Catholic clergyman, discovering 
an confession, that there is a conspiracy on foot to blow 
up bbth houses of Parliament, would not be justified 
ifrm^ing known the fact. — Differences such as these 
miist of necessity prevent the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant from amalgamating. With respect to educa- 
tion, there is scarcely any possible rnbde by which 
Catholics and Protestants can unite in one system. 
There are none of these difficulties with other Dissen- 
ten; for, whatever are their shades of difference, 
they liave the same foundation to build upon. In the 
nttiie way, it is allowed by Dr. Murray, that mar- 
riages between Catholics and Protestants are altoge- 
ther discouraged ; that they are not permitted at all, 
ekcept upon an undertaking that the children should 
Mall brought up in the Catholic faith. Then, if 
tiiere can neither be intermarriage, education in com- 
mMi, or any other description of domestic bond be- 
tneen the Protestants and the Catholics, how is it 
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possible that kind feelings between the followers of 
the two persuasions can exist? The fault is not the 
fault of the Established Church ; it is in the bigotry 
and intolerant spirit of the Roman Catholic religioii. 
As a proof of the intolerance of that Church, I wiU 
allude to the sentence of excommunication. To give 
a crust of bread, or a cup of cold water, to the pro- 
scribed party, though he be perishing for want, is a 
punishable crime. Many, no doubt, there axe, 
among the Catholic priesdiood, most virtuous and 
deserving men ; but among so large a body, then 
cannot fail to be some of a very different character j 
and yet these men generally, it is stated in the e?^ 
dence before the House, have more authority oyer 
the peasantry than their landlords. Now what gua- 
ranty can be given in such a case for Protestant secu- 
rity ? I hold — ^your Lordships hold — all the bills hM, 
that a Protestant succession is the foundation of -opr 
constitutional system. If these measures should pu^ 
the Protestant succession would not be worth a fir- 
thing. Much has been said of rights— indefea8iU^ 
and natural rights. Now, speaking of a King's 
rights in the same sense, and no other, as that in 
which I will argue for the rights of a peasant, would 
it not be hard upon the King and the heir to the 
throne that they must be bound to the Protestant 
faith, while the Chief- Justice, the Ministers and Se- 
cretaries of State, may be Roman Catholics ? Why is 
this ? Where is the danger in having a Popish King 
or a Popish Chancellor, if all the other executive offi^ 
cers might acknowledge the Pope. I think there is 
less danger in a Popish Chancellor, who may be re- 
moved at pleasure, than in a Popish Chief-Justice, 
who holds the administration of the criminal law in 
his own control, and can only be removed by a pecu- 
liar process of law, in case of his dereliction. 
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DemoHhenes. 

' In the first Philippic, after describing the sort of 
eoodnct which nsually leads to success, the Orator 
goes on:— >^^ If then, O men of Athens! you also' choose 
tm be thus resolved now, since you would not before^ 
and every one of you, where it is required, and so 
Ikraa he is able to make himself useful to the country, 
laying aside all pretences, shall be willing to act,— 
Hie' rich by contributing, — those within military age, 
fciy serving; — ^to speak plainly, in one word, if you 
are willing to be yourselves, and each man shall 
oeaae to hope that he may do nothing himself, and 
that hn neighbour will do every thing for him, you 
may, by God's permission, obtain your own, and re- 
cover what your indolence has thrown away, and 
avenge yourselves upon Philip. For never let it be 
gnpposed that his affairs are eternally fixed in their 
present position, as if he were a god : One hates him, 
another fears him, a third envies him, O men of 
Athens ! even amongst those, who appear to be most 
intimately connected with him ; and all those feelings 
which are common to men in such situations, we 
must suppose to belong to those who are now as- 
sociated with him ; but, as it is, they are all kept 
down by fear, having nowhere to turn to, through 
your sluggishness and indolence, which, I say, you 
must lay aside now. For look only, O men of 
Athens ! at the state of the case, — at what a pitch of 
effirontery the man has arrived, — not to give you any 
longer a choice, whether you will act, or whether 
you will forbear ; but he threatens you, and uses 
l<^y language, as we are told, and cannot be content 
to remain in peaceable possession of the conquests he 
has made, but is continually encroaching upon you 
in ail directions, and drawing a net completely round 
you, who sit still and look on. 

When, O men of Athens ! when will you do what 
3K>u ought? When something shall happen! When 
some necessity shall arise ! Why, in what light do 
you view your present situation ? For I think the most 

s 
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pressing necessity to freemen is the disgrace attached 
to failure. Are you content, tell me, to walk about 
the market-place, and inquire of each other what 
news ? Why, can any thing be more new^ than &r 
a man of Macedon to vanquish the Atheniansy and 
rule the affairs of Greece ? Is Philip dead ? No^ hy 
Heavens ! but he is sick. And what is it to jroal 
For were this Philip to die, you will soon raise up 
for yourselves another, if such be your way of attmU 
ing to your affairs. For he has not been thus aggran* 
dized so much by his own power, as by your negkct 
Moreover, be assured of this, that if any thing should 
happen to him, and Fortune should favour us, whidi 
always provides for us so much better than we oiir^ 
selves — and may her efforts for us be complete !— 4iy 
being upon the spot, and taking advantage of tkie 
confusion, into which all things would be thrown, 
you might dispose of them at your pleasure. But in 
your present state, not even when an c/pptxttxaviy 
puts into your hands Amphipolis, can you takett, 
lagging behind, as your do, both in your prqparattoiis, 
and your resoluti(H)s. 
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Mr, Sheridan on the Begum Charge. 

Had a stranger, at this time, gone into the pro- 
vince of Oude, ignorant of what had happened since 
the death of Suja]^ Dowla, that man, who, with %.. eat- 
vage heart, had still great lines of character, and who, 
with all his ferocity in war, had still, with a cultival- 
ing hand, preserved to his country the riches which it 
derived from benignant skies and a prolific soil-^if 
this stranger, ignorant of all that had happened in the 
short interval, and observing the wide and general de^ 
vastation, and all tli^ horrors of the scene*«-of pkiins 
unclothed and brown — of vegetables burned up and 
extinguished-— of villages depopulated and in ruins 
—4»f temples unroofed and peri^hing-^of reservoirs 
broken down and dry,— -he would naturally inquire, 
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what war has thus laid waste the fertile fields of this 
6iiee beautifuLand opulent country— -what civil dissen- 
mmB have happened, thus to tear asunder and separate 
^le hi^py societies that once possessed those villages 
•— ^what disputed succession — what religious rage has^ 
with unholy violence, demolished those temples, and 
distivribed fervent, but unobtruding piety, in the exer- 
cise t>f its duties ?— What merciless enemy has thus 
spread the horrors of fire and sword^-what severe 
visitation of providence has dried up the fountain, 
and taken from the face of the earth every vestige of 
verdure ?— Or, rather, what monsters have stalked 
over the country, tainting and poisoning, with pesti- 
ferous breath, what the voracious appetite could not 
devour? To such questions, what mast be the an- 
swer F No wars have ravaged these lands, and depo- 
pulated these villages — ^no civil discords have been 
•i^t— -no disputed succession — ^no religious rage — ^no 
merciless enemy — ^no affliction of providence, which, 
while it scourged for the moment, cut off the sources 
.of resuscitation— -no voracious and poisoning monsters 
-—no, all this has been accomplished by the friend- 
ship, generosity, and kindness of the English nation. 
They have embraced us with their protecting arms, 
and, lo ! those are the fruits of their alliance. What, 
then, shall we be told, that under such circumstances, 
the exasperated feelings of a whole people thus goad- 
ed and spurred on to clamour and resistance, were ex- 
cited by the poor and feeble influence of the Begums ! 
When we hear the description of the paroxysm, fever, 
and delirium, into which despair had thrown the na- 
tives, when on the banks of the polluted Ganges, 
panting for death, they tore more widely open the 
hps of their gaping wounds, to accelerate their disso- 
lution, and while their blood was issuing, presented 
their ghastly eyes to Heaven, breathing their last and 
£srvent prayer, that the dry earth might not be suf- 
fered to drink their blood, but that it might rise up 
to the throne of God, and rouse the eternal Provi- 
dence to avenge the wrongs of their country ; will it 
be said that this was brought about by the incanta- 

8 2 
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tion of these Begums in their sedoded Zeowati} or 
tliat they could inspire this enthusiasm and this, .4^ 
pair into the breasts of a people who felt no gri^vaooe, 
and had suffered no torture ? What motivej thepi 
could have such influence in their boscnn ? What. mo- 
tive ? That which nature^ the common parent, plants 
in the bosom of man^ and which^ though it may be 
less active in the Indian than in the Englishman^ is 
still congenial with^ and makes part of his being— 
that feeling which tells him, that man was never 
made to be the property of man; but that when 
through pride and insolence of power, one human 
creature dares to tyranize over another, it is a power 
usurped, and resistance is a duty— that feeling which 
tells him, that all power is delegated for the good, 
not for the injury, of the people, and that when it is 
converted from the original purpose, the compact is 
broken, and the right is to be resumed — that princi- 
ple which tells him, that resistance to power usurped 
is not merely a duty which he owes to himself and to 
his neighbour, but a duty which he owes to his God, 
in asserting and maintaining the rank which he gave 
to him in Uie creation! — to that common God, who, 
where he gives the form of man, whatever may be 
the complexion, gives also the feelings and the rights 
of man — ^that principle, which neither the rudeness 
of ignorance can stifle, nor the enervation of refine- 
ment extinguish ! — ^that principle which makes it base 
for a man to sufier when he ought to act, which, 
tending to preserve to the species the original desig- 
nations of providence, spurns at the arrogant distinc- 
tions of man, and vindicates the independent quality 
of his race. 
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Mr, Secretary Canning on the Catholic Relief BilL 
House of Commons, April 21, 1825. 

As it has fallen to my lot to address the House on 
this occasion, I beg to assure you that, in now trei- 
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passing upon yonr attention^ J do it with peculiar dif- 
ocultj^, because if I am naturally anxious to treat the 
ffifeject at some lengthy the lateness of the. hour will 
"*^^Vent my doing it justice. In traveUing over the 
dmd of this grand question at the present crisis^ it is 
]i6ssible not to perceive something far different^ but 
j^ more cheering than any thing that we have hith^« 
to known. Whether or not the opinion of the country 
18 80 satisfactorily pronounced against any further 
concessions to the Catholics as it was at one time pro- 
ndbn^jed— 4ind whether or not it may be inferred that 
fljiinioni is still the same^ I will not undertake to say ; 
bbt this much is certain^ that among the petitions on 
tUfe subject that have been presented to this Houses— 
t desire to speak without disparagement of any— -there 
Itiu been presented no small degree of ignorance as to 
the state of the country to which that question refers. 
I fee\, in staiting what I do state^ the full weight of 
Ad undoubted right of every man in this, resim to 
c^e before this House^ and to state fairly his opi- 
Aions^ And I know that every petition should be re^ 
ceived by the House — and be not only received, but 
be considered with' the most respectful deliberation. 
Bfcit I know that, after all, you ought to judge accord- 
ibg to your own judgments. If out of the general 
itiass of the country, I were to select any particular 
class of men whose interests are more immediately 
concerned in this measure, and who are most nearly 
Connected with it, that class of men would be the 
clergy of the established church : and I give them 
Ttbt only toleration but praise for the manner in which 
they have come forward to express fairly, and honest- 
ly, and boldly,' their sentiments upon it. But- even 
in their petitions I have found something of that ig- 
norance of the state of the laws, and of the state of 
the country, of which I complain — ignorance not af- 
fecting them in their sacred character, but ignorance 
of which so many other persons partake. I shall 
allude in particular to one petition which I have se- 
lected out of the many' similar petitions that have been 
presented ; and it is immaterial to state whence this 

{^titioii' nas proceeded. But I think the contents of 

..... . ^ ^ 
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thiq pctttien ^ill gufieicnntly sh<ihM itvtt^iikfVifpmUim 
tal^'ineauue luiB'beeii founded :oa ihki ^nk^vftKi'^ 
which eur natorps are so very liabtcf. < ' T&ia 'j^tlfA 
praya, that the House would not grant to the-CMlii* 
iica Uiose concessions ttftd those imiiiiimtles - wl^l 
are denied to every other dass of dissekiteri^^anil^it 
states that it would be in the highest degree ia^M^Dlli 
and unjust to allow the Catholics, who are eon^tanP 
tively under the dominion of a foreign court, a "Hitii 
in the enactment of the laws, and in the adnmiiethN 
tion of the laws, while the Protestant dissenters, ffh» 
are undw no'such dominion, but who are more lib*> 
ral and better educated, are excluded firom those privi^ 
l^es. In answer to this petition, and to this deeli^ 
ration, I say, that if it be declared that the obj^ete-'of 
the bill are to place, and merely to place, the exeiiid* 
ed dissenters, the Roman Camolic dissenters, on a 
footing with other dissenters, the objections againtf 
supporting this bill mast fall to the ground. I wffi 
not go so far as to say, that it would he vight to le^ 
move all disabilities on account of religiim. I will 
pledge myself to no such doctrine. But I will iMt 
yield to it unless it can be shown that practical griev* 
ances will result from those disabilities, and with re- 
spect to the Catholics, will those practical grievances 
exist, or will they not ? 
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Speech of Lord Chatham, in the House (^ Peen^ 
against employing the Indians in the AmencaUk 
War. 

But, my Lords, who is the man, that, in additiiNi 
to ^e disgraces and mischiefs of the war, has dared 
to authori2se and associate to our arms the tomahawk 
and scalping- knife of the savage ?— to call into dvit 
i^ed alliance, the wild and inhuman inhabitant of 
the woods?— 'to delegate to the merciless Indian^ 
the defence of disputed rights, and to wage the bar* 
rors of his barbarous war against our brethren ? ' My 
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lh^|gd^cj^8^!C9omiitiefl.cry aloud for. redress and puw 
HfsVimi^ .Bui, my Lords^ this barbarous measiure 
lM}|pMn9n<4efended^ not only on the princi[des of po*i 
U^tiMdi neoesaity^ but also on those of nioralitgr^ 
^&lf^'it'i$ fierfectly allowable/' says Lord Suffolk^ 
<^t1l9rjiisei^l/the means which God and nature have 
pillt>ii»(b9! our hands." I am. astonished^ I am shock- 
ed i^hearsudb principles confessed; to hear them 
%%med iu ibis House, or in this country. My Lords, 
I;^idr<Bol intend to encroach so much on your atten* 
tiao» but I cannot repress my indignation-— I feel my- 
siiitf impdiled to speak. My Lords, we are cidled 
upon: as members of this House, as men, as Chris- 
tiins^ to protest agunst such horrible barbarity I<«-» 
^<. That God. and nature have put into our hands 1" 
What.ideas of God and nature that noble Lord maj^ 
entertain, I know not ; but I know that such detefr* 
ti^ble principles, are equally abhorrent to religion and 
kuinaniQr. What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of 
GfiA bjA nature, to the massacres of the Indian 
SOalping-knife ! to the cannibal savage, torturing, 
murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of hia 
mftH^ed victims ! Such notions shock every precept 
g£ moralityi every feeling of humanity, every senti« 
m^it c£ honour. These abominable principles, and 
this more abominable avowal of them, demand the 
most decisive indignation. 

I call upon that Right Reverend, and this most 
Learned Bench, to vindicate the religion of their 
God, to support the justice of their country. I call 
upon the Bishops, to interpose the unsullied sanctity 
of. their lawn ; — upon the Judges, to interpose the 
purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollu- 
tion. I call upon the honour of your Lordships, to 
reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to 
maintain your own. I call upon the spirit and hu« 
manity of my country, to vindicate the national cha« 
lacter. I invoke the genius of the constitution.-— 
From tiiie tapestry that adorns these walls, the im- 
mortal ancestor of this Noble Lord, frowns with in- 
dignation at the disgrace of his country. In vain 
did be defend the . liberty, and establish the religion 
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of Britain^ against the tyranny of Rome, if Aese 
worse than Popish cruelties, and inqfoisitorikl ^rae^ 
tioes, are endured among us. * To sendf fordi' tU 
merciless cannibal, thirsting for ' bhxid ! ' agaittH 
whom? — ^your Protestant brethren f— to liy'ihitt 
their country, to desolate ^eir dwellings, and 'eMU 
pate their race and name, by the aid and instnmiiM^ 
tality of these horrible hounds of war ! Spain can iko 
lonffer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She itni^ 
ed herself with bloodhounds, to extirpate t^e wrMcKi 
ed natives of Mexico ; we, more ruthless, loose thisM 
dogs of war against our countrymen in America, W 
deared to us by every tie that can sanctify humanicy: 
I solemnly call upon your Lordships, and upon every 
order of men in the state, to stamp upon this infhmoiiK 
procedure, the indelible stigma of the public ftbh'or^ 
rence. More particularly, I call upon the holy pre^* 
lates of our religion, to do away this iniquity ; TM 
them perform a lustration, to purify the country Arom 
this deep and deadly sin. My Lords, I avik old'laAicI 
weak, and at present unable to say more;' but 'my 
flings and indignation were too strong to have 
said less. I could not have slept this night in my 
bed, nor even reposed my head upon my pillow, 
without giving vent to my eternal abhorrence of such 

enormous and preposterous principles. 

1 1 • 

I. 

' Caius Marius to ike Romans. 

. . 'Ml 

I SUBMIT to your judgment, Roinims,; on wMcK 
side the advantage lies, when a comparison is madebi^^' 
tween Patrician haughtiness and Plebeian experiiehce. 
The very actions which they have only read, 1 lnhref 
partly seen, and partly myself achieved. • WbatilMfJr 
know by reading, I know by action. They" m 
pleased to slight my. mean birth: I despise 'tftdliK 
mem characters. Want of birth and fortune 'is* ttl^ 
objection against me ; want of personal wtnthr sc^&im 
thekn. But are not all men of the same'^eci^f 
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^tffa^ can make a difference between one man and 
^pother, bat the endowments of the mind ? For my 
pjut, I shall always look upon the bravest man as the 
ilpblest man. Suppose it were enquired of the fa- 
thers of such Patricians as Albinus and Bestia^ whe- 
dier, ^ if they had their choice^ they would desire 
spns of their character or of mine ; what would they 
answer, but that they would wish the worthiest to 
■be their sons ? If the Patricians have reason to des- 
pise me, let them likewise despise their ancestors, 
whose nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do 
they envy the honours bestowed upon me ? let them 
envy likewise my labours, my abstinence, and the 
dangers I have undergone for my country, by which 
I have acquired them. But those worthless men 
lead such a life of inactivity, as if they despised any 
honours you can bestow, whilst they aspire to ho- 
nours, as if they had deserved them by the most 
mdustrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards 
of activity, for their having enjoyed the pleasures 
of luxury. Yet none can be more lavish than they 
are in praise of their ancestors. And they imagine 
they honour themselves by celebrating their fore- 
fathers; whereas they do the very contrary; for as 
much as their ancestors were distinguished for their 
virtues, so much are they disgraced by their vices. 
The glory of ancestors casts a light indeed upon 
their posterity ; but it only serves to show what the 
descendants are. It alike exhibits to public view 
their degeneracy and their worth. I own I cannot 
boast of the deeds of my forefathers ; but I hope I 
may answer the cavils of the Patricians, by standing 
up in defence of what I have myself done. 

Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the 
Patricians. They arrogate to themselves honours on 
account of the exploits done by their forefathers, 
whilst they will not allow me the due praise for per* 
forming the very same sort of actions in my own 
person. He has no statues, they cry, of his family. 
He can trace no venerable line of ancestors.— What 
then ? Is it matter of more praise to disgrace one's 
iUostrious ancestors, than to become illustrious by. 
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one's own good behaviour ? What if I can show no 
Blatues of my family ? I can show the standards, th6 
armour^ and the trappings which I have mjiself taken 
from the vanquished. I can show the scars of those 
wounds which I have received by facing the enemies 
of my country. These are my statues. These en 
the honours* I boast of; not left me by inheritance 
as theirs,; but earned by toil, by abstinence, by t»> 
lour ; amidst clouds of dust and seas of blood ; scenes 
of action where these effeminate Patricians, who eon 
deavour, by indirect means, to depreciate me in yonr 
esteem, have never dared to show their faces. 



Curranjor Hamilton Rowan* 

This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necesritjr 
of emancipating the Catholics of Ireland, aiid that is 
charged as part of the libel. If they had waited 
another year — ^if they had kept this prosecution inw 
pending for another year — how much would remain 
for a jury to decide upon, I should be at a loss to dis- 
cover. It seems as if the progress of public informa- 
tion was eating away the ground of the prosecution. 
Since the commencement of the prosecution, this 
part of the libel has unluckily received the sanction 
of the legislature. In that interval, our Catholic 
brethren have obtained that admission, which it 
seems it was a libel to propose. In what way to ac^ 
count for this, I am really at a loss. Have any 
alarms been occasioned by the emancipati<m of our 
Catholic brethren? Has the bigoted malignity of 
any individuals been crushed? or has the stability 
of the government, or that of the country bass 
weakened? or is one million of subjects stronger than 
four millions ? Do you think that the benefit they re- 
ceived, should be poisoned by t^e sting of van* 
geance? If you think so, you must say to them, 
<' you have demanded emancipation, and you hate 
got it ; but we abhor your persons, we are outn^fed 
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iVt.jour success^ and we will stigmatize, by a criminal 
piKMCKSution, the adviser of that relief which you 
have obtained from the voice of your country." 1 
ask you> do you thinks as honest men, anxious for 
the public tranquillity^ conscious that there are 
Hounds not yet completely cicatrized, that you ought 
ta speak this language, at this time, to men who are 
too mach disposed to think, that in this very emanci- 
pation they have been saved from their own parlia- 
xsieDt by the humanity of their sovereign ? Or do you 
wish to prepare them for the revocation of these im- 
provident concessions ? Do you think it wise or hu- 
mane, at this moment, to insult them, by sticking up 
in a- pillory the man who dared to stand forth as their 
Advocate ? I put it to your oaths ; do you think that 
a blessing of that kind — ^that a victory obtained by 
justice over bigotry and oppression — should have a 
stigma cast upon it, by an ignominious sentence 
upon men bold and honest enough to propose tliat 
measure ? — ^to propose the redeeming of religion from 
the abuses of the church, the reclaiming of three 
millions of men from bondage, and giving liberty to 
all who had a right to demand it ; giving, I say, in 
tlie so much censured words of this paper, giving 
^'f UniTersal' Emancipation !" T speak in the spirit of 
tbofBrtUsh law, which makes liberty commensurate 
with) and inseparable from British soil ; which pro- 
ciiims, even to the stranger and sojourner, the mo- 
ment he sets his foot upon British earthy that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated 
by. the genius of Universal Emancipation. No mat- 
tfitf in what language his doom may have beenpro- 
iKMlnced;«*no matter what complexion incompatible 
with fceedom, an Indian or an African sun may have 
b«med upon him ; — x\o matter in what disastrous 
bisittle his liberty may have been cloven down ^— no 
mutter with what solemnities he may have been de^- 
YiteiliUpon the altar of slavery ; the first moment he 
teaohea the sacred soil of Britain, the altar aiid the 
gill rSink. together in the dust; his soul walks abroad 
inrber own majesty ; his body swells beyond the mea- 
sif|^%efiAis*chains, that burst hotik around him, and 
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he atonds redeemed, r^enerated, and dliiMilMlM^ 
by die irresistible genitts of Universal -EmpiiiHipiliUil 

■ i ■ ; ■ .• • ■'. •■•** * t.»*n iL>iiiw 

-II-..'..' /'i hioEOiq 

Cictro for Mih* ' >v' "^.-f (f:iiil#r 

. Evert circumstance, my Lords» cencufe te^liHlvfc 
tiiAt it was for Milo's interest ClodutiS' sboold ttf^; 
that) on the ccmtrary, Milo's death vnsMnitfSV.itt^ 
simhle event for answering the purposes' of <|Oiodi«iJ;; 
that^.on the one side, there was a most;. hnplMcahfc 
hatred; on the other, not the least; that ^thei^-abe 
had. been continually employing himself in? aots'Df 
violence, the other^ only in opposing them'f^that/lfe 
. Ijfeof Mtk> was threatened, and his death puMidKr 
foretcdd by Clodius ; whereas nothing of that kindUm 
ever heard from Milo ; that the day fixfedfott^ftliM 
journey was well known to his adversely, whUec M 9b 
knew not when Clodius was to- return ; ithat MStfii 
journey was necessary, but that of Glodius rather ti^ 
contrary ; that the one openly declared his inttnCieR 
of leaving Rome that day, while the other conceded 
his intention of returning ; that Milo made no altera- 
tion in his measures, but that Clodius feigned <ati ex^ 
cuse for altering his; that if Milo had designed^to 
way^lay Clodius, he would have waited for him nmt 
the city till it was dark ; but that Clodius, even ifJie 
had been under no apprehensions from Milo> ought 
to have been afraid of coming to town solnli^^ft 
night 

Let us now consider whether the place where the 
encounter happened, was most favourable to Milo or 
to Clodius. But can there, my Lords, be anyreom 
for doubt or deliberation upon that? It was near tile 
estate of Clodius, where at least a thousaaod abb- 
bodied men were employed in his mad sdiemeeof 
building. Did Milo think he should have an adran^ 
tage by attacking him from an eminence, aiid did be 
for this reason pitch upon that spot for the engage* 
ment ? or was he not rather expected in that place by 
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kift.aiivfiiAry, who hoped the situation would favour 
iMt^MMilt? The thing, my Lords, speaks. for itself , 
which must be allowed to be of the greatest import- 
ance in determining a question. Were the affair to 
be represented only by painting, instead of being ex- 
pressed by words, it would even then clearly appear 
which was the traitor, and which was free from all 
mischievous designs. When the one was sitting in 
his xfaariot, muffled up in his cloak, and his wife along 
wi$h him : which of these circumstances was not a 
jiMBry great incumbrance ? the dress, the chariot, or 
iim companion ? How could he be worse equipped 
te an engagement, when he was wrapped up in a 
doak, ' embarrassed with a chariot, and almost fetter- 
ed by his wife ? Observe the other now, in the first 
plAee> sallying out on a sudden from his seat; for 
what reason ? In the evening ; what urged him ? 
Late; to what purpose, especially at that season? 
Me calls at Pompey's seat ; with what view ? To see 
.Aympey ? He knew he was at Alsium. To see his 
house ? . He had been in it a thousand times. What 
then could be the reason of this loitering and shifting 
about ? He wanted to be upon the spot when Milo 
came up. 

What now remains, but to beseech and adjure you, 
my Lords, to extend that compassion to a brave man, 
which he disdains to implore, but which I, even 
against his consent, implore and earnestly entreat. 
Though you have not seen him shed a single tear 
while all are weeping around him— though he has 
Ipreserved the same steady countenance, the same 
firmness of voice and language, do not, on this ac- 
count, withhold it from him. 

On you, on you I call, ye heroes, who have lost 
80 much blood in the service of your country ! To 
you, ye centurions, ye soldiers, I appeal in this hour 
oi danger, to the best of men, and bravest of citi- 
aens ( Whi^e you are looking on^ while you stand 
here with arms in your hands, and guard this tribu- 
nal> shall virtue like this be expelled, exterminated, 
cost out with dishonour? By the immortal gods I 
wish — Pardon me, oh my country ! for I fear what I 

T 
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shall say oat of a pious r^ard for Milo may be dtfum 

«d impiety against thee-«-that Clodius not only Ikvei^ 

but were pnHor, consul^ dictator, rather tiban b^ 

witness to sudi a scene as this. Shall this man, ihm, 

who was bom to save his country, die:aRywheR 

b«t in his country ? Shall he not at least die:]n d|B 

seiwiee of his country ? Will you retain the meoie* 

rials= of his gallant soul, and deny his body a gcavs 

in Italy? Will any person give his votce for baankk 

ing a man from this city, whom every city on eartfa 

would be proud to receive within its wall ? Happgr 

the country that shall receive him 1 ungrateful tiui, 

if it shall banish him ! wretched, if it should kse 

him ! But I must conclude ; my tears will not allow 

me to proceed, and Milo forbids tears to be employed 

in his defence. You, my Lords, I beseech and ad> 

jure, that, in your decision, you would dare to act as 

you think. Trust me, your fortitude, your justiee, 

your fidelity, will more especially be approved of by 

faim, who, in his choice of judges, has raised to the 

bench the bravest, the wisest, and the best of men. 
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Mr. Sheridan on the Increased Assessmeni of Taxei^' 

Janwtry 4, 1798. 

If any minister, of brilliant talents, of ^endid 
endowments, but actuated by principles of the most 
boundless and colossal ambition, raised up by influx 
enoe, supported by corruption, should set at noog^ 
the rules of parliament, violate the act of appropriar 
tion, raise money without the authority of tl^ House, 
and send it out of the country without the consent of 
parliament; if he has transgressed the constitution 
with impunity, if his criminality is sufiered to pass 
even without rebuke, — this is nothing less than a ra« 
dical change of system. If^ by his folly and incapa- 
city, he has raised discontents, — if, by the burdens 
which he has imposed to support an impolitic and 
ruinous system, he has alienated the minds of the 
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ptople from his government^— if, to suppress the op« 
position which such a state of things must naturally 
produce, he has had recourse to military force, and 
oorared the country with barracks, in defiance of 
die constitution — such practices constitute a radical 
ohange of system. If he has distinguished his admi- 
niatration by severity unknown to the laws of this 
eountry, — if he has introduced new codes of sedition 
' and treason, — ^if he has doomed men of talents to the 
horrors o€ transportation, the victims of harsh and ri- 
gorous sentences, — if he has laboured to vilify and 
ta libel the conduct of juries — such proceedings ori- 
ginate in a radical change of system. If he has 
used the royal prerogative in the creation of peers, 
not to reward merit, but converting the peen^e into 
tho regular price of base and servile supporty—if he 
faaa- carried this abuse so far, that, were the indignant, 
insulted spirit of this nation roused at length to de- 
mind justice on the crimes of which he has been 
gililty, he would be tried in a house of pieers, where 
3ie majority of the judges were created by hhnaelfr— 
I will tell the honourable gentleman that such a state 
of things must have originated in a radical change of 
system. Would it not be. right, then, to pull down 
this fabric of corruption, to recall the government to 
its original principles, and to re-establish the consti- 
tution upon its true basis ? Will any set of men deny 
the necessity of a radical change of system, by which 
these evils shall be corrected, — will any do this, ex- 
cept those who already share in its corruptions, or 
who at some future period expect to promote their 
peraonal interests by those very abuses which have 
eixliausted the strength and endangered the safety of 
their country ? 
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We intended to introduce a debate on the Cadiplic Qae»- 
tion^ buty firom want of room^ we have been obliged to 
abandon dua part of our original scheme. For the tame 
reasohl we have exduded extracts fAm Lord £rddne, Mr. 
Grattan^ ancl other Orators. Those on the Ca1^bM>lic Qfies* 
tion are prinelpslly designed to bear on the pnsentttate 
of soiiiety. '; ' • 
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EXTRACTS IN RHYME. 



'-' ^ Row Appalling the Obstacles to MerUI 

;, v^9:i who can tell how hard it is to climb 
. , .The steep where Fame's proad temple shines a£ur 1 
' Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
" 'Haflf f^ tj^e itifiuence of malignant star^ 

And wag'd with Fortune an eternal war; 

Check'd by the scoff of Pride, by Envy's frown, 

And Poverty's unconquerable bar. 

In life's low vale remote has pin'd alone. 
Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown. 

And yet, the languor of inglorious days 
Not equally oppressive is to alL 
Him, who ne'er listened to the voice of praise. 
The silence of neglect can ne'er appal. 
There are, who deaf to mad Ambition's call. 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump Of 
Supremely blest, if to their poiti6n fall [|Fame; 
Health, competence, and peaca Nor higher aim 
Had he, whose simple tale these artless lines proclaim. 

Beattie. 

These beautiful' lines, and no less beaatiful thoughts, mlake 
us wish, hdw Tain soerer the wish, that Beattie had dwelt longer 
on this introduction to his ** Minstrel.** They require, in read- 
ing, it is needless to remark, the sorrowful and melancholy tone. 
Those sublime souls who have experienced any of those checks 
to which the author alludes, will very naturally give the proper 
tone. 
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The Burial of Sir Johm Moore. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note^ 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ^ 

Not a soldi^ discharged his farewell shot' ^ - ^ : ■ 
Oer %h^ grave where our Herb -kuBhosML >x> 



>• • ■>> 



.:/ 



• # 

We buried him darkly ; at dead of mgbt, > * 

The sods with our bayonets turnings 
By the struggling moon*beams* misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. .. ,,, 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in. she^ nor in shroud we wound him : • ' 

But he lay — like a warrior taking his rest-^ I. ^ .\ 

With his martial cloak around him f ' '* ' 



■ 



Few and short were the prayers we said^ 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow i •*■-'■ 

But we stedfastly gazed on the face of the deaii^ '^V 
And we bitterly thought of tfie morroW^i^ ' 

. t- < 

We thought— 48 we hollowed his narrow bed^ - 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow—- 

How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
And we far away on the billow \ [head> 

" Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that* s gonc^ 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But nothing he'll reck^ if they let him sleep on - 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him/' ' 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock tolled the hour for retiring. 

And we heard the distant and random gim> 
That the foe was suddenly firings— 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stme^ - 
But we left him — alone with his glory ! 

There have been sertnil disputes about the atodtor of theie 
admirable Hnei. They are now, we belieTe, veiy gtiMraDy 
ascribed to the late Rer. C. Wolfe. 
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Modem Greece. 
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Know ye t]i6 land where the cypeeas and myrtle / 

Are emblems x>f deeds that are done in theirclimeP 
Where theJWge of the/ndture^ the lo^e of the tuvtle^ 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine^ ' • 

Wh^re the flowers evet blossom, the beams erver ^ine ? 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with per« 

fuine. 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in her bloom ; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky. 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie. 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in die ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And allf ^ve the spirit of man, is divine ? 
'Tis the qUme of the east, 'tis the land of the sun-*- 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 
Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers' farewell . 
Are the hetHPts which they bear, and the tales which 

they tell. > 

The first ilfteen' lines belctig to one question, which Cenniiimtes 
in the rising inflection. Though connected, Uiey are divided Into 
different portions, as if they were separate questions, to each of 
which the ris|nf inflection may be applied, but not so decidedly 
at to the last. The portions to which we allude are clime, crime, 
shine, bloom, mute, die, and the final inflection^ divine. 



Description of Eastern Troops preparing for BaUle^ 
in fvhich iEf course some of ilie Manners and Customs 
of the Mast appear. 

The night is past, and shines the sun 
.. < Asif die<aiar» w»» a jocund one. 
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Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The Moriiltig' ftom ber tfanUe 0^, '-'"' 

And the Noon will looli on a siiltry day. ' 

Hark ! 'to the trmnp, and the 'driinijs-^ -•>--* 

And the mournful isonnd of th^ barbarous Kom, 

And the flap of the banners^ that>flh aft tfaey^refaoniej 

And the neigh of the horse, and the multkudeVhum. 

And the cla£, and the shou^ 'they oome^^tkef^ctaotT 

The horsetails are pluclced from d^ gron^ and the 

- sword 

From its sheath ; and they form, and but wait for 

the word. 
The steeds are all bridled, and cbort te> the jrein ; 
Curved is each neck, and flowing each mime ; 
White is the foam of their diamp.oa thebit^- 
The spears are uplifted ; the mMdies ara lit ; 
The cannon ase pointed,' and veady to roar,. ^ 
And crush the wall they have crumbled bdbre : 
Forms in his phalanx each Janisar ; 
Alp at their head ; his right arm is bare> 
So is the blade of his scimitar §-• 
The Khan and the Paohas are ftll at their pdst ; 
The Vizier himself at the head of the host 
When the culverin's signal is fired, then on ; 
Leave not in Corinth a living one — 
A priest at her altars, a chief on her walls. 
Gold and the prophet-— Alia Hu !* 
Up to the skies with that wild halloa 

Byron. 

* Alia Hu, the war.cry of the followers of MahiiiDet. It wilt 
appear from the Rhyme, which is really the case, that they gi^e 
a long accent or emphasis to the last syllable. 
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The Negro's ComplainL 

Fobc'd from home, and all its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn ; 
To increase a stranger's treaMjuree^ > :; 

O'er the raging billows bomie. 
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Men from England bought and sold me ; 

Paid my price in paltry gold : 
But though slave they have enroll'd me. 

Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as eyer. 

What are England's rights, I ask. 
Me, firom my delights to sever. 

Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit Nature's claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all->creating Nature 

Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water. 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters, iron^hearted. 

Lolling at your jovial boards ; 
Think how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

Is there, as ye sometimes tell us. 

Is there One who reigns on high ? 
Has he bid you buy and sell us. 

Speaking from his throne the sky ? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges. 

Matches, blood-extorting screws. 
Are the means that duty urges 

Agents of His will to use ? 

Hark ! he answers— Wild tornadoes 

Strewing yonder sea with wrecks ; 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows. 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afric's sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrants' habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer— *Na 

By our blood in Afric wasted. 
Ere our neeks received the chain ; 
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By die miseriet that^'Wetnlledi' • - 
Crossing in your barks the uaMt 

By our sufferings^ since yb brougfit Hi ^ 
To the man-degnading mart ; ■ 

All, sustained by patience, tau^t us 
Only by a broken heart ! 

Deem our nation brutes no longer. 

Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard, and stronger 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers. 
Prove that you have human feelings, 

£re you proudly question ours ! 

Cowper. 

We should think the Negro would mtkh U there ^pliatic, asd 
Ihui lead high to the doumward slidtt 






War Song for the Greeks. 

This day shall you blush for its story. 

Or brighten your lives with its glory ? 

Our women, oh, say, shall they shnek in denpair. 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths m their. 

Accursed may his memory blacken puur ? 

If a coward there be that would slacken 

Till we've trampled the turban, and shown ourselvei 

worth 
Being sprung from and named for the god-like of 
Strike home and the world shall revere us, [jeartb. 
As heroes decended from heroes. 
Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Her inlands, her isles of the ocean ; 
Fanes rebuilt, and fair towns shall with jubil^ ring 
And the Nine shall new*hallow their Helicon's spring: 
Our hearths shall be kindled with gladness. 
That were cold and extinguish'd in sadness ; 
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Whilst our maidens shall dance widi 'their white* 

waving anns. 
Singing joy to the brave that delivered their diarms. 
When the blood of yon Massulman cravens 
Shall have purpled the beaks of our ravens. 

Cam|)beU. 



Lament of Tasso.* 

I ONCE was quick in feeling — ^that is o'er;-— 
My scars are callous, or I should have dash'd 
My brain against these bars as the sun flash'd 
In mockery through* them ; — if I bear and bore 
The much I have recounted^ and the more 
Which hath no words^ 'tis that I would not die 
And sanction with self-slaughter the dull lie 
Which snared me here, and with the brand of shame 
Stamp madness deep into my memory. 
And woo compassion to a blighted name. 
Sealing the sentence which my foes proclaim. 
No-— it shall be immortal ! — and I make 
A future temple of my present cell. 
Which nations yet shdl visit for my sake. 
While thou, Ferrara ! where no longer dwell 
The ^uqaJi chiefs within thee, shalt fall down, 
Acul, cftimbling piece-meal view thy hearthless halls, 
A poet's wreath shall be thine only crown, 
A poet'is dungeqn thy most far renown, 
W^lestrangier^ wonder o'er thy : unpeopled walls ! 
An^ iiiou, Leonora ! thou — who wert ashamed 

?^a^ fudii as I. could love: — ^who blush'd to hear 
p^I^.than moparchjs that thou couldst be dear. 
Go ! t^ thy brother that my heart, untamed 

* A famous poet of Italy,' who rather imprudently declared hfs 
\oJ9. pp -hfifMCjc^f the Udy ifoentioned in tfaaa extract, siater to 
Wj^opsQlii Enraged at this, Alphonoopret^ded that Tasso's' 
comiict (}ro'ceeded from madness, and therefore con6ned faim.in 
the hospital of St. Anne, a receptacle for lunatics at Ferrara; 
from which, after sev^n-^ears confitietnent, he was released Vy 
means of the Prince of Mantua. 
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By grief, years^ weariness — and it may be 

A taint of that he would impute to me— 

From long infection of a den like this. 

Where the mind rots congenial with the abys^^ ' ;! 

Adores thee still ; and add— that ^en the tawiM 

And battlements which guard his joyous hoary '^; 

Of banquet^ dance, iand revel are forgot, '' ' 

Or left untended in a dull reposie. 

This — this shall be a consecrated spot ! ' ' ' 

But Thou — ^when all'that Birth itmd Beauty €tao^ 

Of magic round thee is extinct — shalt have 

One hdf the laurel which o'ershitdes ikjf 0h.Y^.' ^ 

No power in- death can tear our liames aptd^t, '* 

As none in life could rend thee frotai my heart 

Yes, Leonora ! it shall be our late 

To be entwined for ever — ^but too late ! , j 
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The Bible. 






What is the world ? — A wildering maze. 
Where sin hath track'd ten thousand ways, . 

Her victims to ensnare ; 
All broad, and winding, and a slope. 
All tempting with perfidious hope. 

All ending in despair. 

Millions of pilgrims throng those roads. 
Bearing their baubles, or their loads, 

Down to eternal night : 
— One humble path, that never bends. 
Narrow, and rough, and steep, ascends 

From darkness unto light. 

Is there a guide to shew that path ? 
The Bible : — He alone, who hath 

The Bible, need not stray : 
Yet he who hath, and will not give 
That heavenly guide to all that live. 

Himself shall lose the way. 
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.. The Fickleness tf Lo9e. 

Ala6 ! how light a cau9e may move 

Distension between hearty, that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain haa triedj 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were roughj 

YetJn a sunny hour &11 oS, 

I4ke diips that have gone down at sea^ 

When heaven was all tranquillity ! 

A something light as air-*a look^ 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh ! love^ that tempests never shook^ 

A breathy a touch, like this has shaken. 

And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till &8t declining, one by one. 
The sweetnesses of love are gone ; 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds— or like the stream 
That smiHng left the mountain's brow, 

As though its waters ne'er could sever, 
Yet, e'er it reach the plains below. 

Breaks into floods that part for ever. 

O you that have the charge of love. 

Keep him in rosy bondage bound. 
As in the fields of bliss above 

He sits, with flow'rets fetter'd round ;— 
Loose not a tie that round him clings. 
Nor ever let him use his wings ; 
For even an hour, a minute's flight. 
Will rob the plumes of half their light. 
Like that celestial bird, whose nest 

Is found below far eastern skies,—- 
Whose wings, though radiant when at rest. 

Lose all their glory when he flies ! 

u 
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tit jranoH 

Sona^^ffevciiee of this daii|peirDagicnHt;^ ii,a 
r,<By-whi9h, thoiigli tiglit^ «be linkto^yud l»iidii3ii/'' 
— Ttiefondeit iMarts may toanhe xvntfBi;^ ,> . / n n^T 
--^anto4Amdoy0 inioi^'g toihtiiet huMn^ > rjd:- <>bw I 
Which> though a fleecy speck at firsl, 
Ma]^^et Wkwftil'tfitoaer btxHU- - ^' •^^'^'^^ ^ 

:«•:>■. i I- ».'• : ■' ' ■ .' '•■ ■ .■>:^.' '^ >''!'jii i*. nO 
This !%.§ bffiu^ful bfit U^, 4«Mriptui|i^ aC tlia 4m|ip(.:^ 
occur almost everf day in Kfe,— changes proidttcad \iy wo^ as 
light a$0iP^^ looh.r<^^,^^i»don,i^^ 
a touckf , Tber^ are several excellent similesi poti^^r-^tal ilM 
Mtf <#orm-^Ztltf sAi^ thia' ' have^A »(mtihik$ ^Igb as W^Md 
hearts seeiH Kkebrdkm )Bfeiiflf«i»Xiibe the HrMi Urbt d^ ^i»lfj(&i 
t/iat jHiri for 4«et\i^ ... ; .- :>.?*.; / .| w / 
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Oh ! heard you yon pibroch sound sad in the gale. 
Where a band coHielA j^otwly* with iwMpiog^iUMLvail? 
'Tis the Chief of gWiu-ii lajpivents fi>r has ^fewF; 
And her sire and her people are oiU'd Uy her hi^, 

Glenara came first, with the mourners and shroud ; 
Her kinsmen they folio w'd^ but piQuro'd not aloud; 
Their plaids all their boi^oms wer^ folded aroun^ ; 
They march'd all in sUei^pe-r-they loQk'4 to fctjejiground. 

In silence they reabh'd over moantahi i^nd i^bHi 
To a heath, where the oak-tree gre#'1onel]r'i&a hoar, 
Now here let us place the grey-iston^ of her^dam— 
*' Why speak ye no word?* Said Glenari'tlie^em. 



" And tell me, I charge' jron,' ye cfaWt)PWf kj^uae, 
« Why fold ye yoiir ttiaritles;''^h/ Vl<iim\e your 
brows?" M /u qaufil 

So spake t^e rtide chlMaih : nb'i[lhs^i^Wj&l]£de, 
But each mantle ^hfiilifingi,' i digg^'^dis?*"-^* 

'' I dream'd of my ladyy I>dream'dh6tfcii«f<%lm)6d," 
Cried a voice IVoi» the kinsmeti, ttU%f(ftbfUiMiiid loud; 
" And empty that ihroud^ andfidMli^^iffift iMMkm: 
^' Glenara ! Olenmm^iiefw- wtm^-mm Mf Ammif' 



wKum felt 

h ! psle gmw the cfaeek of the ehieftiitt I weenr;^ 
lien tiiei8liKwid-w«6 unclot'd^ «nd no bodiy wm seen. 
lien a voice fivm the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn- 
was the youth that had lov'd the fair Ellen of Ldcn— 

I dream'd of my lady, I dream'd of her griei^ .. 
I dream'd that her lord was a barbarous chief; 
On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem : 

Glenara i Olenahi ! now read nie mV dream !" 

*»•■ ■ • 

rVlllst low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
p^ &e desert reveal'd where his lady was found ; 
i^ it rock of the ocean that beauty is borne ;. 
jw joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn i 

Canpbell. 
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Song, from the Lady of the Lake, 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battled fields tlo ttior^. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall. 

Hands anseen thy conch ate strewing ; 
Fairy strains of music fall. 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier^ rest I thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Mom of toil^ nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear» 

Armour's clang, or war-steed champing. 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 

At the day-break from the fallow^ 
And the bittern sound his drum^ 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Rnder socmdt shall none be near / 
Giiaidt nor warders challenge here; 

u 2 
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• Here's i|p^vat*«te«d%iidqghi4tfidBdMH«j^iB9^udiG 
Shouting olatisi/er'sqnadfoM ttvoipitig^noi baf 

Whue our slumberous spellf ^uusail.jof^.ffj oT 

Dreai^i.iiot.witl^tbie rising; 4H?n«.v ...i b Unh brr* 
Bugles here shall sound reveillie. 

Sleep i*.thet]eer is in hb <)en;vtc 'it '4 «-?i.3 ? iJ^J 
Sleep! thy^liottndsareibj.theeFiyiniy'p'? ->o!or' 

Sleep! nor dream in y<mder glen^ ' ■^f''*^ 

How thy gallsiit steed lay dying.* . ,;•. tm 1 

H untsmMiy 'rest ; thy chase is drnie^ " /^ - < { 1^ 

Thinknot of the rising son,' • .? i'iis; oH'^ 

For at dawning to assail you. 

Here no bugles sound reveillie. 



-ai 



Public Faits* , ; . t,; 
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■' ,vtt "^I'.t) X: 

WHY&stii^s^ vheo cAlapjity aliJast,,., , . ,,i^ ., ,(I 

Suggests the cxpe4ie9V9f *5«arly ^^u w. ?)o wMj 
What mean they f Gan'st thcuidreaxn tben^isi apoivJEfr 

In lighter diet at a later iiow'^ ., i ■ »U . - 1 

To chariQ to. sleep the threatening of the .^^dtey^ /. ,/ 
And hide past folly from All-seemg ey^? . ,. ^ J ;.< 
The fast that wins deliverance^ and susypeDjis.^ . ..^ 
The stroke that a vindictive God intends. 
Is to renounce hypocrisy;, to draw \ \ . f .^ of :- 
Thy life upon the pattern, of the law.; . .^ic : ' 
To war with pleasure, idolized before; 
To vanquish lust^ and wear its yoke no more. 
All fasting else^ whate'er be the pretiNicey - i> ...t 
Is wooing merey by renew'd ofience. ■ .• ' •• ^ ^ .: • " 
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Kemble's Address on taking a Finol Leave o/* the 
Edinburgh Stage. 

As the worn wlur^iorse, at the trump^s souifid^ 
Erects his mane; idbMt neighs^ and pawn the^ ground^ 



And longt to^rtiBfa on.tbe embattled ]nic% <• 
So I^ your plaudits ringing in mine ear^ 
Can scarce sikistaih to think our patting ^hieaiv^ 
To think my scenic hour for '^cfr pait; ' ^ 
And that those TaIu(^|»Taudft^-arc^ mf'lkiftl 

But years steal on— »4nd higher duties, erave; 
Some space between the Ui^tre-iindLth^ fl^*i^; 
That, like the Roman, in the GapHol^ t ' . 
I may adjust my mantle e'er Ifiillt "'■''." '^'^:l i 
My life's brief act in public service flawa>.? *■ : ■ ' ' 
The last, the closing scenej must be myjon^nMi 

Here, then, adieu ( while yet some ivdl-graci^ parts 

May Jx an ancient favourite in your hearts. 

Not quite to be forgotten, even when 

You look on better actors, younger men : 

And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 

Of old remembrance, how shalf mine forget— 

O, how forget ! — liow oft I hither ^ame. 

In anxious hope, how oft returned in fSiH^'t ' ^ 

How oft around your circle this #^]ak htiuA ' ' .'.'\ 

Wwi wavM immortal Shakspeare's mi^gic ^fid^ 

Till the full burst of inspiration came. 

And I have felt, and you have fann'd, the flame ! ' 

By mem'ry treasur'd, while her reign endures. 

These hbdrs must live-^and all their charmd are yours* 

' . . 

O favour'd land ! renown'd for arts and armt^ 

Fot manly talent, and fov female charms^-^ 

Could this full bosom prompt th& sinking line, ■- - 

What fervent benedictions now were^thincr^ 

But my last partis played, my kn^H U^rtmf^, 

When e'en your pfaisftfaSs ftuhtringfr^MAifty tongue. 

And all that you can hear, or I can tell. 

Is — Friends and Patrons,, hail, and fare you well I 

r t ■ _ .'..'■... 

Address Id the Bombom. 
jjkmjf^y^fwbow, no fabling dreama, . - 

V S 
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Have told wh j first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undelug'd earth 
Heaven'^ covenati^t thou ^st. sbinejj , ^t i 

How came the world's grey.fa^era'fortb^ f 
To. watch thy sacred sign? 

And wHen its yellow lustre smil'd. 

O'er mountains yet untrod^ 
Each mother held aloft her child 

To bless the bow of 6od. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep^ '^ 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth deliver'd from the deep. 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the muse's eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 
Be still the poet's theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields^ 

The lark thy welcome sings; 
Where glittering in the freshen'd fields 

The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down I 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 
As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 

CwnpbdL 






The Night before ike Battle of Waterbx^ 

ThxrH Was a so^nd Gff revehy by niffhti 
AnA^B^ginnf-s' capital had gather'd tnen 
Her beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell^ • • 
Soft eyes Ibok'd love to eyes which spa^e again^ 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush! harkl a deep sound strikes- Hk« a rising 
knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ! — No ; 'twas but thj? wind^ 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfin*d; 
No sleep till mprn^ when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 
But^ hark ! — ^that heavy sound breaks in once more^ 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer^ deadlier than before I 
Arm! Arm! it is-— it is^^-^the cannon's opening 
roar! . ^ - 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival^ 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear : 
And when they smil'd because he deem'd it near^ 
His heart more truly knew that peal top well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, 
And rous'd the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush'd into the fields and, foremost fighting, fell ! 

Ah 1 then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 



If ever more shenlil meet those miitiiiAejNfci^-u-^i 
Sihcie te|xfh iaights 100 sweet such awful eeomi^eduld 

rise? * ■"• * ■"■ ■ : ■ ^ ■■".r-f ul'l 

• -• ' ; -.-(7; 
And therswas moimtingiiii hpi b^stctf; id^v^ffff, 

The mustering squadron, and the cUttsr|«^{^;far> 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftl J forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on^ peal a&r^ 

And near, the beat of the alarmiiig'drafla- • 

Botti^d u|> the soldier ere the motiving stas; .•^■ 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 

Or whispering, with white lips-H<' The ioe 1 tbcy 

come ! they come I" 

And wild and high the ** Cameron's gathering"^ 

rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn^s htts ' 
Hare hear d-^and heard, too, have her Saxon fti^>-» 
How in the noon of night thai pibtoeh' thviBs, ■<- 
Savage ahd shrill ! But with the'b»eath> vlueii-llls 
Their moimtaln-pipe, so fill the moaiHanleet» Jo>' 
With their fierce native daring, which instiis 
The stirring ' memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 

ears! 

And Ardenrtes waves above them bet gr^en iMres, 
Dewy with nature's Cear-drops, astbey fMMS, 
Grieving—if aught inaninutte c^er g^evse^^^ * ' / 
Over the unretumin)^ brave,--ahis I ■ ' ^ v 1 : r > / d -^ 
Ere evening to be trodden likef the gMtb^f" rf.i.iV/ 
Which now beneath them, but above shtill^'^w 
In its next verdure; when this^ fi^i^ masfer- ^ >/ 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, . . 

And burning with high hobe, shall moulder Cold loiti 
low! ' ' '••^^•-^'••^^ ^^ 

Last noon beheld them fVrll of lus^y lifel,^^; < i '\^^ 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gily, 'i' > '^^ ' 
Th^^ midnight brought the signal4^ilfkl<»f ataiU^/ ' 
The morn the marshalling in ssms^^thedny-^^^^- 



BatditviiMignifinentlj-stam'dm^'f > '"' ' > -•■■ V 

^ /EhethMcbrt-rlouaa ekne o'er it, .wbioh .vhip 4>(S(i;t 

The earth is coTer'd thick with other daj,, :},, 

Which her own clay shall cover — heap'd and pent, 

Ridd^'aiTd htirw.^firieBd, foe, — in onvKd "burial 

■bfahtf - ■'■ ■ ■ ■•■'"■■■ ■:•' ' 



TTisse linM of Lord Byron Uks tbaii riw fona tfa* nunoer in 
wbicb the Dale* of 'Wallingtoo, and bii officvs, vera ■ptudii^ 
tb* atghtt kIkd impemiiu ntccuitj >a«Bma(i«d tham to tbtir 



The Exile »f Erin. 

Thibk CBue to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew on hia thin robe waa heavy and chill; 
For hia country heaigh'd, when, at twilight, repairing 

T« mmdor alone by the wind-beaten hi 11 : 
But the day*Btar attracted his aye's lad devotiun ; 

For it rose o'er hia own native iale of the ocean. 
Where once, in the fervour of youth's wATm emotion. 

He Bung the bold anthem of Enui ao bbaoh t 

Sad u my fate ! — said the heart-broken stranger — 
' The wild deer and wolf to the cover cpn flee ; 
But I have no refuge baai famine and danger: 

A home and a country remain not to me! 
Naver again, in the green sunny bowers. 
Where my forefathers liv'd, shall I apend tbe aweet 
iUtcovet my harp with wild-woven flowers, ^hours, 
t And strike to the number!* of Ehin qo bragh ! 

JO»j country ! though sad and forsaken, 
Vacuns I revisit thy gea-beaten shore ! 
' ' in a far — foreign land I awakfl; 
inr the frientU thato 
Dfite, will titou r 








aw IMYIUI. 

Where is mjr cabia-Awr ibut hf «h« >i»ild 'itfdgd h^ 
Sieten and sire, dikl jre weep^'StSiiM? ' 

Where is the mother tluit look'd'^Ni my childhood? 
And Where is the bosom-iHefidj deiureli ihaa all! 

Ah!— mf tadsottl, long absndon'd by pleimire ! 

Why did it dote on a fiist-fBding treasure f 

TearSy Uke the rain drops^ may fall without measure, 
But rapture and beauty they cannot recall I 

Yety— 4dl its fond recollection#^Sttppfe4»iiig^«*' 
One dying wish my tone bosodi shallldm># :•-» 

Erin !— ^m i^le b^ueaths thee — his l^esski^ ! 
Land of my forefathers! — ^Erin ch> braoh ! 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion^ 

Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing klOud, with devotion, 
Erin, mavournin! Erin go bragh! 
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Extras from Jorj^ Mtmnqtu^s Poem, cccarioned ^ ih 
Death of his Father, translated Jrom the Spanish* 

O LBT the soul its slumbers breaks 
Arouse its senses and awake^ 

To see how soon 
Life, with its glories, glides away; ' "' 
And the stern ftuitstep of decays 

Comes stealing on. 

How pleasure, like the pasmng Mfind, 
Blows by, and leaves us nought beluiid 

But grief at last ; 
How still our present happiness 
Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 

Than what ia past 

And while we eye the rolling tide. . 
Down which our flyii^ minutes glide 

Away so fast; 
Let us the present hour employ^ 
And deens each future drettn of joy ' 

Akeady past. 



I / 
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„ X«iiu9 vain hope doteivt ^jfiioi-^^* i ^^^r ,*^ 

No happier let uabope to find i ,,> ;^v.> 
»:>..>/. To-mpcrow thm to-day* . i -i .: 

.. >Oiir golden dreamt o£, yore were hrighti;^ , 
>l4ike them the present abfill deUglj^t— v.. 
Like them decay. :. •. . . 



. } 



Our lives like hasting streams must h4,"' 
That into one engulphtng sea 

Are doom'd to fall ; 
The Sea of Deaths whose wayes roll en, 
O'or King and kingdom, crown and throne. 

And swallow all. 
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Alike the river's lordly tide. 
Alike the hamUe riv'lets glide 

To that sad wave ; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 

Within the grave^ 



Too CoqueOe. 

I DO confess thou'rt young and fair. 

And I might have been brought to love thee> 

Had I not found the slightest prayer 

That breath could move, had power to move thee ; 

But I can let thee now alone. 

As worthV'^tobfe loved by none. 

I do confess thoa'H sweet, but find 

Thee such an unthrtft of thy sweets ; - f 

Thy f^voun&ai^ but like the wind. 
That kiiBseth every thing it meets* • 

And since thou can'st with more than one, 

Thou'rt woithy to be lov^d by none. 

The morniiig rose that unteiich'd stands, 
Arm'd with itS' bmers^ hbw sweet k» smi)es(! 

But pluck'd^hd alratli'd: by ruder ilands. ' ^ 
Its sweet no longer witkitdweUftit 
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am 

Anici Jfives &U mm i^ Afiii.b^* one. 

Such fate i« IdAg'wSirt^ee lE>etide,. 

Wheii thou Hast I^ndl^^ Wa a-w^ilej 
Like faded ISdni^ers-^be ttirown'ande. 

And I' shall sigh^ when some will smile. 
To see thy love for ev«ff'«ii» • - 
Hath brought thee to be lov'd by none. 



-.1 
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l%e monUng me h iCf^fMf,^ amBnont oomparison. 



• * 

On Trus JXgni^* . 

Hail, awful fcenes^-ithat cahntfae troaUed breast, 
And woa the weary to -prafiNind Tepoae 1 ' 
Can passion'a wildest uproar lay to rest. 
And whisper comfort to the man of woea ? 
Here Innocence may wander safe from foes^ 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude, the man wild thee foregoes. 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings. 
Shall never know the source whence real grandeur 
springs. , . 

Vain man, is grandeur given to gay attire ? 
Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid : — 
To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire? 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid ;— - 
To palaces, with gold and gems.iplaid? 
They fear the thief, and tremble in the storm ; — 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade ? 
Behold the victor vanquish'd by the worm ! 
Behold what deeds of w^ the locust can perform. 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has rais'd above the thipgs below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resign'd. 
Shrinks not, though Fo^une aim her deadliest 
blow i 
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This strain from HnicUt llie rocks was heard to flow 
In solemn sounds; N<>w be&m'd'the evening star ; 
And from embattled clouds emerging slow 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car ; 
And hoary mountain-cliflrs shone faintly from afar. 

Beatde. 
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Extract frmn Verses hy Lord B^on, addressed to a 

Ytmtkfkl Fttend. 

As rolls the ocean's changing tide> 
So human feelings ebb and flow ; 

And who would in a breast confide 
Where stormy passions ever glow ? 

It boots not that, together bred> 
Oar childish days were days of joy ; 

My spring of life has quickly fled ; 
Thou, too, hast ceased to be a boy. 

And when we bid adieu to youth» 
Slaves to the specious world's control, 

We sigh a long farewell to truth ; 
Thai world corrupts the noblest soul. 

Ah, joyous season 1 when the mind 
Dares all things boldly but to lie ; 

When thought ere spoke is unconfined. 
And sparkles in the placid eye. 

Not so in Man's mature years. 
When Man himself is but a tool ; 

When interest sways our hopes and fears. 
And all must love and hate by rule. 

With fools in kindred vice the same. 
We learn at length our faults to blend, 

And those, and those, alone may claim 
The prostituted tiame of friend. 

Such is the common lot of man : * 
Can we then 'scape from folly free } 

X 
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Cap ^ve reverse, the general plani . 
Nor be ndiat all in tarn must be ? 

But thou^ with spirit frail and lights 
Will shine »*while atid pass away ; 
: As glow*womis sparkle through the night,. 
But dare not stand the test of day. 

Alas ! whenever folly calls 

Where parasites and princes meet, 
{For> cherished first ia royal halls. 

The welcome vices kindly greet.) 
' . . . . . . . ■ . . > 

Ev'n nov thou'it nightly seen to add 

One insect to the fluttering crowd ; 
And still thy tnfling heart is glad. 

To join liie vain, and court the proud. 

There dost thou glide from fair tci ^ir^ 
Still simpciring on with eager I^ste ^ 

As flies alpng ^e gay parterre. 

That taint the flowers they scarcely taste. 

But say, what nymph will prize the flame 
Which seems, a^ marshy vapours move. 

To flit along from dame to dame. 
An ignis-fatuus gleam of love ? 

What friend for thee, howe'er inclined. 
Will deign to own a kindred care ? 

Who will debase his manly mind^ 

For friendship every fool may share ^ .. 

In time forbear • amidst th6 throng, 
Np more so. base a thing be seen, ; . . . . 

No more so i^ly pass alopg ; , , ,!, „ .. -,\ 
Be something, a^y Uiing, but, ipean. , 

l' ■ . ;■ ' ■ 1 • ' •■; ■'■ ■•"' ■■ . -■ ■ i'r' 

: y^ke Jifaidqf (he Inn. 

r 

Who is she, the. poor maniac ! whose wildly*£x'd eyca» 
Seem a he^rt overcharged to express ? — 
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She weeps not, 3^t often aiid deeply she sighs ; 
She never cetnplains — but her silence implies 
The composure of settled distress ! 

No aid, no compassion, the maniac will eeek^ 

, Cakl:and hunger awake not her care ; J^bleak 

Through the rags do the winds of the winter blow 
On her poor withered bosom, half bare ; and her cheek 
Has Uie deadly pale hue of despair i 

Yet cheerful and happy — nor distant the day-*- 

Poor Mary the maniac has been: 
The trav'Uer remembers, who journey'd this way. 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay. 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn ! 

Her cheerful- address fill'd the guests with delight. 

As she welcom'd them iu with a smile ; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish afiright. 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night. 
When the wind whistled dpwn the dark aisle* 

> : ■ ■ ■ 

She loved ; and younjg Richard had settled the day, 
- - And slhe hop'd to be happy foir life— 
But Richard was idle and worthless ; tod they 
Who knew him 'would pity poor Mary, and say. 
That ^e was too good for his wife. 



'Twas in Autnnm, and stormy and dark was the night, 

And fast' were the windows and dodr — 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that bum'd bright. 
And smoking in silence, with tranquil delight. 
They listened to hear the wind roar. 

" 'Tis pleasant," cried one, ^' seated by the fire-side, 
- - To hear the wind whistle '♦rithout:** 
** A fine' night for the Abbey V* his t&taraJie replied : 
'' Methinks a man's courage would now be well tried. 
Who should wander the ruins about. 

" I myself, like a school-boy, should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 
And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by ft^r. 
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Some iig|7 oUl ahboft.> i^lulei qfiirit M>pearii ^ ^< 
For this wind might aw^b en.tlie Aemi/t '* ' • 

'* rU wager a dinner/' the other one dried, = . • 

" That Mary -would v«itur.e»there now ;■^ ? vi 
f(^,TheB wag^ry.aQdloae/' with a aneev, he.'roplKd, 
" rU-^arrf^ntrifhe'd laney a ghoit ^ her^side^: ■ 
And .£aint if she saw a whiteoew !" - 
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" Will Mary this eharge on her ceurage allow ?" 

His companiop exicteii»:*d with a soaHe; . 
" I 4^all win^ for Xknow she will venture there now, 
And earn.a^w hecmety by briogin^a bough • 
From the alder that grows in tibte aisW* 

With fearless good humour did Mary com{>lyy 
And her way to the Abbey she benti-H 

The night it waa gj[opmy> the wind it was high> ■ 

And, as hollowly howling it awept through &» sky. 
She shi^r'd with cold as she went^ 

, ■ ■ ,}• ■ 

O'er the path, so well known, still proceeded the maidi 

Wber^ the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 
Through the gatewd^.she «»ter' d-^^she fi^ net 
Yet the ruius were londy and wild, and their shade' 

Seem'd to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blisist 

Howl'd dismally roui^ the old pile ; • . 
Over weedrcover'4 fragments still feaiiees she pafls'd, 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last, 
Wh^e the alder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well pleas'd did she reach it, and quickly drew near. 

And hastily gathered the bough'-o 
When the sound of aryoioeaeem'd toriseionlier«air«^ 
She paus'd, and she listen'dj aU eager to'heaiv - 

And her heart panted iefofully; -bow !.:>.: t * >< ^' 

The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head j— 

She listen'd ;— nought else could she hear : 
The wind ceas'd, her heart sunk in her bosom with 
dread^ 
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For she heard in the minfr— distinctly— the tread 
Of footsteps approaching he^ near. 

Behind a ^de Tolamn; half breathless with fbar. 

She crept, to xonceaibers^f there ^ 
TlMib pttant the moon o^r a dark'^ttd shone cleiar. 
And sneaaw in the mdcai^^lighttwo ru^lsnd'appear. 

And between them— n e(»rpse did they bear ! 

Then Mary eould Ibel her liear^blood cardie coldl 

Again the Tough wind hiarried by**-- 
It: blew off the hat of theione/'tmd behdd ! 
Even dose to the feet of ^bof Mtary it rdll'd !«— • 

She fell--*aBd expected to^ die P • 

" Curse the hat P'-^he exdaimis-i-i*'. Nay come oti, 
and fas^-hidc • ' ' * • 

The dead body I" his comrade replies. 
Sh0 bdield them in safety patss \m by her stde. 
She seizes the hat^ fear her Courii^e siipplt(dd> 

And fast through the Abbey sfie flies ! 

She ran with wild speed, she rnsh'd in at the door, 
— . She look" d hcnribly eager iu^und : 
Her Hmbs Could suppoift their faint brirden nd more ; 
But, exhausted and %n*eath}ess, sh^ sunk oh 'the floor, 
Unable to ntter a soimd. 

£re yet her pale lips could the story impart, 
!j Jp0r a moment the hat met her yiew— - 
Her eyes from that object convulsively start. 
For, O heaven 1 what cold horror thrili'd through 
her heart, 
^Wh'eh' the name of her Richard she knew ! 

iS^iierQ the old Abbey standi, on the common hard by> 

His gibbet is now t!6 be seen '; " ' 
Not ^ from the inn St ingilges the: eye. 
The traveller beholds it, and thinks, with asighi, 
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See the momlBr stemly «triD^ . t ) . .i^ yy 
In his fleet and jsmblfr^ar^ M«ik i- u\. •.-> I 

In a posture wtU4Nrfitting . ■<.-•■, ^^^:,f . . ,v.[/.' 
Soch a real despoUo Csar !i t '. ■ i ..i{ v 

See his steeds with ardour glowiiig 

In thmr long and restless flight ; j . "^ ^ . r* 

And their nianesiiow gently flo wiling, , ^ 
As they hasten out of signt ! . 

See the groups that round him gatikt^' 
With their strange conflicting motioni ; - 

Hear the hue aad cry of fiitiier> 
Like the war of meeting oeeaiis ! 

See the hungry with thttr cra^gs. 
Which the voice ^ liature feeds ; 

And the miser with his aaving!^ . : 
And his false and borrow'd needs t ..: j 



Why yon dei^p hut.smother'd wa^Uig 
From yon splendid ieioale train i 

Dpa't you s^e their beauty failings 
Since th^r moon is in its wane ? . 
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Anah*8 Invocaiwi^ to her Angel Lover, 

Seraph! 
From thy sphere I 
Whatever star contain thy gl/ory ; 
In the eternal depths of heaven 
Albeit thou watchest with the « seven/'* 
Though through space infinite and hoary 
Before thy bright wings worlds be driven, 

* The archangels^ said Ip be seren ib number. 



Y€t hear I 
Oh ! think'of her who holds thee dear ! 

And though she nothing is to thee^ 
Yet think that thou art all to her. ' 
Thou canst not tell>«— and new^ be 
Such pangs decreed to augiit save mer^ 
The bittern^B of tters* 
Eternity is in thy years. 
Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyas ; 
With me thou canst not sympathize. 
Except in lo^e, and tiier^ thoti ibust 
Acknowledge that ih^re lo'^ihg <ilii8t ' 
Ne'er w^t beaeath the skies.' 
Thou walk'st thj m^oiy worlds^ thou see'st 

The htee of hun who made thee great, 
As he hath made me of the feast 
Of those cast out from Eden's gate. 
Yet, Seriiph -dear f 
Oh hear] » 

For thou bast loved, me, and I would not die 

Until I know, 'what I must die, in knowmg, t 
That thou fors^t'st in thine eternity 

Her whose Heart death could ncH \kep tVom o'er- 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art ! [[flowing 

Great is their love, who love in i^ and fear ; 

And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 
A war unworthy : to an Adamite 
Forgive, my Seraph ! that such thoughts appear. 
For sorrow is our element ; 

De%ht 
An Eden kept afar from sight. 
Though' s^netimes^ vtith our ^fmcfos blent. 
The hour is near 
. Which tells me we are aoi abandon'd quite-^ 

Appear! Appear J. 
Senqph! 
My own Azaziel ! be but there, . - 
And leave the stan te their own light 1 
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.... . ' • ■- ••■■ ■.-•.n; ''f 

Vital spark of heiv^lily flatoie f ' - ^-'1^ 

Quit, oh quk tfli« mottsliraAie: - - f c[ciW 

Trembling, hopii^, •liiig«ring',i*yiiigs/.j;') fioca 

Oh the pam, the blida ^^it^f ^ -^ ^ '" 

Cease, fond Nature, cease thy- ^trife^; -srt.ti j I 

And let m« languish intd liftr I ' ' . ^ * v^ :-C 

= -.'•■.. . • .-.J'.. c--i'lC 

Hark! tbey wht0p««**r!«ngtl8 iS»y> gv-i .i &::: 

" Sister spirit* ^Haff^way"?*^. i .,; - -n:! ir./. 

What is this absorb^ (Sn^: quite? : ;..io! » / , pB 

Steab.a>y sensefl^iBhuta my mght, i n... ^ ft;^H 

Drowns my spiriis^ dnvws my bn^ath m-*- onr ^ 

Tell me, my 8oul^jCim;|his b€h-<deathi^. ; = [ r.L 

The world Ti^(?dfi8,l it. $sagpears f /| 

Heaven 




Lend, 

O Grave ! Where is thy victory ? 
O Death I wb/^re is thy sting ? 
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The Anticipations of Hope* 

Tyrants, in vain ye trace the wizard ring I : 
In vain ye limit Mind's unwearied spriii^i , ' 
What ! can ye lull the winged winds -asleep^", . ' ,,' 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain, the deep ? .■■'., * 
No : — the .wild wave contemns your sceptred hand;— • 
It roird not back when Canute gave command ! 

Man ! can thy doom no brighter soul allow ? 
Still must there live a blot on Nature's brow ? 
Shall war's polluted banner ne'er be furl'd ? 
Shall crimes and tyrants cease but with the world ? 
What ! are thy triumphs, sacred Truth, belied ? 
Why then haUi Plato liv'd*-or Sidney diedj^ : 
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Ye fond adorers of departed fame. 
Who warm at Scipio's worth, or Tully's name !-*- 
Ye that, in fancied vision^ can admire 
The sword of Brutus, and the Theban lyre 1'^^ 
Wrapp'd in historic ardour,' who adore 
Each clas»e haunt, and weUpremember'd shore. 
Where Valour tun'4» amid her chosen throng. 
The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan song ; 
Or, wandering thence, behold the later clu^s 
Of England's glory, and Helvetia's arms !•— 
See Roman fire- in Hampden's bosom swell. 
And fate and freedom in the shaft of Tell ! 
Say, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore ! 
Hath Valour left the world— to live no more ? 
No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die. 
And sternly smile with vengeance in his eye ? 
Hampden no more, when suffering Freedom calls. 
Encounter fate, and triumph as he fklls ? 
Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm. 
The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm ! 

" Yes ! in that generous causet, for ever strong, 
The patriot -s virtue and the poet* s song, 
Still, as the tide of ages rolls away, 
Shall charm the world, unconsdous of decay ! 

Yes ! there are hearts, prophetic Hope may trust. 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 
Ordain'd to fire the adoring sons of earth 
With every charm of wisdtnn and of worth ; 
Ordain'd to light, with intellectual day. 
The mazy wheels c»f Nature ad Aey play. 
Or, warm with Fancv's ene^^, to glow. 
And rival all-^bat Shakspear^sname behyw ! 

CampbeU. 
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' T^e Marmen qf England^ 

Yfi Mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas; 
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Whose flag has brav'd, a thousand years^ 
The battle and the breeze ! 
Your glorious standard lau!kieh again 
- To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep, 
; While the stormy temp^8t& blew ;^ '^ 
While the battle ragie» loud aad^kng^ ^^■ 
And the stormy tempests blow r 
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llie spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from evtrywAYe 

For the dec|L it .was UieirJSeldcofjfiusiew- '■ 

And Ocean was their grave: ,...-• 

Where Blake and.mighty*Nelsoa'feU> 

Your manly hearts shall glow^ 

As ye sweep through the deep> 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle r^es loud and4o]::»g^ 

And the stormy tempests blow t ' ' 

Britannia needs ho bulwark^ 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain wave ! 

Her home is on the deep 1 ' 

With thunders from her native oa^^ 

She quells the floods below-— 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy tempests blo^ ; 

When the battle rages loud'and long; 

And the stormy tempests blow ! 

The meteor fiag of Eng^ai^ j. 
Shall yet terrific burn : ; , 

Till danger's troubled night depaft. 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 
Our song and feast &b$ill flow 
To the fame of your name. 
When the storm has ceas'd to blow ; 
When the fiery fight Js heard no more. 
And the storm has ceas'd to blow* 

... CnnpbcO. 
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Extracljrom Gray's Elegy. 



Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where faeaTes die turf hi many a mouldenhg heap. 

Each m his narrow cdll for'evter laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep*— • - 

The breezy call of incense-breathihg mom. 

The swatiow twittering fh)m the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill ckrion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed ! 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to. lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share ! 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oil the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund. did they drive their team a-field ! 

How.bow'd the woods beneath thdir sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; , . 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 
The 8hort;,an4 si^i^pl^ annals of the popr«-*<-> 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e*er gave. 

Await, alike, the inevitable hQur— 

The paths of glpry lead but to the gravel 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If memory o'er ^heir tombs no trophies raise. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthemi swells the note of praise :— « 

Can storied (urj»,' or. animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust ; 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Somehetrt OBce pr^egnant ^ith celestial fira^ 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swa^d, 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the liying lyre? ., . 

But knowledge Co their eyes' b^r ain^6 Vipi" - '"^^ 

Rich with tbe spfofld of ttai^/df^ iie^et ^bfbflp^^^ 

Chill penuiy repi^M^d thdr nob^ nftfe, ; » -■^-'* ^^'^ 

And froze the ^^al current of dii^^ouW '-^^ ^ ^^^ 

■ • • ','•■'- •'■■'' ■■•■■■!'■ Ja9!? 
Full many ai 9cm of {mrestMiy«emwv! t Jiio^ tuoY 

Tke jdark^un&lliqei'd oAvee of ioeean^bciur^T^fij tj. 
Full many a^wser itbom ta bUudii'Uxiawn;' i: oqcii!^ 

And waste its stweetnesB on ;the desert w4 'i iV-fS 

■ •.'.••'■ i.' i;ji/. 

■ I ■ ■ . i" ■ • ■ - t . I,,,. ■ . .; ;■ tjl.^ I 

• I' \. '•! II Hff » ;; .. .. ,,'J 

ii Pleasant Companion. ■'*''■'' ' :" \ 






.jlt>M 
You spef^ witih Ufe^ iii hopes to entertain^ 



Some fretful tempers Win6e at ^rery touc6V v! 

_i i_ ^ i"i^i A. :-^J;..v.1 = < i- <i y^^K 



You always do too little or too nmeh ; ' 'i,^l.. 



Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
You fall at once into a lower key. 
That's worse— the drone pipe of an htiiii'blie bet! i!^ 
The southbm sash admits too strong a ligbt,' "" ^ 
You rise and drop the curtain— -hoW 'tisnJ^tj'!. 
He shakes with cold — ^you stir the fi^re'ahd sti^e/ 
To make a blaze-^that's roasting him alive; ' 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish ; ' ' '. 
With soal — ^that's just the sort he wduTd not widL^ 
He takes what he at first professed to loath, ^ ' ! 
And in due time feeds heartily on both ; , ; 

Yet still o'erclouded with a constant f^own,' 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 
Your hope to please him vain on every plan. 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can.-— 
Alas ! his efforts double his distress. 
He likes yours little, and his own still less. 
Thus^ always teasing others, always teased. 
His only pleasure is— to be displeased. 

Cowper. 
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Consdancef to her Hushand an her DeM^bed. 

Theodric, this is destiny above 
Our power to baffle ! bear it tben, my love I 
Rave not tb learn the usage I have bome^ 
For one true sister left me not forlqm:. 
And though you're absent in another land^ 
Sent from me by my own well-meant command. 
Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to mine ■ 
As these dasp'd hands, in blessing you, now join : 
Shape not imagin'd.horrc»rs in my £Rte*- 
Ev^n now my sufferings are not very great ; 
And when your grief's first transports shall subside, 
I call upon your strength of soul and pride, 
To pay my memory, if 'tis worth the debt. 
Love's glorying tribute — ^not forlorn regret : 
I charge my name with power to conjure up 
Reflection's balmy, not its bitter cup. 
My pard'ning angel at the gate of Heaven 
Shall look not more regard than you have given 
To me : and our life's union has been clad 
In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e'er had. 
Shall gloom be from such bright remembrance cost ? 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 
No ! imaged in the sanctuary of your breast. 
There let me smile, amidst high thoughts at rest ; 
And let contentment on your spirit smne. 
As if its peace were still a part of mine : 
For if you war not proudly, with your pain. 
For you I shall have worse than Hved m vain. 
But I conjure your manliness to bear 
My loss with noble spirit — not despair : 
I ask you by our love to promise this. 
And kiss, these words, where I have left a kiss — 
The^ktest from my living lips, for yours I 

Campbell. 
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The Dying Loivef» Sfmg. " v * 

Let me not have thisi gloomy view : '' ' • ' 
About my room, around my boi '^ - ' i 
But morning roxes, wet widi dew, ^ "i -^ 
To cool my burning brows instead. *■■■■ 
As fkynf^s'diat once in Eden grew. 
Let thera their fragrant spirits shed, ^ ' - 
And every day the isweets renew*' 
Till I, a fading fiower, am dead. ■■'■^'- -i'' 
Oh ! let the herbs I lov'd to rear ■ ' 

Give to my sense the perfumed breadi ; 
Let them be placed about my bier, -^ 
And grace> the gloomy house of death. ' '^ 
I'll have my grave beneath a hill. 
Where only Lucy's self shall know; 
Where runs the pure pellucid rill 
Upon its gravelly bed below ; 
There violets on the borders blow. 
And insects their soft light display. 
Till, as the morning sunbeams glow. 
The cold phosphoric fires decay. 
That is thi grave to Lucy shown,— 
The soil, a pure and silver sand. 
The green cold moss above it grows, ., ,J] 
Unpluck'd of all but maiden han<}. " - 

In virgin earth, till then unturn'd, , i i 
There let ioay majden form be laidC ; . < .. ^, ,- i 
Nor let my changed clay be spujrn^d, j . • T 
Ng^r for new guesK that bed be m^^^ . . . \ ^^^^i l 
There will the lark, the lamb, in sport) 
In air, on earth, sjeoirely play ; 't .ro 'lo:! 
And Lucy to my grave- resort, : :. - 1 1: rroT 
As innocent, but not so gay. /.nitft naV 

.J will not have the churchyard grdond/qot^. 
Wit^ bones all black and ugly growil^ r." f«n ! 
To press my shivering body round, 'ij/^ri-: A 
Or on my wasted limbs be thrown <: • ,i: : ! '^^ 
\< Witl^ ribs and sculls I will not deep, -. - '/ i 
/^ln>tBlauuny beds (^ oold blue* clay fj -.-^^ i.iuoiiii^' 
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Throngh which the ringed eairth-wonns creep 

And on the shrouded bosom pre^. 

I will not hav^ the bell proclaim 

When those sad marriage rites begin ; 

And boys, without regard or ahame. 

Press the vile mouldering masses in. 

Say not^ it is beneath my care; . ^ : 

I cannot these cold truths dlow ; 

These thoughts may not affect me there. 

But O I they vex and tease me now. 

O ! take me from a world! hate,-— 

Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

And in some pure and blessed state, ' 

Let me my sister minds behold. 

From gross and sordid views refined. 

Our heaven of spotless love to share. 

For only generous souls designed. 

And not a man to meet us there. 

CrMbe. 
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The Ocean. 



Thkhk is a pleasute in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture otL the lonely shore. 
There is Bociety, when none intrudes, ' 

By the deep Sea, and ihtisic in its roar: 
• I love not Ma»i the less, bdt Nature more. 

From these our interviews ; in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have be^, before. 

To mingle with the Universei- ^d' feel 
What I can ne^er express, yet can not/all conceal* 

Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean-^roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee* in vailk; 
Man marks the earth with ruin-— his control 

Stops with the shore ;— upon the watery plain. 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own : 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown ! 

Y 2 
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Hii steps are not upon thy pathsy— tfa^ fields 

Are not a spoil for faint,— 4hou dost arise 
And shake lum from thee; the vile strength be 

wit*K-' ■■ ' ■■■''■ --' - ■ ■■' ■■•'>- 

For earth's destruction, thou dost all despise, — 
Spuniing him from thy bosom to the ski.es ; 

And send'st him, shivering, in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haply h'es 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dasheat him again to earth ; — there let him lay. 

Tfaa ftmoiocnts which thimderstrike fhe-t^Is 

Of rock' built <ci tic a,' biddinff natioM ifuake. 
And mon arch B. tremble in their capitsl^uJl 

The oak leviathan^ whose huge nbS'taake 
Their dlfiy camitor the nun tide Uke ' ":'*' 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war—i -■/- 
These are thy tnySj and, » &e nowy flakct 

They melt into thy yest of waves, which mar 
Alike the' AMiadi's pride, or spoils of Tf^^r. 

Thy shores sre empirea, cbang'd in all utB the&- 
/.asyria, Greeee, Rotae, Carthage, what are they f 
Thy wj^t^s, wasted them while they were.ft-ee. 
And many int^rfaa fjnce ; their shiwea obey 
The stranger, slav.f, of ;Biivage; their decay 

. Has dried up realms to deserta ; — not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' j^y — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine axure brow- 
Such as Creation's ^awn beheld, thou rollest now ! 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

GlaaSes itself in tempests I— in all ttole'U. iml 
Calm or coAvills'd, iti breeae, or galeywltomp 

'I«ing the p(da,arinithe tonid clime^ t- ,il-uii'!' 
I]wk.Ji9avuig>-^houndleBa, endkas, anA'biibliiM! 

The imt^epf £temtty!— the thraaeV"'* a hn/t 
Of tbelnwisihlel-'-Even &om otit tfay-atiad'K/^ 

TheiiUnisters of the deepare saaict -£iicfa«Mt 
Obeys thee I . Tbou goeM forth, dmadt. ftthbtidarfi 

alone t 



' ijBTbe that tear, my gentlest lox^ .. 

..;.^. £e huah'd that struggling aigt^ , ■■-. - 

Mot seasons, day, nor fate, ^wll prove ., 

...^ (More fis'd, EQore true, tb«i J,l, , . . , 

* ' '. B,u«ii'd be that sigh, Le dr;, th«t MUTk ... 

C^ase boding doubt, cease wwoiu %r<*r 

,.^'' Dry be that tear 1 ' . :;, . ',. 

:; Ask'* thou bow lo^ my lovstwOlatif, - 
-..ii-.'^'ltmBUtlutfBnewupast^ ' ' 

Haw longj ab Delia, cm I saj" - ' 

How long my li& vdl bat t ' 

Dry be tbat t«ar, be buab'd tlut s^h. 

At least J'll Jove tbefi dil I die. 

,A .: . ' Huab'd be that sigh. 

JUtd, 4peg that thought affoct lh«a too,' 
llie' thought of Sylvio'i death, 
■''■ That fae who only ttfeath'd for you 
Must yield that faithful breath f 
.■■■ Hnsb'd be that sigh, be dry that tear, 
NoT' let ua loee our heaven here! 
Dry be Uiat tear. 



The Siijmrect. 



'TwAS iwiltgiit, foe the sunless day wtnt dayin 

OtttH^^nwuU of waters ; like a veil, 
Which, if withdiawD) would but diedDse the fwwn 

'OfiOilATMho.hated.uB; ao the night wee sho\mi 
And grimly'jdanUed o'er tbeir faces pale, 

An(UHtt>^lei> eyes, whidi o'er the deep tdone '- 
GtMcd ditti aiMl dttstrfate j twelve days bad Feae 
<B«en.thdj!:fanultu. U^d now Death Vas herto. 

Sons trial had been making at a raf^ 
With little hope in such a rolling sea, 
T 3 
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If any laughter fat suieii -tdme o^uid* hey o . I 




epilepticdli' and ball hysteritiall' 
Their preservatidti Wonld have hf^'At ioSiiki^' '\ 

At half, past e^ht o'clock^ booms, hencoops^ spars, 
And ^ tbitffSi for a chance, hid biii^ t&{4oose, 

That Still could keep afloat the i^tni^H^^ ^. 
For yet thejr Btroie, although of nb gi^f ii]4: 

There was no light in heaven but a ftfw t^omi 
The boats put off overcrowded with their ^ws ; 

She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port^ ' 

And going down head fQremost--^unk, in short. 

Then rose from sea tp sky th^ wild farewell. 

Then shriek'd the timid, and stood still the brave. 

Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful yell. 
As eager to anticipate their graven . 

And the sea yawn*d around her like a helU 
And down ^^e^syck'd. with hei: the.wjbjrljx^ vave> 

Like one who i^rapples with his. enemy,.. 

And strives JtP. strangle him before he die.. 

And first oine universal shriek thete rushM 
Loud^ than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hti^h'd^ 
Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 

Of billows: but at intervals there 'gush'd. 
Accompanied with a convulsive; splash, : . . 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry ^^^ 

Of some strong swinuner in hia agony. , , ^,,,^^ 









From ihe^unfihished Opera of i' 2^^e ^^^^ersJ 

Wr two> each other's only pride»< < ^i-^ 
Eaeb other's bliss, each other's guide, > 
Ear from the world's unhallowed nau»^ 
Its cofUM.d«liglits and tainted yijr^ y 
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'For, Loye^; thy home is (toUludet Jul . i\ 

To court thy smiles w4 tprture me ; , •■. :i 

No,pro.u49up<^):i<'^ tiereib^3eea;,. ; .,-.-. . ..,t v 
But nature's voice shall hail thee queen. 

^.,,,- W>irfi ft^ re»pect and, tender awe^^ ,,j ?. 
I V^l receive, thy gentle 1^W| . ! 

C^ey thy Iopk«> 4ind.$«2irye thee, stilly 
Prevent ihy wish^ fbre^e^itiby will, , , ^ : T 
.^^d, lidded, to, a loverV c^ff^ = .1 

Be all that friends and parents are. 



■ . ■ -^ . •.- » ' • ■ ■ 
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TAe i94ii&>r'# Orphan Ba^ 

StAV, lady— stay, for mercy's sake. 

And he«t a h^lpl^ss orphan's tale : ' 
Ah, 5ure my looks must pity wake— 

'Tis want that makes my cheek so pale I 
Yet I was once a mother's prid^ 

And my brave father's hope and joy : 
But in the Nile's prqud fight he died—- 

And I am ii^ow an orphan boy 1 

Poor foolish 'child I ho'w pleas'd was I 
When news of Nelson's victory came. 

Along the erowded streets to fly. 
To see the lighted window's flame ! 

To force me home my mother sought-*- 
She could not bear to see my joy ! 

For with my father's life 'twas bought — 

'"■■ Atid made me a poor or|)han hoy ! 

The people^s shouts were long and ioud; 

My mother, shuddering, doa'd her ^ars $ * 
*^ Rejoice ! rejoice f still cried the orowd<— 

My motfa^aiurwer'd with her tears 1' <'^' 
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^ : Slie kiite'd mei iind^ in acceotd i¥^ak> ; r /[. ;qr r: ni I 
She caird kne*— ^ her pooaf ar|Aa$L boji^lsiij -r<;T 

, « Wlwitiis^ntorphanboyr I^f » ./nl, oj i' 

When suddenly she gasp'd for oreatfi^ 
And'hereyes clos'd^ I altfiek'dfoiBfliii/:«7no[ ; 

Bert, ah ! hell* eytb wete eiofi'd in deitliJ^ ./o j 
My hardships 8mc&*^i will not tell t. f '. j Lr/, 

But now* no more aparei^'s j«y^ • ' 'f f / . oT 
Ah f lady, I have leam'd toa veU : . :hI "v,n 

What 'tit to be an orphah boy 1 ,; u'lL-^r/f Ui(*\ 



Oh ! wore I by yoinr iKHiniiy f^ i^ . .;,h<^ jiil 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide ; ' ■. -jrp 'j.M 
Trust «ie> I meaci to earii my bread^^ i ; i > ^' >; i< 

The sailor^s orphan boy has i^ride 1 :■■->■. r. rljjV; 
-'' Liidy^ y<m weep: — what is't you. say? j o- b\\ 

¥od'll give* me cldthing, food, enployr'/zo/ ' 
Look down, dear parents ! look, and see 

Your happy, happy orphan bc^ ! 
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Lochinvar. r,\ 

\ - - 

...-.■•■/ J ;: f;'/ li/i . j 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the westi ^r.i 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best ; 
And saVehis good broad-sword he wMpoA lMA>ti«^/ 
He rode all unarm'd, and he it>de ^all aloiiet'*^^ ^^'^^^'^^ 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in wi^,>'^ i-^MiJ- 
There neter Vaa knight like the ybUh^L6diiH4ti^!'>^ 

He staid not for brake, and he^^tc^pp'-d^noHftHrfilnliey 
^e swam the £ske river where focd there wai tlOm§i¥i 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, ^ '^aloi'j 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 
It^m^ lagfgard in love, and a ^bnitardf in • wap^ ^ w o ! > r! I 
Was to wed the flair Ellen of brave Lochinvar i <ti:I'> 



So toltav^kd'Cmiet'd^tihexNiethetb^ n '^fjAl !— 

'Mong »Dridi|'^men^' and idtismaBi; and 'brothers, and 
Then spoke the bricWs Bctheor^ bis hand. onJbia sii^drd— - 
For the pffdit wstv0n hndjpgfocfm said ne^ec b word— - 
" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war ? 
Or to dance at . our bridal P yotttig Lord Lochinvar I" 

'* I long^ woo'd your dai^hter, my suit ye denied : 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ! 
And now I am come, with, this lost lore of mine^ 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! 
There be maidens in Scotland^ more lovdy by.&r. 
That would gladly be l»ide tathe young Lochinvar I" 

The bride kiss'd thegcMet; the luii^t took it Up ; 
He quaff'd off the wine; and he threw down the cup ! 
Shelook'd down to blush, and she look'd up tojlgh,— ' 
With a smile on* her lips, and a tear in. her ey^. 
He took ho? «ofb btind, ere her mother could biu*,—- 
'* Now treticl we a measure i" said- young Lochinvar. 
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So stately his form,. and so loviely her face^ 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume. 
And the bride-maidens whisper'd, " 'Twere better by 

far 
To have match'd our fair cousin with young Loch- 

invari!' ■ . .. • >■..,...) ,.;;.: 

QOQ.tomJh to. her hand, aud one word in her ear. 
When they reach'd the JiaU^ci;, and the charger 

stood near,. ,,, , 

So light.to the <:r0upe tfie&ir l^y he 9w^pg« * 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
'' Sheismrbii ! we are gone, over bank, bush^and scauti 
Tiie^U have fleet steeds that follow!" quoth you]% 

Lochinvar. t:-:! 

> > • . . 1 ■ ■ ' • . • » • > 1 1 . • . '. i 

There was mountii^i'mong'^ Graemes of the J^etbeyby 
■ clan; i ■■>■.■ ' ;• ■•i :>.'■.•■*.'■ -'. 

Fosters, Fenwicksi and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran; 
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There was racing, and chasing; Qtk Cannol^e Im, 
But the lost bride of NetHerby ne'er did Aie j. ee^ ! 
So daring in love^ and so dauntless m war. 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like ytoung LochinTar ! 

'■ ■ '• ^ " Scott. 

•■■■.•■.; ::*'/; .■." 
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The Battle of Blenheim. 

It was a summer^s evfenlnfc 

Old Kaspar's work was d6rie> 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun. 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilheln^ine. 

She saw her brother Petek'kin * ' 
Roll something large and rounds' 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing theire had founds 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large^ and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy^ 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head^ 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's scull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory 1 . 

" I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about ; ' - ' ' ' 
And often when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them oQt t 
For many thousand men,*^ said he, 
** Were slain in that great victory !" 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries; ■ 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waitifig eyes ; 



Ni^tcll nh all about the war. 

And ^hit tJiey kiird each other for." 

^:It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
, -*" Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they kill'd each other for, 

I could not well, make. out. 
But every body said/' quoth he, 
« That 'twas a famous victory ! 

^^ My father liv'd at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard, by ; 
They burn'd bis dwelling to the ground> 

And he was foic'd to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head ! . 

** With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then. 

And new-born baby died I-?— 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory* 

'^ They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies there 

Lay rptting in the sun ! 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a ^mous victory. 

** Great praise' the Dute of Marlbro* won. 

And our good Prince. Eugene." 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing I" 

Said little WUhelmine. 
*' Nay— Nay-^-?W''4^te. girl," quoth he, 
<^ It was a f«.^ni9j^;8 victory 1 

" And every biDdy prai^'d the Duke 

Who this.gr^t %bt4id win," 
'^ But what good came of it at last ?" 

Quoth little )P^ter:ki». 
" Why, that I ci^^t^t tel^'' <#aidlt^ - 
'* But 'twas a famous victory f* 

Southef. 
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The concluding pari ef'J^&fU^ Cattar'i Saturday 

Night 

Then kneeling downi't^Hi^aveti's Eternal King^ 

The saini, the ^Al^ry >ahid the hUeband^'pniya ; 
Hope ' springs exulting" ^m tficimphant wing/ 

That thut they all &hall meet ih ftiture days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, ' 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear« 
Together hymning their Creator's praise^ 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compar'd with this, how poor Religion's pride. 

In all ^he pomp of method, and of art. 
When men display, to congregations wide. 

Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart I 
The Porv'r, incens'd, the pageant will desert. 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply> in some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleas'd, the language of the soul; 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request — 
That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts, with grax:e divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 

That makes her lov'd at home, rever'd abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

' An honest man's the noblest work of God :* 
And certes, in fair virtue's heav'nly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 
What is a lordling's pomp I a cumbrous load. 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind« 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin'd ! 



O Scolia ! my dear, my native soil ! 
tr|f^^'«?bQi»-my warmest wisk to<Heavea is s<mt ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweetcontent ! 
J^ifi^ Of 4PGUiy Heaveit their ^mple lives pRTOV^t 
%JFjr<9X|. luxury's contagion, weak and vile i 
Tb^i bowe'er crowns and eoroneU be rent, 
A vkimnts populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov'd Isle. 
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.LantetOation over ike Fall of Genius, wUk an 

Address to Fate. 

Ah ! why has Fate, with stem decree, 
Fill'd earth-born souls with rancour. 

To toss seraphic souls at sea 
About, without an anchor ? 

Or why did he prepare yon storm 

To raijse the towering billow ? 
tVas it that some seraphic form 

Might have it for a pillow ?* 

Or why is yonder smiling sun. 

Or this enchanting arbour. 
Denied to that angelic son, — 

For grovelling souls a harbour ? 

Ah ! who ean paint, or who can tell. 
Those heroes' god-like actions. 

Who bravely, but obscurely, fell. 
The sport and prey of factions ! 

How envy, poverty, and lies, . 

With all their train attendant. 
Spite of heroic deeds and sighs. 

Were gaining the ascendant ! ! 

How love, sincerity, and truth. 
Benevolence, and gentle ruth. 
Tormented, lay expirixig ; 

* The poet Shelly perished at lea. 



an BitYiii. 

While^ spiteof aU dieiv>heUiab stiengdij 
Their foes were alaiost tiring I . 

O monster, F^te ! returii their pangs. 
In measure fuU> their ruthless bangs. 

Or let Perdition sei«e them. 
And gnaw ^em with eternal fii^gs. 
Extorting disttia], piercings danga; 

But let not Death release them ! 

Let Malice, Cowardice, and Pride, 
That down the stream of pleasure glide. 

With ail the Sons of Knavery, 
With black Despair^ sit side by side. 
And headlong to perdition ride 

Into infernal slavery f 

Let Horror, Shrieks, and howling Yells, 
Pent up in yon ingulphing cells 

Terrific, there possess them; 
And biting Anguish and Remorse, 
The vermin of their putrid course. 

In social glee distress them } 

Let Hydras vast, and Spectres wild. 
Whom dreadful shapes have never £>il'd. 

Eternally appall them ; 
And Seraphs, whom they tortur'd here, 
Remov'd beyond the reach Of Ibar, 

In cloudless sunshine gall ^em ! 

And, added to the rayless gloom, ^ 
With thickening horrors from the tomb. 

Let War and Fight assemble ; 
And stalking forth in dire array. 
Spread descdation and dismay, -- 

And make the stoutest tremble ! 

Let all prodigious, nlonstrous, Thintfs, 
That earth, or hell, or vengeaftfce brings. 
Complete their consternation f 



And ESttb^ fttmi the fiary iak^ 
With bursting winds and toaqpesfSi wake 
Their dreadful conflMTatkm ! ! I 

White. 

Lord UJUn's Daughter. 

A Chieftain to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, *' Boatman, do not tarry, 
And 111 give thee a silver pound. 

To row ut o'er the ferry !"— 

" Now, who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stprmy water ?" 
« O, I'm the chief ot Ulva's isle. 

And this Lord Ullin's daughter : 

" And fast before her faiher^s men. 

Three days we've fled together ; 
For, should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride — 
Should they our steps discover, ' 

Then, who Would cheer nay bonny bride, 
Whei;i they have slain her lover P' 

Outspoke the hardv Highland wight, 
" I'll go, my chief — I'm ready :— ^ 

It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady ! 

" And, by my word, the bonny bird 

In dang^ shall not t^ry ; 
So— though the waves are raging white— 

I'll row you o'er the ferry !" 

By this, the storm grew loud apace. 
The watero wraith was shrieking. 

And, in the scowl of heaven, each face \ 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 
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But still as wilder blew the wkidv' - 
And as the night grew dveArer> ' . - - 

Adown the: glen rode armed men !*-^ 
Their trampling sounded nearer f 

<« Oh ! haste thee, haste I" the lady cries^ 
** Though tempests round us gaiher, 

I'll meet the raging of the skies^ 
But not an angry father I"— 

The boat has left a stormy land^ 

A stormy sea before her,^ — ■ 
When — oh ! too strong for human hand 1— > 

The tempest gathered o'er her— 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reacb'd that fatal shore-^ 

His wrath was chang'd to wailing ! 

For sore dismay'd, through storm and shade. 

His child he did discover I — 
One lovely arm she streteh'd for aid> 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back !, come back !" he cried in grief. 

Across this stormy water : 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter ! — Oh ! my daughter !"— 

'Twas vain ! — the loud waves lash'd the shi^re. 

Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child—- 

And he was left lamenting. 

CampbeO. 
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Alexander's Feast. 

'Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike i 
Aloft in awful state. 



By Philip's warlike son, . /" 



The god-like hero sat 
On his imperial thfone. 

His valiant peers were plao'd around^ 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle bound : 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais, by his side. 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride. 
In flower of youth, and beauty's pride.-^ 

Happy, happy, happy pahr ! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, deserves the fair. 
Timotheus plac'd on high 

Amid the tuneful choir. 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre ; 
And trembling notes ascend the sky, . . 

And heavenly joys inspire. ■ ■ ■ 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seat above-— 
Such is the power of mighty love !— 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on racQant spheres he rode. 

When he to fair Olympia press'd. 
And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereign of the 
world ! 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound : 
" A present deity !" they shout around ; 
" A present deity !" the vaulted roofs rebound-^-*' 

With ravish'd ears 

The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician sung^' 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young I— 
The jolly god in triumph comes ! 
Sound the trumpets ! beat the drums ! 
Flush'd with a purple grace 
He shows his hoinest face. 
Now give the hautboys breath !--»-he comes J be comes ! 
Bacchus ever fair and young, 
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Drinking jb3^^d -first ordain: . *> m^'^ • 
Bacchus' Uesslngs^ ' are ' a ^mmue p) .^% : h * 
Drinking is the soldiec's'pWasilret i j * • I 
Ric^tiie iteamre { < 

Swe^t th^ pleasure ;^ •.^: ..; 

Sweet is pleasure, after paiii f . -v . ,,,..,,; 

Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And tbjrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 
the slain ! . . c , 

The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And while he heaven and earth defied— 
Chang'd his hand and check'd his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
SoJPt pity to infuse : 
He sang Darius great and good ! 
By too severe a fate. 
Fallen ! fallen ! fallen ! fallen ! 
Fallen from his high estate. 
And weltering in hia blood ! 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 
Witli not a friend to close his eyes ! 

With downcast look the joyless victor sat. 
Revolving, in his aker'd soul. 

The various turns of fate below ; 
And, now and then a sigh he stole> 
And tears began to flow ! 

The mighty master smil'd, to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
Twas but a kindred sound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures. 

Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures* 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble : 

Honour but an empty bubble ; 
Never ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, and still destroying 
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If the world be worth diy winning' o^-^d 
Think, Ohr^iiik 'it worth- enjoying I ? :S 
Lovely Thaid 6it« beside th^, - . « « • 4 r t 
Take the good the gods provide thM9' ' 
The many rend the skies with loud appltfude, >' ' 
So love was crown'd ; but' music won the caose;*^ 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the feir 

Who caus'd his care, f 

And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and looked, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again : 
At length, with lo^e and wine at once oppress'd. 
The vanquished victor*— <8unk upon her breast I ) 

Now strike the golden lyre again ! 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ! 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder ! 
Hark ! hark ! — the horrid sound 
Has rais'd up his head. 
As awak'd from the dead ; 
And, amaz'd, he stares around ! 
Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries—* 
See the furies arise ! 
See the snakes that they rear; 
How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band. 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain. 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain ! 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew ! 
Behold ! how they toss their torches on high. 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods ! — 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 
And the King seiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey ! 
And, like another H^^ fii<d — another Troy: t ' 
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Thus long ago, •, > 
Ere heaving l>6)IoW:i l€WB^'4 ta blow, ; « 
While organs yel* were mute; 
Timotheus to his breathing Qu^ 
And sounding Ijrrc^ 
Could swell the soul to rage^-or .k|ndW scfft desine; 
At last divine Cecilia came^ > 

Inventress ^ the vocal £wme* • > ' . !:>•. - 
The sweet enthusiast^ from, her sacred storfv • r 
Enlarged the former narrow bouiids^ ^ 

And added length to solenm-aoumd^^ . . 
With nature's mother-witjL.^darta1IP^iM>wn befqre. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prjp^^ , .. . : ^' 

Or both divide the crown : 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies : 

She drew an angel down ! 

Drydal. 
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The Passions* 



When Music^ heavenly maid^ was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess'd beyond the Muse's painting. 
By turns, they felt the glowing mind : , 
Disturb'd, delighted, rais'd, remi'd : 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir'd, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspir'd^ 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch'd b^r instruments of sound j^ 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each — for Madn^sa rul'd the Jhour*^ 
Would prove his own expreissive ppwf^?* )• 

First, Fear, his haiid, its skill to try. 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid^ ; . 
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And back recoil'd, he knew not why,- ^. i 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rushed, his eyes on fire i . . . 

In lightnings own'd his secret stings ;. . 
In one rude dash he struck the lyre^ 

And swept, with hurried hands> the strings. 

With woeful measures, wan Despairs- 
Low sullen 80unds-*-hi8 grief beguil'd ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 
'Twas sad, by fits — by starts, 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair. 
What was tliy delighted measure ! 
Still it whisper'd promised pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And, firom the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She call'd on Echo still through all her song. 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; 
And Hope, enchanted, smil'd, and wav'd her golden 
And longer had she sung— but, with a frown, [[hair. 

Revenge impatient rose. 
He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down ; 
And, with a withering look. 
The war-denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast, so loud and dread. 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe : 
And ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat. 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between. 
Dejected Pity at his side. 
Her soul subduing voice applied. 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien^ 
While each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting from 
his head. 

Thy numbers, Jefllpusy, to nought were fix'd ; 
Sad proof of thy ^istfessful state! 

Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd ; 
And, now, it courted Love ; now, raving, call*d on 
With face uprais'd, as one inspir'd, QHate. 
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Pale Melancholy sat retir'd ; 
And from her wild sequester'd seat. 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Ponr'd through the mellow horn h^r pcai^ye soul : 
And/ dashing soft, from rocks around^ 
Bubbling runnels join'd the sound : 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole; ■ '■' — . ^- =^. 

Or o'er some haunted streams, with fond delay«-> 
Round a holy caltn diffusing. 
Love -of peace and lonely mumag-^ 
In hollow murmurs died away. : 

But, Oh, how altet^ uras its sprighdidf Wne I 

When Cheerfulness, a nym]^ bfhei^thiest Invr, 
Her bow atross her sfaouidetti flung, . ■ ' • ^<^^n 

Her buskins gemm'd with mooting deir, ' < * ^ 

Blew an inspiring air, that daleand thidc^^ l^'^'n^^ 

The hunter's cau, to Faun and Dryad kn6ilii. - '«'^ 

The oak-crown'd ' Sisters, and tiieir cfaaste>^'d 
SiEityrs, and sylvan Boys, were seen, ^ ^QMen^. 

Peeping fVom fortib their alleys green : ' '' 

Brown Exercise rejoic'd to hear ; • 7 

And Sport leap'd up, and seized his beecheti spear. ' 

Last came Joy's ecstatic iriaL . . , ; 

He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the livjcly pipe hisJhand addre$s*?d $ // 

But, soon he saw the brisk awakening vio}^ . r j 
Whose sweet entrancing vqice he.lov'd the; boat 
They would have thought who iieard the atxaip, : { 
They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids^ ,. | 
Amid the festal sounding ahadefl;,. i 

To some unwearied minstrel dandng ; 
While, as the flying fingers kiss'd the stringa. 
Love framed with mirth a gay fantastie round*^ 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic play. 

As if he would the channing air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 



EXTRACTS IN BLANK VERSB:. 



FUial Recollections. 

Yet feeling present evils, while the |>ast 
Faintly impress the mind, or not at ail. 
How readily we wish time spent revoked^ 
That we might try the ground again, where once- 
Through inezperieifteie at we hof peroeive^-v 
We miss'd' that hi^pinesa we might have found ! 
Some friend ii gone> perhaps, bis son'a. bestiHend, 
A father, whose autJioTity» in show 
When most se¥^e« and mi^teti^g all its Ibrcew 
Was but the graver oounteiutnce of love ; 
Who^#ivour, like the clouds of spring, mi|^t lower. 
And utter now and then an avirful voic^ 
But had a bles^ng in its darkest frown. 
Threatening at once and nourishing the plant. 
We lov'd, but not enongl^ the gentle hand 
That rear'd us. At a thoughtless Bg^, allured 
By every gilded fotty, we renounced 
His sfi^tciring side, and wilfully forewent 
That converse, irhich we ie^>w in yaii\ regret 
How gladly would the mun recall to lift 
The iMy's negl^sted sire 1 a moA^r,. toc^ 
That so^r friend, perhaps- more gladly stilly 
M%Ktr l)e demand tfient at the gates of death. 
Sditraw lias, since they went^ sdbdued and tamed 
The playful humour ; b& could now endure^^-ii 
Himself growti sober in the Tale of tears,— * 

• A parenthesis, which we have marked and inclosed in this 
place by a dash* 
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And feel a parent's presence no restraint; 
But not to understand a treasure's worthy 
Till time has stolen away the slighted good^ 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel. 
And makes the worid the wilderness it is. 



The aeTerity of a kind fat))^, likened to the towering cloudi.ef 
spring, exhibiting a disagreeable and frowning atptet, nd 
carrying along with them the greatest blessing, and tte noit de- 
sirable nourishment, is, in our opinion, a very appiopriata tod 
beautiful comparison. 
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The Good Preacher and the Clerical Coxcomb. 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me ; I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain; 
And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, chafte. 
And natural in gesture. Much impress'd 
Himself, as conscious of bis awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look. 
And tender in address, as well beccnnes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture !• — Is it like ?— Like whom ? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip^ 
And then — skip ^own again ? pronounce a text. 
Cry, hem ! and, reading what they never wrote. 
Just fifteen minutes, "huddle up their work. 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene ? 

In man or woman — but far most in man. 
And most of all in man that ministers. 
And serves the altar — in my soul I loathe 
All affectation : 'tis my perfect scorn : 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
What ! — will a man play tricks— will he indulge 
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A silly fond.eoncdt of his fair form 

And just pro|)oilioii^ fashionable mien 

And pretty &ce» in presence of his God ? 

Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes. 

As with the diamond on his lily hand ; ■ 

And, play his brilliant parts before my eyes. 

When I am hungry for the bread of life ? 

He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 

ffis noble office, and, instead of truth, 

t)Uift$ying his own beauty, starves his flock. 

l*herefore, avaunt ! all attitude and stare. 

And start theatric, practised at the glass ! 

I seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine ; and all beside. 

Though learn'd with labour, and though much admir'd 

By curious eyes and judgments ill-inform'd. 

To me is odious. 

Cowper. 



Satan addressing Beelzebub, 

If thou beesthe— but O, how fallen ! how chang'd 
From him, who, in the happy realms of light, 
Cloth'd with transcendent brightness did outshine 
Myriads, though bright ! — if he, whom mutual league. 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard — in the glorious enterprise 
Join'd with me once — now misery hath join'd 
In equa] ruin — ^into what pit thou seest 
From what height fallen, so much the stronger prov'd 
He with his thunder : and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms ? Yet not for those. 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change, > 
Though chang'd in outward lustre, that flx'd mind, 
And high disdain from sense of injur'd merit. 
That with the Mightiest rais'd me to contend ; 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm'd, 

A a 
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That durst dislike fais rcign^ aiid> me pr^flsning. 

His utmost power with adverse power oppo3'd> 

In dubious battle tna the plains of heaveii> 

And shook his throne ! What though the field be lost? 

Ail is not lost ! the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge ; imxliortal hate. 

And courage never to submit or yield ; 

And what is else not to be ^frestoome h^ 

That glory never diall his Wrath or 4n%ht 

Extort from me ! To bow and sue for grace 

With suppliant knee, and deify his power. 

Who, from the terror of this arm so late 

Doubted his empire ! that were low indeed ! 

That were an ignominy, and i^ame beneath 

This downfall I since, by ^te, the strength of gods 

And this emp3rreal sub^iance cannot fail : 

Since, through experience of this great event. 

In arms not worse, in foresight much advanc'd. 

We may with more successful hope resolve 

To wage by force or gttile eternal war. 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe. 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy. 

Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heaven I" 

Maton. 
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On the Being of a God. 

Retire i-^be -world shut out;-*>thy tiiou^ts call 
Imagination's airy wing repress ; [Ixome! 

Lock up thy senses ; — let no passion stir ;— 
Wake sj.1 to Reason ; — ^let her reign alone :— 
Then, in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 
Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire. 
As I have done; and shall inqtdre no more* 
In Nature's channel, thus the questions run. 

What am I ? and ftcm whoioe ?«-^I noth ing know . 
But that I akn ; and, since I am, condudtt- 
Something eternal; had there' «?er been Aoaglit^ • 
Nought still had been : etenud there must l^. 
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But what eternal ?«— Why not human race. 

And Adam's ancestors without an end ?— - 

That's hard to be conceiv'd; since every link ; 

Of that long-ohain'd succession is so frail ; 

Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 

Yet grant it true, new difficulties rise ; 

I'm still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 

Whence earth, and these bright orbs ?•— etemat too i^^ 

Grant matter was eternal ; still these orbs 

Would want some other father ; much design 

Is seen in all their motions, all their makes ; 

Design implies intelligence, and art : 

That can't be from themselves— or man ; that art « 

Man scarce can comprehend could oum bealx)w ? 

And nothing greater, yet aUow'd, than man ?-^ 

Who, motion, foreign to the nnallest grain. 

Shot through vast masses of enormous wei^t ? 

Who bade brute matter's restive lump asswiie 

Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 

Has matter innate motion? then each atom. 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form a univer^q of dust : 

Has matter n^ne? Th^i whence these glorious fomu^ 

And boundless flights, from shapeless, and repos'd ? 

Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought. 

Judgment, and genius ? Is it deeply learned 

In mathematics ? Has it fram'd such laws. 

Which, .but to guess, a Newton made immortal ?«<»^ 

If art, to form, and counsel, to conduct-— 

And that with greater far than human skill. 

Resides not in each block ;— a Godhbao reigns.-^ 

And, if a God there is, that God bow gref^t ! 

Tomg. 

Satan described, with his Speech to th^ Infemql Spirits* 



-Thus far these beyond 



Compare of mortal prowess, yet observ- d 
Their dread commander; be, above tbere9l 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent^ 
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Stood like a tow'r ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness^ nor appear'd 
Less than Archangel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscur'd : as when the sun new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air. 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with ^;ar of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all th*^ Archangel ; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride. 
Waiting revenge : cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather^ 
(Far other once beheld in bliss) condemned 
For ever now to have their lot in pain ; 
Millions of Spirits for his fault amerc'd 
Of Heav'n, and from eternal splendours flung^ 
For his revolt, vet faithful how they stood^ ' 
Their glory wither'd : tts when Heaven's fire 
Hath scath'd the forest oaks, or mountain pines^. 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare^ 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepar'd 
To speak : whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers : attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assayed ; and thrice, in spite of scom> 
Tears, such as Angels weep, burst forth ; at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way* 

'^ O Myriads of immortal Spirits 1 O Powers 
Matchless ! but with the Almighty ; and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the event was dire^ 
As this place testifies, and this dire change. 
Hateful to utter ; but what pow'r of mind. 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 
Of knowledge past or present, could have fear'd 
How such united strength of Gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 
For who can yet believe, though after loss. 
That all these puissant legions^ whose exile 



Hath emptied Heav'n^ shall fail to re-ascend^ 

Self-rais'd^ and re-possess their native seat? 

For me be witness all the host of Heav'D, 

If counsels different or dan^^ shuna'd 

By me have lost our hopes. But he who Keigns « 

Monarch in Heav'n^iill then as one seoucie 

Sat on his throne^ upheld by old repute> 

Consent or custom^ and his regal state 

Put forth at full^ but still his 3trength conceard> 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 

Henceforth his might we know, and know our owQi 

So as not either to provoke, or dread 

New war provok'd.; our better part remains ^ 

To work in close design, by fraud or guile, . 

What force effected not ; that he no less 

At length firom us may find, who overcomes 

By force hath overcome but half his fiie, '. 

Space may produce new worlds ; wherec^so jri& 

There went a fiune in Heav'n^ ihat he ere long t 

Intended to create, and therein plant 

A generation, whom his choice regard 

Should favour equal to the sons of Heav'n ; 

Thither if but to pry, shall be perhaps 

Our first irruption, thither or elsewhere ; 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 

Celestial Spirits in bondage, nor th' abyss 

Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 

Full counsel must mature. Peace is despair's. 

For who can think submission ? War, then, war, 

Opea pr u^iderftood, must be resolved i" 

Milton. 

Our ^dung fiiends will please turn tbeir attention to tbe de^ 
tcxipil&a wh&ii MUton has here given of Satan, wbi^h is consi. 
dered gc^d«'> The obseuritf , in which the Archangel i&inToWe4> 
notwithstandiBg. the similes wUkfa Milton has employed for gifw 
ing us some i^ of his greatadssi ia partioalariy mortby of notice. 
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■ • Pandenumium* • » * - 'fi- // 

HiaH cnpL a throne- of roja) state, which fsr 

Outshone the weallh x>f Ormus and of Ind, . . , , . „ .. . . 

Or where the gorgeous Eaet with richest hand 

Showers, on her kings barbaric; pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat^ by merit rais'd 

To that bad eminence : and, from despair 

Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 

Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 

Vain war with heaven ; and, by success untaught 

His proud imaginations thus display'd : 

'* Powers and dominions, deities of heaven— i- 
For, since no deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppressed and fallen^ 
I give not heaven for lost — ^from this descent. 
Celestial virtues rising will appear 
More glorious and more dread than firom no fall. 
And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 
Me^ though just right, and the fix'd laws of heaven. 
Did first create your leader ; next, free choice. 
With what besides, in council or in fight. 
Hath been achiev'd of merit ; yet this loss. 
Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 
Establish'd in a safe unenvied throne. 
Yielded with full consent The happier state 
In heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior ; but who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer's .aim. 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain ? Where there is then no good 
For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction : for none sure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whose portion is so small 
Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord. 
More than can be in heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of old. 
Surer to prosper than prosperity 



Could have assur'd us ; and, by what best way^ 

Whether of open war> or ciovert guile. 

We now debate : who can advise, may speak." 

He ceased; aYid hext him Moloch, sceptred king^ 
Stood up, tm strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven, now fiercer by despair : 
His trust was, with the eternal to be deem'd 
Equal in strength ; and rather than be le8» 
Car'd not to be at all ; with that care lost 
Went all his fear : of God, or hell, or worse. 
He reck'd not ; and these words thereafter spake : 

*^ My sentence is for open war ! of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not ; them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven's fugitives ; and for their dwelling-place 
Accept tliis dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay ? No, let us rather choose^ 
Arm'd With hell flames and fury, all at once^ 
O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way> 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the torturer ; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and, for lightning, see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels ; and his throne itself 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire— 
His own invented torments ! But perhaps 
The way seems difficult and steep — to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let sucn bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat : descent and fall 
To us 19 adverse. Who but felt of late. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep. 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low ? The ascent is easy Sien. 
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The event is f(par^-^Sl)ov|ld we og^n proyQ^i^ 

Our stronger^ some wprse w^y his wrath may jSii4 

To our destruction I-— if there be in hell 

Fear to be worse destroy'd I What cai^ b^. woi;^ 

Than to, dwell here, driven out from blisSj coad€nm'd 

In thiis abhorred deep to utter wo; 

Where pam of unextinguishabie fire. 

Must exercise us without, hope of end«. 

The vassals of his anger^ when the sQCvorge 

Inexorably> and the torturing hour,. 

Calls us to penance ? More destroy'd than; tbw. 

We should be quite abolish'd^ and expiry i 

What fear we then ?, what doubt we to inceiiee 

His utmost ire ? which to the hdght enraged 

Will either quite consume us> and reduoe 

To nothing this essential— happier far 

Than miserable to have eternal being l-<- 

Or, if our substance be indeed divine. 

And cannot cease to be, we are at wors^ 

On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 

Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven^ 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm. 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; ^ 

Which, if not victory, is yet revenge I" 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than gods. On the other side up-rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane. 
A fairer person lost not heaven 1 he seem'd 
For dignity compos'dy and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow ; though h^ toi^giJiiiB 
Dropp'd manna, az^ could make the woxa^ app^ap 
The better reason, to perplex Jtnd dash «. . 
Maturest counsels : £or ms thoughts .>fiei:e.Ipw 
To vice industrious, but tO: nobler d&^ ... , ^■', . , 
Timorous and slothful:, yet biB/pleas'd the «nv,. , ,/ . ; 
And with persuasive accent thua begaa: . ,<'.,,!- 

" I should be much for .open war,. X>. peers t , / ,.;, ^ 

Asnot behiiidinhate^if what waa urg'4< ♦.{" 

Main r<M|«^ to persuade immediate war, . . ,,,. . ^,.!. // 
Did not dissuade me most,, and aeemto> cast .;/. ,. t[ 
Omin$ma looiQectures o^ .th^ . vbf^le aucQ^sa ^ . i . . ;; 
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When he who most excels in act of arms-* 

In What he counsels, and in what excels^ 

Mistrustful— grounds his courage on despair 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of ail his aim, after some dire revenge ! 

First, what revenge ? The towers of heaven atre fill'd 

With armed watch^ that render all access 

Impregnable : oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions ; or, with obscure wing. 

Scout far and wide into the realms of night. 

Scorning surprise ! Or could we break our way 

By force, and at our heels all hell should rise 

With blackest insurrection, to confound 

Heaven's purest light !— yet our great enemy. 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 

Sit unpolluted ; and the ethereal mouldy 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 

Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire. 

Victorious ! Thus repuls'd, our final hope 

Is flat despair ! we must exasperate 

The almighty Victor to spend all his rage— 

And that must end us ! that must be our cure^ 

To be no more ! Sad cure ! for who would lose. 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being^- 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity— 

To perish rather !— swallow'd up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of sense and motion ? And who knows. 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 

Can give it, or will ever ? how he can. 

Is doubtful ; that he never will, is sture. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire. 

Belike dirough impotence, or unaware. 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 

To punish endless ? — ^Wherefore cease we then ? 

Say they who counsel war, we are decreed^ 

Reserv'd, and destin'd, to eternal wo ; 

Whatever doing, what can we sufier more. 

What can we suffer worse ? Is tins then worst. 

Thus sittingrthus consulting, thus in arms ? 

What, when we fled amain, pursued, and'strnck 
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With heaven's afflicting thunder^ and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? this hell then seem'd ■ 
A refuge from those wounds ! or when we hiy 
Chain'd on the burning lake ? that sore was worse ! ' 
What if the breath, that kindled those grim fire^ 
Awak'd, should blow them into sevenfold rage^ 
And plunge us in the flames ? or, from above. 
Should intermitted vengeance arm agm 
His red right hand to plague us ? What if all 
Her stores were open'd, and this firmament 
Of hell should spout her cataracts of fire— - 
Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall !•«-< 
One day upon our heads; while we perhaps 
Designing or extorting glorious war. 
Caught in a fiery tempest shall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the sport and p^ey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds !-— -or fin* ever stink 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapp'd in chiiina 
There to converse with everiasting groans^ 
Unrespited ! unpitied ! unrepriev'd ! 
Ages of hopeless end ? This would be wdn^ 
War therefore, open or conceal'd^ alike 
My voice dissuades." 

HUtoB. 
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Lavinia. 



The lovely young Lavinia once had friends ; 
And fortune smil'd deceitful on her birth ; 
For, in her helpless years depriv'd of all— « 
Of every stay— save innocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale : 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades. 
But more by bashful modesty conceal'd. 
Together thus they shunn'd the cruel scorn 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion, and low*>minded pride ; 
Almost on Nature^s common bounty fed; 
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Like the gay birds that sung them to repose^ 
Content, and careless of to-morrow's £ure. 
Her form was fresher than the morning rose. 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unstain'd and pure. 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow : 
The modest virtues mingled in her eyes. 
Still, on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told. 
Of what her faithless fortune promis'd once, 
Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-proportion'd on her polish'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a simple robe, their best attire. 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is, when unadom'd, adom'd the most 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was beaut3r's self. 
Recluse amid the close-embowering woods. 
As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A m3rrtle rises, €bt from human eye. 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flourish'd, blooming, and unseen by all. 
The sweet Lavinia ; till at length compell'd 
By strong Necessity's supreme command, 
Witli smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon's fields. The pride of swains 
Palemon was, the generous and the rich ; 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorrupted times ; 
When tyrant custom had not shackled man. 
But free to follow Nature was^ the mode. 
He then his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanc'd beside his reaper-traiii 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye ; 
Unconscious of her power, and tuiaing quick 
With unaffected blushes from his gaze : 
He saw her channing, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
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Sprung in his bosom^ to himself unknown ; 
For still the w<Hrld prevail'd^ and its dread laughs 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scom^ 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field ; 
And thus in secret to his soul he sigh'd : 

<' What pity, that so delicate a form. 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening sense 
And more than vulgar goodness seem to dwell. 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown ! She looks^ methihks. 
Of old Acasto's line ; and to my mind 
Recals that patron of my happy life. 
From whom my liberal fortune took its rise ; 
Now to the dust gone down ; his houses, lands. 
And once fair-spreading family, dissolv'd ! 
'Tis said that in some lone obscure retreat, 
Urg'd by remembrance sad, and decent pride. 
Far from those scenes which knew their better days. 
His aged widow and his daughter live. 
Whom yet my fruitless search could never find : 
Romantic wii& ! would this the daughter were !" 

When, strict inquiring^ from herself he found 
She was the same, the daughter of his friend. 
Of bountiful Acasto ! who can speak 
The mingled passions that surpris'd his heart. 
And through his nerves in shivering transport ran ! 
Then blaz'd his smother'd flame, avow'd, and bold ; 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er. 
Love, gratitude, and pity, wept at once. 
Confus'd, and frighten'd at his sudden tears. 
Her rising beauties flush'd a higher bloom> 
As thus Palemon, passionate and just, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his soul : 

^' And art thou then Acasto's dear remains ? 
She, whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in vain ? O heavens i the very same. 
The soflten'd image of my noble friend. 
Alive his every look, his every feature. 
More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than Spring ! 
Thou sole-surviving blossom from the root 
That nourished up my fortune ! say, ah ! where. 
In what sequestered desert, hast thou drawn 
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The kindest aspect of delighted Heaven, 

Into such beauty spread, and blown so fair ; 

Though poverty's cold wind, and crushing rain. 

Beat keen fend heavy on thy tender years ? 

Oh, let rae now into a richer soil 

Transplant thee safe ! where vernal auns^ and showers. 

Diffuse their warmest, largest influence ; 

And of my garden be the pride and joy ! 

Ill it befits thee, oh it ill befits 

Acasto's daughter — his, whose open stores. 

Though vast, were little to his ampler heart— 

The father of a country ! thus to pick 

The very refuse of those harvest fields 

Which, from his bounteous friendship I enjoy. 

Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand. 

But ill-applied to such a rugged task ; 

The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine ; 

If to the various blessings which thy house 

Has on me lavished, thou wilt add that bliss, 

That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee !" 

Here ceas*d the youth : yet still his speaking eye 
Expressed the sacred triumph of his soul. 
With conscious virtue, gratitude, and love. 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais*d. 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost, she blush'd consent — 
The news immediate to her mother brought. 
While pierc'd with anxious thought, she pin'd away 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate. 
Amaz'd, and scarce believing what she heard, 
Joy seiz'd her withered veins, and one bright gleam 
Of setting life shone on her evening hours 2 
Not less enraptur'd than the happy pair ; 
Who flourish'd long in tender bliss, and rear'd 
A numerous offspping, lovely like. themselves. 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 
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Smtan wrveg^iHg ike Horrors qf HeU* 

" Is diis the region^ this the soil, the clime?" 
Said then the lost archangel, " this the seat 
That we must change for heaven ?— 4lii8 noumM 

gloom 
For that celestial light ? Be it so ! since he^ 
Who now is Sovereign, can dispose and bid 
What shall be right ! fartiiest from him is best. 
Whom reasoa hiuii equalFd, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals* Farewell, happy fields. 
Where joy for ever dwells ! (lail, horrors I hail. 
Infernal w<orld ! and thou, prc^oundest hell ! 
Receive thy new possessor—- one, who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same^ 
And what £ should be— all but less than he 
Whom thunder had made greater ? Here at least 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign secure ; and, in my choice. 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 
Better to reign in hell^ than serve in heaven ! 
But wherefore let we, then, our faithful friends. 
The associates and co-partners of our loss. 
Lie thus astonish*d on the oblivious pool. 
And call them not to share with us dieir pwt 
In this unhappy mansion ; or once more 
\yith rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain'd in heaven, or what more lost in hell ?" 

MiltoD. 
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Both Kings and Subjects may trr. :1^^ ■- 



.Wb love -. : • * 



jt. .\ 



The king, who loves the low, respects his bounds. 
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And reigns content within them : him we serve 
Freely imd with delight, who leaves us free : 
But recollecting still, that he is man. 
We trust him not too far. King though he be. 
And King in England too, he may be weiak. 
And vain enough to be ambitious still; 
May exercise amiss his proper powers. 
Or covet more than freemen choose to grant : 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours, 
T' administer, to guard, t' adorn, the state» 
But not to warp or change it. We are his. 
To serve him nobly in the common cause. 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 
Mark now the difference, ye that boast your love 
Of kings, between your loyalty and ours. 
We love the man, Uie paltry pageant you : 
We, the chief patron of the commonwealth. 
You, the regardless author of its woes : 
We, for the sake of liberty> a king ; 
You, chains and bondage, for a tyrant's sake. 
Our love is principle, and has its root 
In reason, is judicious, manly, free ; 
Yours, a blind instinct, crouches to the rod. 
And licks the foot that treads it in the dust* 
Were kingship as true treasure as it seems. 
Sterling, and worthy of a wise man's wish, 
I would not be a kmg to be beloved 
Causeless, and daubed with undisceming praise,^ 
Where love is mere attachment to the tlkone. 
Not to the man who fills it as he ought. 

Cowper. 
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Adam and Eve Conversing. 



" Fair Consort, th* hour 
Of night, and all things now redr'd to rest. 
Mind us of like repose, since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night to men 
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Successive ;. ai^d the tm^l^ ^Wvpf>fi^ ■ dt fi»./7/ 
Now fallimj .wi^ fpft 4^^lb'|[ourf|;wiigfet>^W«Hne| r ■ 
Our pyefidi;, pilfer creatures ail iSayr^o^g; .r ^d v ; j^ 
Roye idle uneiaploy'd^ jaHd l^ss need restj i . ■*i 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed^ which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth ; 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we rbean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us rest." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adom'd : 
"My Author and Disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargued 1 obey ; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine ; to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft show'rs ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
* With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of Heav'n, her starry train ; 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this deli^tful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ring with dew, nor fragrance after shower^ 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night> 
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With this her solemn bird^ nor walk by moon^ 
Or glitf ring starlight, without thee is sweet 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sfeep hath shut all eyes/' 



MiUon. 
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AND 



OTHER PIECES. 



Ulysses to Achilles. 



- r: : 



Time hatfa^ my lord, a wallet at his back> 
Whelrein he puts alms for Oblivion ; •:<•/( ».k1 

A great-sie'd monstet of ingratitudes ; ^ ^ nr i'i 

Those scraps are good deeds past, •■ -uri /v] 

Which are devour'd as fast as they are made, ?7 >♦ oT 
Forgot as soon as done : Persev'rance, dear niy>loi(d, 
Keeps Honour bright: to have done, is to hang. ■'■■>' 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail ■ ^ i 1 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way;- ' 
For Honour travels in a strait so narrow, i *)1 

That one but goes abreast ; keep then the path, * ol 
For Emulation hath a thousand sons, ^ < j ij 

That one by one pursue ; if you give way, • / 

Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right, - f;J i 
Like to an entered tide they all rush by, ■ 1 1 « 
And leave you hindmost ; — '" , 

Or, like a gallant horse fall'n in first rank, •: j 

O'er-run and trampled on : then what they » do in 

present, ».,.;' 

Tno* less than yours in past, must o'ertop yoarsniil 
For Time is like a fashionable host, . i * . / 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by th' faand^r 
And with his arms outstretch'd, as he would fiyi ;^ 
Grasps in the comer : the Welcome ever ^Eniles, r-.i 
And Farewell goes out sighing. O, let not ^RartaaoiUtk 
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Remuneration for the thing it was ; for beauty^ wit. 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service^ 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time ; 

One to.u6h of nature makes the whole world kin^ 

That all, with one consent,, praise new-bom gaud8,> ' 

Though they are made and moulded of things past" 

Shakspeare. 
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Manfred to his beloved Astarte. 



Hear me, hear 
Astarte ! my beloved ! speak to me : 
I have so much endured-^-«o much endure-^ , ) 
Look on me ! the grave hath not changed thee mor^ 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made ; . 
To torture.thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. i 

Say that thou loath'st me not— that I do bear 
The punishment for both-^that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed-*and that I shall die. 
For hitherto all hate^ things conspire 
To bind me in existence — in a life 
Which makes me shrink from immortality-— 
A future like the past. I cannot rest. 
I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 
I feel but what thou art — and what I am ; 
And I would hear yet once, before I perish, * 
The voice which was my music— -Speak to me ! . 
For I have calPd on thee in the still night. 
Startled the slumbering birds from the hush'd boughs. 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly .echoed name. 
Which. answered me-— many things answered me-!-^ 
Spirits and men — ^but thou wert silent- alL : 
Yet speak to me ! I have outwatch'd the stars. 
And gazed o'er heav^a in vain in search ofthee^ 
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Speskiome! I hare wandered o*er the eiirtk 
And never found thy likene8£H-»Speak to nie ! 
Look on the fiends around^-^hey feel for me : 
I fear them not, and feel for thee alone-— 
Speak to me ! though it be in wrath ;•— but say— 
I reck not what— but let me hear thee once— ^ 
This once— once more ! 

BjroD. 



mi>ii»*miii> M i*>tti*t»M>»»0tm»tifti>0tm 



Rolla to ik^ Peruvians. 



My brave associates .'—-partners of my toil^ my feeU 
ings, and my fame I Can Holla's words add vigour 
to the virtuous energies which iiispire your hearts?*^ 
No ; — ^you have judged^ as I have> the foulness of tb0 
cra^ plea by which these bold invaders would de^ 
lude you.««-Your generous spirit has <!empared» as 
mine has, the motives which^ in a war lik^ iSaM, can 
animate Uieir minds and ours^— They, by a strange 
frenzy driven, fight for poTver, for plunder^ and ex- 
tended rule :— we, for our country^ our altars^ and 
our homes. — They follow an adventurer whom they 
fear, and obey a power which they hate ;— We serve 
a monarch whom we love,— -a God whom we adore. 
Whene'er they move in anger, desolation tracks their 
progress I— Where'er they pause in amity, affliction 
mourns their friendship.— They boast they come but 
to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free 
us from the yoke of error !— Yes — ^they— they will 
give enlightened freedom to our minds, who are them- 
selves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride !-— They 
offer us their protection^ — Yes, such protection as vul- 
tures give to lambs — covering and devouring them I 
—They call on us to barter all of good we have inhe- 
rited and proved, for the desperate chance of some- 
thing better which they promise.— Be our plain an- 
swer this: The throne we honour is the peofdcTiB 
choice— the laws we reverence are our brave fathers* 
legacy— the faith we follow teaches us to live in founds 



of charitjF :witli. all mankind,; and die WAtlv,hQp^, 
bliss beyond the, grave. — Tell your in,va4ei». tfefg^i 
tell them too^ AVe.£eek;no change; and .least. o|. 
such change as they would bring us. . . .,t j 
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Shylock justifying his meditated Revenge. 

If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my. revenge. 
He hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a 
million ! laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, 
scorned my nation, thwarted my. bargains^ cooled my 
fciends, heated my enemies ! And what's hia reason ? 
I^mja.Je!w I Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a, Jew 
hiUdfl^ organs, dimensions, senses, afiection3, passions I 
I#7bexi^Ufed with the same fopd, h^rt with |fa/e ^ame 
"^^ajlcms^ suti^ject to the same diseases, . healed by .tl^^ 
9fUEi|e :i»fiao^:warmed and cooled by the aame.jsunmgi^ 
^l^,|)ruiter^ as a Christian is ? If you stab us, do,.w 
nfttUeed? !J£ you tickle, us, do we notiaugh? l£ 
ypH poison us, -do we not die? . and if you.wrong us^ 
aji^U w« not revenge? If we are like you in tberest# 
we^ will, resemble, you in thatl If a Jew wrpng. a 
Ch]ri^|ian, what is his humility ?• Revenge. If a Chris-; 
tian. wrong a Jew^ what should his sufferance be by 
C^M'istian example ? WJby, Revenge ! The viUany yoU 
teaohioae I will execute ; and it shall go hard but I 
lyi^l better the instruction. 

Shakspeare. 
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Cato's Solilaquy. 



It nmst be so-^Plato, thou reason'st well ! ^ . '^ 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fondidedce/;. ^^ 
Thii^. longing after Immortality? 
Oi;^, [^Ij^hV^ce ijthis secr^ dread, and inward horror, ,'!. 
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Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the semi 

Back on herself^ and startles at destruction ?•— ^ 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; ' ' 

'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter^ 

And intimates Eternity to man. 

£temity !— thou pleasing — dreadful thou^fhtl 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must w^pass ! 

The wide^ the unbounded prospect^ lies before me ; ' 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upcni it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above— 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through aU her works — He must delight in virtue^ 

And that which He delights in, \nust be happy, ■ "'■ 

But when ? or where ? This world was made iat 

Ccesar. 
I'm weary of conjectures-— this must end dietn^. 

HLa^ing his hand an Ata fjvon&l 
Thus am I doubly arm d. My death and life^ ' - 
My bane and antidote,, are bodi before me. 
This— in a moment, brings me to an end ; 
But this— informs me I shall never die ! > e 

The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point— 
The stars shall fade way, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youdi. 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds ! 
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Douglas's Account of Himself. 

My name is Norval : on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain. 
Whose constant care is to inci^ase his store. 
And keep his only son, myself, at home ? 
For I had heard of battles, and I long*d 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 



/_ 
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And Heav^i soon granted what my ore denied. 

This moon, which rose last night round as my shidd. 

Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her light, 

A band oS fierce barbarians, from the hills, 

Rush'd like a torrent down upon the vale. 

Sweeping our fiocks and herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety, and for succour. I alone, 

Wjjtbboided bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 

The r(»4 he took ; then hasted to my friends. 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

TiU we ^'ertook the spoil-encumber'd foe. 

We fought and conquer'd ! Ere a sword was drawn. 

An arrow from my bow had pierc*d their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdain'd 

The sbe{4ierd's slothful life ; and having heard 

That our good king had summoned his bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father's house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps — 

Yon trembling coward who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I pass'd these towers ; 

And, heaven-directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 

Home. 



fi»«l»*«««WI»»*»l»l»i«>«i*»*«»»»#*W»«l» 



Brutus on the Death of Ccesar, 

Romans, Countrymen, and Lovers !— hear me for 
my cause ; ai:ld be feilent that you may hear. Believe 
me for mine honour ; and have respect to mine ho- 
nour, that>.!]r<ou may believe. Censure me in yonr 
wisdom ; and. awake your senses, that you may thi*- 
better judge.-t««^If there be any in this assemblyi 
any dear friend of Cflesai<s» to him I say, ^hat-Bnitu6^^ 
love to Csesar was^ no less thto his. if^ then; ^bitt^ 
friend demanA^9l^>Br4^as ToseagainatCbosar^'-iblB^ 



isms MUiSSKfkWD^VOmt^^ 

is my answer; ''Viot^^haif 3 idiredCliBflHr kfta^ij^tkiM 
liitoed I&lMftL pfgre* H^dt yon radub^^fMr^Tsmliif 
ing, and die all slaves ; than that Csesar weMK ^nd, 

to H^ all ^emen f*^Aft CseisBrSolKe^'iBa^-xifi^e^v'iifi 
him ; as he was^fortiin«t6> 1 ^j^oc^a^il;^ a0«iiMlH 
valiant, I bOMor -him ; boi: iank^^wm^ mabiakpwB^U 
slew him ! There jffe tCBTB.^bit* Insf^iolB^ >jn^&|»HB 
fortiiiM, hotsaavr^dt^S' xyidmnf BBGb4ttilfrklbK41ai mA 
bit(idii>ti-^Who'84isrex89 'iMule, libatmovM^bmf;^i0iM 
man ? if aiiy^^tpeak^l: £ov bim liavs i fsAMecfc^aftll^ilini 
here so rude^ ttot (W(wld v^ot .biftilt>Bo]]iaiiikiii «£( 
speak ! for-kim Jla^re I efimdcd. ; Wfaofs heiMp ld^ 

that will not4oiveeiiis 'Qoaniryi^itf lUqrpi^iaAkikiW 
him have I bAniided>iM.**^I paiise fiN^iranipi)cU-4i^/l/ 

None? theses :Boiiei have i offended I <>i;iiMui«c4cadl 
no more^'Cii68ar,ithan'y<ra> Biioiikl^v4oivto^^Bt«tlii^ 
The qti^stioik Mif'tbis ^[^fh.ifi^eiir6lldd's]nrvtfa«i<3ji|iitfll ^ 
his glory not.eKt0nutsited wbecein fatttwl» ynkthy^ aoi 
his offences'«tifoirced^ fbr:>(rhidi hekiffetiBduitn^^n/ 

Here comee^^his body^ mourned by ^liufk 4iilitMBJr\| 
who, thou^ be hadno hand i» bisideatlf^ ?ebaUff» 

ceive the bene^ of bis djong, a'^laoe'ln-lM^ dMof^ 
monwealt^; as, whi(^ of you^balV ndt?«*-IWid».li]il 
I depart--— <^that as I slew 9iy be8t1ovepf^rdiB»^ooA 
of Rome, I have the same dagger ^fortvyjel^ti^Wili 
shall please my country to need say detitb;i^ ^^»fi IhiA 

Shakspeare. 



Hamlet's Soliloquy on Death. 

To be — or not to be ? — ^that is tbe qu^tjion^^-^ , 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to puffer. , , 

The stings and arrows of outrageous (or^une^ ■ . 

Or to take arms against a sea of trouhJes, . 

And, by opposing, end them }'^To die — to sleep— ^ 

No more !— apd by a sleep, to say we. end 

The heart-ach, and the thousand natural sbpcks 

That flesh is heir to«- *tis a consummation 
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Devoutly to be wishM. To die— to «]eep— * 

To sleep ?-*perdiaiice to dream! — aj^ tliere'a the 

For^ in that sleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we hare dboffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us paase.^— There's the respect. 

That makes calamity of so long life. 

Fot who vronld bear the whips and acorns of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes— 

When be himself might his quietus make. 

With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear. 

To groan aild sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something afler death*^ 

That undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns It— puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have^ 

Than £y to others that we know not of. 

Thus, conscience doea make cowards of us all : 

And, thus, the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action ! 

Shakspearc. 
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Cardinal Wdsey's Speech to Cromwell. 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear. 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman- 
Let's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, say then I taught thee-— 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

c c 



too imxmiwuiiissQmi^ 

And sounisAMAt^dtpibkmdfisblpalf^ 
Found tbe^a^imy^^vil^^tim.'v^wMiM W^ ulitqsoV/ 
A sure, fomii'mfe vvi€'-'rth<H^f^\ihj,lm^^tmim4di^U 
Mark but mjfM\$:9nd4h9Xnw\i^^ rtiiWc)^)Mt<»(T oilV/ 
Cromwell, I ABWgh^OMm^t^ng m^My ^mW^oJiiodi ol 
By thatistn i^H'^iafigl&te.r^ Iiow>{fmi'Mi«>,$blnlq of IT 
The ima^ie£htfi Mak^f tope 1»(Wmili^j^oT/ib ^ riO 
Love tfayself.kalts cherish 4iifMevhemlS;tlwifeb)itelliM»r: 
Corruption wins notmoffetbtohftw^ ^kfi^oRonl 

Still in thy Bghb^hiil)d^l)^ri^:^iitk()^^ 
To Alienee envious tongues. Be just, and texr not 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou £811*81, O Crom- 
well, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the King. 
And, pr*ythee, levi^ Jisip ipn-rr^r* - v" 
There take an inventory of all I have ; 
TtV.lH© vM^efinyi. 'tia.*h« J^i^'a., Ms^po^^^ r , -,. . : i 
And my mt^^ity to^JHeavept^u&r^^^ > .,^ .,j r-,* .>.,;.: i 
I dare now call, ipypwii... O €romM)^:4 tCkyni«(eU{^ 
Had I but secv^d my. God ipirith hatf th^^EfaiK, -.> > 
I serv'd my KingrhewoQldBo^inm^ne agfi ^ » ,■ . 
Have left roe naked to mine enemies h ^ :..- < r ; 
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Lady Randolph's Soliloquy y iMmentifigitkfiiJJii^tj^ '^ibtr 

.Hu$6attdim4Chiid^ir:rAVfrj\{ 

Ye woods and wilda! .whosen[ifdancliplyjg}0(|it|aA 
Accords irith my soul's f»^ne99)IMBdi^(l1^?f<^^ all 
The voice of sorrow from my hvkr$tmgimm %. \ jgu dV/ 
Farewell a while. ^Iwilliftftt l?ave-^ftioR^^d:r hiG 
For,ia yo<ur.ehade«r, I jdeei^a-iaame, j|piri^fji}¥r/?ferf7t»d .V 
Who, from itb»r chiding str9i$m^<)f,igi mnmg tW^fifA 
Still hears and answers: tO:Mati¥%'p[ v^fm^is:i'.jti{ i^i 
Oh Douglas! Douglfl*! tf.depiWtfid,^IWs^jma LnA 
Are e'er permitfe^iA tPir^vi?^ ,thi9:?]i|«?!iwrl4»r (;;.; iiti fr(»V 
Within the cirete of that wPQdftJWM[)i>f3^ij;>nq ^^lidi f 



My knMntofk>n | h6a»'Bt?^yiHr»etcilaA>lkriftn.:o^ ::n A 
Weep f<iF ker bbsbondiskdii, ker iii£|iilr iML*^ i nrf/ { 
My ij^dtiier'fl titiMletiidesth I ^eent to laoMm, . <ii ^ /. 
Who per»h^(l>i9itll ihee «n this fatal day;i ' ^ • .1/. 
To thee^F^lift^my VMoe;: to theeaddreis- t > v (;•( ) 
The p^Mte^n^wiMich ttorul ear ha»iie^irtiieardJ :>ii vH 
Oh! disrej^Ard^noe^tifi*. 'Thoagli ( amicaUki"' : ^ i 
AiKMfhtff^ii <li»i#,'itty 'heart 48 wholly thu«e.ii' ^ > ^ * I 
Incapable of^iffigtf^ affection lied w >f.! / < r -• ' 
Buried^ my BougUiSi hi; thy bic^l^^gnura 
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Mark Antonf^ Oi^cdkh. •* ■' '' f' 

Friends, RovxHkiis, Coantiymen l-i— I^tidifieyouf^iiri. 
I come to bury CaMar, not* 16 pf^ise him. ■ ' -^ 



'■'■ ■;(■.'> 
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The ^vil that m^ dd liy^ afteir them' ; 
The good i« oft interred with their bondii^ ^^ 

So let it be with Ctwar f-^NoWe-BrutUar '-'^ i' ' - ^ 
Hath told you Cflesar Was aimbitiom^:' ' -^ > '^ 
If it was-so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Csesar answer'd it ! 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest-*- 
For Brutus is an honourable man ! 
So are they all ! all honourable men- 
Come I td speak in Csesar^s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to i 
But Brutus says he was ambitious—- 
And BruttiTs ib ati' bofionrabie man f 
He hilth brought «iany captives home to Rome^ 
Whose-ransoifaft^did the general coffiBtHi fill : 
Did this in Caraar seem ambitious ? 
When timt the poor have cried, CsBsar hath wept 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff I 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus i9 an honourable man I 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he did thrioe- refuse : wa9 thia ambitkm ?-«> 

c c 2 



raa2 amaniaatt?:0o!i^ 

Yet Unjkmm,fB^H^iirmftnlMlM^^^^ ^-^ ^^uJunQ lol 

I speak not tp Jdis^diw wMl|illnitus^^p^^$<'^ ^^'^^^^ 
But here-l>'ateJfeDi8peakj>^h«|:HE^4i^'i^M(y^j^ "'»*J'' Tio'i 
You all i&Al^veikkmiaacdi ^m:il!ritit<^ilt^tf^>i}^fil 

O judgment !<9tii^ttiilfei(;lie#^;bt%lii^iMlEiftl4 "^ ^^^^' 
And men ha3re4oit)JCiie^^Mtt>ii-^BllWi^lHhk^fti@?^^^ 

And I mfast3funisttitilLiret>sMMt^efel^iifittf ^^^(1^/ dO 

But yesterday) litow<)(rcl^'C^0Mrtt»Tgt^>; i fJ^^^J 

Have stood '.i^iost the ym&v\d'^^m»w If e^' lue^ -ih^^^' '' 

And non^ib ^oor • as do ipiiin^ r^etone^ I' ^. ■•' f = ^ ^^ 9 

masters i I if -I vere disposed t» fetir^^i ••» ■^'■-' *'|j 
Yikot'iieAiJts and mirnds'to-mntiiiry alfd ragej^'^*' ^>'^^^^' 

1 shbuldrdoiBrfitvN wfeoilgv4»d C98^» ^^'; 

Wliei ^otiiadi khow ave honoorab^fr-m^nr f^^^ • ^^'^' 
J^firilLMt/do'.theitt wroog-^ I nthtr cb^dcid ' iv< cO 
'{Ed wrong the dead^ to'wrcmg my^f ited'yolly^'<^ <>^ 

Tfia»lI^W^LTrifongj8nebkott6aniU4'itte»i'-uk^J ^^^H 
Bu^her^ «^akdina«nit- with the^ sM of €lMW»V-^^i^^ 
i'foiuid[atin;^H8.cioBetK-«'tMJhis^witil>r '^' .iOmo it-AI 
Let butthe commdfQS'heaii his testilment'*- '^' ^^n/ 
Which/- pardbn me, J do not-^nean W reAdj^-^ vino: i 
And they wiH go and ki8»<]iead Qi&airVlfOttiWIls^^i^ 1 
And dipdidr ^sapkins* in his sacred^ bloed^* < ^^ t^^^ 
Yea^ beg a hair of him Ibr^ meniory^ <> - r ;. ui ^"'(ili 
And, dying, mention -it wilhintheit willa, ^•^^^ Ji^iiT 
Bequeathing^ it as. a Tieh legacy * vr -r if ;/h:'J I lo'i 
Unto thetth issue l*^-^---.; ;.:•,.•;■• •- ;. .nr.j-j/ 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them iiowi^'- *^1 
You all- do know tfads mantle? / I remenib^rio i iisj I 
The&rab/tjipe «ver Csesap-put it 4>ii ;< ^ ^ " *» ^j* » { va. Jr 
'Twas on a summer's evening in his tent— • 'iluHmx 
Thatday h6 overcame the Nepviil*i*i+— *i :i'ii aixi i)fi/ 
Look i in this pJaoe ran Cassias' dagger tteroQ^hUi^ 
See whait A'rent the ^envious Casca^roadei^: i oiun ^/ 
Through this^^be weli*beIoved Birutu»«t«bbV}1 > i( i 
And as he plucked hia^ursed stediafMiy^) Aiw^n o;i I 
Mairk how the blood of Cesar follow'd it ! ■ 
As rushing out of doors to be resolv'd 

If .Brvi*W8rW4»nku)dljir. knocked <ora)i9:j;L -^a^aj- r. i 
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For Brutus^ as yoaJmaWkitwaft€aNfiv'-«ttngielil<»^ li \ 
Judge, O ye gods^ bow> dbarly Cceaajr k>^'d kinill'n/ 
This, this vi^;tb9U]:iA^ildti^oitt of a^ :4/.)«p ' 

For when thD.iM>bW;Clpeiftii saw him atdbi-^ i > t t :; 
,IngTBt^4iCW *9^P9(9l^Qg^haiiJtnaJA^rt'/«^acua4 i.i. lio i 
Qi^)i^Mniquiffb'4 bm»'wi3'iben Iwirsaltts/iiiif^he^ 
And in bi8,«^ntie^xnafflnig;iip hisifinoe, c >. r^ t. k ( > 
£vegk«tUM»ha^;o£PQiBf)ey-flstatuei— 9v; ' 'i^..> i. / 
Which all ttie^while tannbtood-^-^^retttiGaraavfcil I ^ 
Oh what a f/41 ;vr90,thecc^ my coontrymen ] ! '■■.:' 
Then I, andyoM^.and aU o£ua> fe£Lck»wn; . 
Whilst blc^y treaaoi^ 40iuriah'4)offr«r ns J i . < o > . : < 
Oh, now you w^tsp, and 1 i^eiioeiye yoQ ie^ : • ^ - - > : r / 
The dint of pity r these ar-er graeious dtopslt; v ar •. ' 
Kind soulsl ' iirhat ! ywa^you-ivlDien yon buttehokT 
Our Cspfsiart a yeslui^t W4Nftn(led?-«>«-kwk y^ou; hbie J > i - 
Here is hinisekf^rHPQ^Kr'd as yoa see^^hy ftraitoiy Jn ifc /^ 
Good friiendfti «weet frieods f "let ide hot^atirf ydi 
To supbr j^ duddeA ftoo^ of mutiny I > <^ >• > t /• [>up 
They that haTe^ done this deed are hosimffablei I-m^' ^ 
What private griefs they have, alas 1 I know not,, r. 
That made them da it : they are wise^and honoiirable. 
And will, no .doubt, with reason answer yon.- 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts t' ' 
I am no orator os Bruttis is ; 
But, as you know me a11, a plain blunt man. 
That loves his friend^^^and that they know full wdl. 
That gave me publi^i leaiie to speak of him*-^ 
For I have neither wi^ nps w«h^s> nor wovth, )>:<■' 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of spceofa,'^ • 
To stiv/meQ's.bloodi; Ironlyrspfakirightoil ^ / t\ 
I tell you that which you ij^anrseltes/do knowi;^ . • 
Show you sweety .Csesar^s ^wounds^ poor, poor^duidb 

mouths! — siV'i '.'.J r.: -^.o:; . / . ■■•'': 

And bid them.«p«akifbv -me.; : But were I Brutus^ i l 
And iBi^tHiis Aiil;^^, "there were an* A^itoiiy < > ; i 
Would ruffle ^piKNors^rit^i and piit a tongiae ■' ■■-/< 
In ev^jjr* nRnKmd lof {C3BBsar> that shoaM moVe ' , < ' ; < 
The stones q£ JEUme^t^ rise- in joautiny i i ■. • ; ; n i ^ . L i / 



% 4»a' -••n. 



'.^ 'i\<jrM'\ }'\ «;;•'-.■.. •>!> 1'> .JiJv :>i'»i - ' ri:'! ;< 



The wtnitn^e, IdomeMd i^4!iBii^ 

c c 3 



9^ dlMMMMJI^iTOlltH^ 

Which* li - U'ttivided as imimatolj connected ;•— that tb^jw no 
idea beyond Aim, . to which the speaker wishes the beaivr to gire 
attentM^i i^tf,= Mfseqiteiitly. '*^ falllh^ rate^n;'W«ic^;'V^ 
less govatli^ iif'iiAphii£l^uiiex(^pnoti$\Sy-mitHkf^i^j^ 
of ff$p|Het«iKM|e/ia^ain«aMe;V Ml othtrf^cMaiFrtlitft>i«ir«8A 
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Olketto'* Despair^ 



ft ' '". 



Had it pleas'd heaven 
To try me with iiusfortune-^ha4 it xaiu'd 
All kmdfl of sores and shames aa.my hare head, 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips^. 
Given to adversity me and. my utmo3t hopes- _'» 
I should have found in some pM't Qf.inv.ao^JI»r 
A drop oC patience I But» alas ! to make^nm^. 
A fij^ed figfiire for the hjapd of scorn, j j ... .,^, 
To point its slow unmoving finger at! — . , 

Yet cpwld I bear that Ir—well I — very wrfl f 

But there^ lyjiere I had garner'd up my hpMrt-rr 
Where either I must live, or bear no.lUe^- , ,» rr.n^ ^ 
The iTountwn from which my current runs, u...j., 
Oe else dries up — to be discai*ded..tbi?no^ Ir^.-i ♦ r. ; 
Or keep it as a cistern for foul toada 
Toknot and gender in 1— . , . ,. . ,.. r, ,..'i 

Turn thy complexion there, ■•■ -^^ A/ 

Patience, thqu voungandTose^lipp'd cherubic .W;. 
Ay, there— looK black as hell I . .., ... ... ,,; ,./ 1 

•■■■■«•■ 1 I ' 1 I 

Lockiel's Warnings . .r.- li 

^2zarii«-^Loohiel I Lochiel I bewareof tfiedajf m 
Whan the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ,4 
For a field of. the xiead rushes red on my sig]it. 
And the claus of Culloden are scattefd >in fight : . 



im^'^W P-i2i.(hiir 1»le^ Ixi^of tiMU" ktMM(hft' toa 



: ^pe,,to tbe rider« tbai trample them aoWj"., 



>*■ r'l"}'. 



fdpQWnQmnhetlmhi'pTaakces, insalting the dlain^- 
.And'lheiii'hoo&beRteii bosoms atb trad to iii« 'pMtk*^^ 
But }Utflr!'thiN»t%b'th^ ^«t-fla8%if^ HghtMhg' b^mif. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
'Tis thine^ O GlenuUin ! whose bride shall await^ 
Like a love-lighted watch-tire^ all night at the gate, 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to deadi ahd (taptiVity led I 
Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead; 
For a-merciless sword o'er Callbd^ shall "wavc^ ' "- 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood ot'the braVe ' ^ 
XocAtrf.— ^Gd |)tiea5ch to the coward, thbtt deittli- 
tellingseer! -.'f,/:*;^ 

Or, if gorjr'CulTod^n so dreadful ajipear, ' . '^ 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight J" '' • 
This maiWle; tb KioVer the phantoms offrf^ht * '' ^• 
Wizard. — Ha ! latigh'ist thou, Lochiel, my vii^t/A {b 
scorn? - ■ ■■■.'. .1 I <.r 

Proud bird" of the mountain, tliy plume shall 1!)^ t6iill 
Say, msh'd the bold ^agle'exultingly forth/ ' [. 
From his home, in the dark-rolling clouds ot'\i^ 

north, ^ ■ 

Lo I the death-ihbt of foeiraen outspeeding, herod^ ' 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high t " J 
Ah! home let him speed-^fbr'the spoiler is nigh. " 
Why flames the 'far summit? Why shoot to the bla;it 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ! 
Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlement's height. 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Return to thy^idwelling all lonely ! — ^return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it ^Vbod, 
And a wiid mother scream o'er her famishirt^ brtfcd. 

LockkL — False Wizard, avaunt ! I hive mirthHHM 
mj.-tlan:- •-•>■- '■• •■' '•' *■"■* t»'i/ 



They are true to the last of their blood aoAdjI^eir 

And like rexptiAdMeBAtQj^^hirsmk.ididf^^ 
Then weloonebAtauinherli^'^ortiieA 
L^t him da8htlii*.proiidrfi»iti Mkea.iraTe o«tJhe tiisil!.' 
Butwoe4#diii4uncfarfed»i«i|li«i0&tbhis;taiiM[i^^ tbiV/ 
Wh^i Albiftjier okymoretlitdi^ibnilljindiiiwi^. L'f^ 
WlMU'hir bcttiMled chieftaina to vioM7?nK>w|)>4 .•> 1 
Cianranald the dauntless^ and Moray the proud > 
All plaided and plum'd in their tartan array 

Wizard.'^hochi^hasidd, bfiware of the day I 
Far, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal^ 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal : 
'Tis the sunset of life givea ine mystical lore, 
^nd coming events cast their shadows before. 
i tell' theeCuUodcn'ii dread echoes/ shalijnh^ 7/ :■. A 
With the bloodfhpunib) that bark for ithxiffi^g^^ 

Lo J aixGJnteddiy iheavieiii with the yMB'^tfnmtfs^thA 
.Behold, #her&be flies on his desolate path ! iv.r. | > 
Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps firom my 

sight: 
Rise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his fli§^t I 
'Tid finiidied. Their thunders are hush'd on the raocNrs! 
CuUoden is lost, and my country d^ores ; 
Bi^ nfhere is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where? . . 
For the red eye of battle is shut m despaic l^r.i^ >t) 
Say^ ihiounita be. th» ocean- wave, banished, ikstioviAi 
like alknb'&om hb country cast bleedingiaii^viotn? 
Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ^i^f/^ ocua^ adl 
innpiwarLdrvm is mnffled,, and . bkick ^s ihe/bicc^f I 
His'dkath^bell is tx>Wng; •fth) toeroy^difipai istmiA 
Ydnd^t, thatk„ft«ezes'niyyspHit'to<^eUii\io^ cn*/ .d 
Life- Xutters' eon vuls^d.inlu^ qurrenii^pliaaibs^ lefrm. 
AQd- his bloodr stv^^ing> hqstsil' in «gpnyd8wnnS£0(| l 
A^uried^-.th& faggots that ^bjase rnVhw leetj^noaiefii 
Wi^r^hiii^heart shall be thtowni eve it^csaslnBitcaiieitf; 
•With-^€^<imoke>ef 'itsash^s >td poisbn theiga^^4.<^£i^-#f 
tC^ JLo(Slr«if.-44.I>ewn> soothWssinsuUer i'^i'tifiasttiot'^ 
For fie^er€ihalliA4bin a destiny neft^'i m roi ii^tiAirr 
iSoi^l»l8ctEL'with'dishonour,'8aib]yU^with^4rct iiooi 



Wiffau^B> fjO'Ad if^jfi? \o jffi odt o* suit 9fi; ^od'T 
Like ocean- weeds heap'd on the surf-beatenilhdnj 
Looliili^Iu1itaiifted:l>jiAi|^t'<a&byrchaii^')'f o:iti bn/^ 
\f l£leiUieikindfiDgf 4>f bf^in (fan^bbsotm vemiuBB/Tddl 
J!iSadi «idt»p exaH^ixnniik iiBfldifiie>ii|idiibiH*;b mfrf t^J * 
With his^Dsokrib tkeiieid^sndifais.fe^^itbdleffoeJtrH 
And l^irviagi iiv lMiale> (Boi bliit> on* Ids nams^^ r / t •.!> d /i 
Look iprocniljr <lo>heavenT firdm rtfae deatfa-bed i6f Mair, 

','■»'.'■ 1*.i '•■.' • -i;;:' •'..■. :'• .'- • '.'■ •; ■'» t.r'Tn'j hf» A 

-Law i$ livw«ii^law id iAW>^ lind <ai'tiK«tlckjrlandi^ 
^Htli^-iiitiA-^heti^y/ and^: dforeMid^ ' proTid[edi»felvMijAi> 
'nevertheless, notwithstanding. Law is like a onvaixxy 
danc^tiWKlipetKpUr are kd np-imd do^n iil(it>ttU tbejr 
are tired.) '^Law^iiiiikeabook of ^ui^ay/^tkeii^'Hhi^k 
]gaeatinii»f3de9perate "caiBea^in^k. it ts^^ko Hk^phj^- 
-sic, they that take least of it are best off. Lawrl^^iike 
a hAchfiljr ^ntiewoinan, vtsy <ivfe1l tO' foUoVrv , ■', Jlsm i» 
aisodike'li aeoldsitag'Wrf^/vc^y bid. wh^n h4blUiirit(i& 
Law is likep^aoteew iksfaion/z^peopie aFebevrktittdylb 
^et iatoi^hl it isaiso^ Jdioe'bad weather, aaoatipeaffe 
are glad wbep they get'out «vf at;' ' *•>* 3fM 70 i. 

W«otfaiil Inciw < rmtention -a ^eaase^^ ' caHtd - ^^ 'Ballum 
v^m&ifiQRtum 1-'^ ■ it "was at isaaee thfeit> eaiki€ btforci^y^ 
The cause was as followi8'5!i':t> •■ ' Ji>! ir.* f o , ilA 

There (Waiie twa iariners ; ' iAvmn A ; 'and* ^urmep iB. 
Fanner A^crwias seised 6r possessed' of kbUH 9 'fiu*iaKir 
B. was seizied'^iOr>p068886ed<of a<^ferry4)txat; tNpw^/tte 
owner o&$k»ierryhboati having made ^ his -boat &uii|^ 
a pottniiv/d[iorr9^.>with a; piece of .hfly>^ twitltedt i io p g >- 
£uhiony.tmt wai\fm aayy'W^o weato,'»^yfb&ndi'rrAli 
tBohe had made bts boat^tto a po^ onjshoN^vaiAt 
was^ejgfiqDialdraltforxahuiigiry man to do> be^itofl/lljp 
tdwn>itci idinner ^ fkrmep^A^^s bull> ..as ' it> "witB^^^lfTj 
tnttimd for a hui^ry buttto doyCBine dMwntomnct^ 
look for Asdtoneni m^^]MaeTym§^iiSmba^mf^^ 



1S08 . MUint A^tOj^ OOflltK^ 

feny4)oaV tbe bull is<»^mbled -hitotfafg fi^i^^fAiSk^. Kii 

fell to work upon the hay-band : the -Jbiilri^-liti^ 
eaten;&oi»il»^iiiooring8, 'floaX»d^aw«i<^<th^¥i^,^th 
the bull in iit^ it struck 'agt6*n#t'tt fb^V'l^^^^^li^ 
IntiMrboifeoiB of the bmit, idnd td^sM W# biAr%^^ 
board: wfaerevpoft tfae#wiier.<if^lhl^^lf4:»foi[^t^ttlf 
IKiliflni^iagiiinflik tiie boait^ fep runt^tig s^liyi i^l^)^ 
buU^-die owner of the boat brought iir»a'6ti^^ii^^4IVJsE 
the bull, ft)r running aWay with the Ixkt; Atld^tbdb 
notice of trial wa3 given« BuUum versus Boafiittk^/ 
Boatuni versus Bullum. ^ -u-. .je/r oilT 

>Now the Counsel for the bdl began' i^tth^^a^ki^^^ 
'f lily Lord» and you gentlemen df die jiorry/^Wlixtf 
counsel in diis cause for the bull. We Alr^ ikdie^ 
'for\nuinihg'away with the bdat Ndw^ini^ Ldhi^^'^ 
.ba^ heiyxl <if running horses, but lieviir^^«timlli|^ 
bistb <be&)ye» Now, my Lord, the bull eonkl it^%fMtf<^ 
tutkiSaifjELj with the boat, than a niiin' hi >a^^edll6k^lttiif 
be said to ran away i9>ith the ikbrses ; there fi w \^^l ft y 
J^fOrd^hoW'Oan we punish what is not j)F«riuaiilAl^l^' 
How^can we eat what is not eatllble^ Orh^W'tiih^ 
-drmk what is not drinkable? Or, t^ the ikw^^fi,^ 
how.«ah we think on what is not thinkiablef t>CPhcV^- 
fore» my 'Lord, as we are counsel in thi»cas^ Ibtt^JtM 
buU^ if :the jury should brittgthe bull inguitey^ tim 
jury would be guilty of a bulL" • ' ^^'-^ v* odj Jiub 

The counsel for the boat observed^ tbat^thelbull 
should be nonsuited, because^ in hid deelaa^aii^^ i(e^ 
had not specified what < colour he was' dP; ^ttt-^hdiih 
Wiady, tod thus learnedly, i^kethe coun^M^^^^Mj^ 
Lord, if the bull was of no colour^ he must be of some 
colour ; and, if he was not of any colour, what colour 
could the bull be of?" I overruled this motion my* 
«€df, by observing the bull was a white bull, and that 
white is no colour : besides, as I told my bretbrei^ 
they should not trouble their heads to talk of colour 
ia the law, for the law can colour any thing. This 
cause being afterwards left to a reference, upon the 
award, botb bull and boat were acquitted, it being 
j^oved^ that the tide ni the rvr&t ^airied them both 
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%Wyi iMppn. wladch I gavQ-it aamy opmwi, tfaat» as 
^ tkj^.pf tha< riyer carmdiXxxfcb buUaiidbbQatiawa)!; 
^9tb.b^)j^ ^n4 boiit bad.a/^gOQd action Bgaintt tbe 

iIiHy. PPJiuw bf|ipg:ti|keQriin ^Qti^n nias issued^ rand^ 
upf^ j^^Q' 4r Ay fP^^ ^i& ppint ofilaw rarose^ ho w,i tvrfaevcM 

v{]^eiffia6b.Mnd.;wti9nQby> f^a itiat^ bjoaft^ffyaftniet^ compoi 
^^«^,4yide<»cie>,hpw: cpuld aB oath<^e admimstered ? 
'litMMt 4>pint r yras rB^pn . aettl^ : by ^ BoaUmi's aittorney 
dfii^afingi tbatpi^r^ bi^^/clienilj be<ir«iild swear any 

The water-bailiff's charter 'wa8(|Ileil'read> taken cmt 
o|i|]^,pi^^ipal..reqordj in,.true law, Latin f^nrhrab set 
£^jtlv4n t;^?jr dficlaratioQy^ii^tjiey wer^caevied atk^y 
^^R>t^y tbj^ tide of Jbod, tOF the tide «fiebb. > The 
c^ii}^,,af .^iffte water-bailiff* .Was «* ^lawa^.^if^fMr 

q^hh^ilmf^ti^ifinnQS et scalosi.clofPS^^ shells, €i4aios, qui 
9^mm'npf^fi^V^r($sh^tiSi velsalfiiMs.riveriSfiakisypondis, 
oi^Ui^i.^. sveU-^b9a(s; ^ive (Ufsteri^ pras»ni^\ fbhitini, 
sii^irftpiriJ^whulus solus;" thatia, not tisrbots aJone, 
b^ {luirbota and soals both together. But now comes 
the, nicety of the law ; the law is as nice as a new. 
lai^jOgg^ and not to be understood by addle-headed 
p^ple^ BuUum and Boatum m^itioned both ebb 
and flood> to avoid quibbling; but it being proved^ 
that they were carried away neither by l&e tide of 
9q94/^9^^V tbe ;lide! o£ ebdl)> but exactly upon' the 
ts4> .c^b^iwHtec^lihey were nonsuited p^ but such wai 
t^miW^^^ p(^ th^ .cowrtj/u^n ihetri paying alLeosts/ 
t^¥^ uLerei allowed- 19 begin ^gsumf^denoM: >•!,/: 

^fio-i i'> -id t>.j»ra ;f! »;;•. «' i »•. ;«• ?. '' . : '• ■•:';^^W' ..-. 



^f,ilj biu: ,!'iM; -iriiiv.' K ^f-''-' ::.; : < u .; - '. • •:•• V-i J-^^*- 
fcHn^HH^*y'^^*®^P^'*^^^ Tilrk>;j , wi.l oil? n» 



aoa JMLAM^JW^come^. 



May tasfca^ .wlurte'«r Us ii 

On pam flf eKOOHuaMUUCfttioii z--^ 

Such.Miiboinet's mysteruHis diuge. 

And thus he left the point at large. 

Had he the Wnful part axpreasedy- 

They might with safety eat the rest ; . 

But for oDa piece they thought it hmrd 

From the whok hog^to be debarred ( 

And netiheir wits at work to- find 

What joint the prophet had inmindf 

Much controversy etraigt^ arose» • . ^ . 

These choose the back, the belly thoae ; . 

By lome^ 'tis confidently said^ « 

He meant not to forbid the head ; 

While others at that doctrine rail. 

And piously prefer the tail. 

Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 

Mahometans eat up the hog. 

You laugh—- 'tis well — the t^ applied. 
May miike you laugh on t'other side. 
Renounce the world — the preacher, cries ; 
We do— ^ multitude* repUea ; 
While one as innocent regards, 
A snug and friendly game at cards ; 
And one, whatever you may say. 
Can see no evil in a play ; 
Some love a concert, or a race ; 
And others shooting and the chase. 
Reviled and loved, renounced and followed. 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallowed ; 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too free. 
Yet likes a slice as well as he : 
With sophistry their sauce they sweeten. 
Till quite from tail to snout 'tis eaten. 

Cowper. 



•■- 



T4ife compared to the Stage. 

All the world's a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players ! 



They have tlidr>eKH8imd their «iitnttioet^>^ ^ ^ 
And one man in his time plmy«<iM»y "pxrts^f * 
His acts being* seMU ages.^ First the 'iriMty ' 
Mewling and pidcing' in'tiie niirse^ amtt. ' 
And then the whinffl^ achool*boy; witll^hi9 satchel^ 
And shining mornings tjBKse/ eree|»fRg Hke'Smdi 
Unwillingly to scho^ And tfaeci'^e-lvvte'^ 
Sighing like fornsoe^ wM^ a woeAil ballad ' 
Made to his mistress^ eyebrow. Then ihe soldier. 
Full of strange eoths, and bearded like' the fmtd^ 
Jealous in honour/ sodden «nd qaidk in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bal^e reputation - 

Even in the cannon's* »outh ! And tlien thejoslSce^ 
In fair round belly, wi^ ^ood capon linedy 
With eyes severe^ and beard of formal ciit. 
Full of wise saws and modern instances ;■' ■ 
And so he plays liis part. The sixtli age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon^ 
With spectacles on nose^ and poudi on side; 
His youthful hose, well sav'd-i a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly Voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound ! Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion. 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing I 

Shakvpeare. 
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The ChafHeUon. 



Oft has it been my lot to mairk 
A proud, conceited, talking spark. 
With eyes that hardly serv'd at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Yet round the worid the blade had been 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from his finish'd tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before ; 

D d 



SOS .ODfilBllHHtlOlMaC/x 

T Whatever /veaid:yoa^>iie0 to^dfopiy ' : -^:>' 
The travelM finl yewriiMmthi vilL sti^n«-'_ «^> . 
'^ Sir^ if my judgmeolyetiflliiiUfiMi^ td) trij.jr t 
I've seen^ and.'WiBe L oif^t 4iotkiK»r'>>w . - ;. > 
So b^s ye«^dipay m^dMed«ifanaulBOB>.*t t .w.- ^ 
And acquiesce in(fair.decisidiL t i _' ^^ttxt? r ' 

Two tra^i'eUsrs^iflviiciirA ca8% ''.;!'>-.(> n/>^» ^.^z 
As o'er Arabia'k.vllda tbe^^pai^^: \>7 v r 
Andoi»th«iiT(wayy m'firyndfy.fiha^' 1 •)-/ 
Now talk'd of thil «nd than fxf :that, /;^ : tq ^ v 
Disoours'iltii'viiiiH '3 n o ng 8fc Btheg.ibatter, ■ > . / 
Of the Chameleon'^ fixntijuid'natiioe.r^r .^ iiq ;. 
«* A 8traBger«niinaV' crisr«in^ *•;*' r.^-iv i. / 
<' Sure naver Uyd 4>enfiafth 'the sunt!.: >;> . ^ < 
A lizard's body, ieaxv and^kiig^ t <. ;, j- 

A fish's head) a.Berpentf s^tongve^ -^ . : . l 
Its tX)oth with triple claw disjoin'd ; 
And what a length o£ tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! . and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ?" 

'* Hold there, the other quick replies, 
'Tis green— rl saw it with these eyes^ 
As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretch'd at its ease the beast I view'd. 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen, it. Sir, as well as you. 
And must again afiBrm it blue. 
At leisure I the beast survey'd. 
Extended in the CQQliag sbade^" , 

** 'Tis green, 'tis green. Sir, I assure ye^wr,; 
" Green I cries the other in a fury-^ , ' -.7 .* 
Why, Sir — d'ye think > I've lo^t mv ^ea ;!' [_ . 1 . 
** 'Twere no great loss, the friena replies, "' ' " 
Forj if they always aerv& you, ^U)«,^r 1 ',^3::-^ sH 
Yoa'il find 'em but of little iweJ?itvi.-i ^^:u J.s .dU 
^ : So high at la8t'lh^ e<»M;e«^ro«for: r^Li^^dj Ln/^ 
From- words they almoait came jbe bk>l[?<U: i&v^ * ^} *, 
When luckily came by a third— 
T<^ him the qoettfOR^th^rrefivn^d^^; .1 r^irj 7jr> >" 
And begg'd he'd tell 'eto if he knew, ij[?^:j 
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'< SirsI" cries th» imipirey'^xeaae^ouF^pgtli^r^ 
The creatnre's neitlier one nor f otherj^.' < - o. u ". 
I caught the animal last night» 
And Tiew'd it ^er by candle light-: •. ■ 
I mark'd it well-^'twas black as jet*-» -.: r 
You stare ! — but. Sirs, I've got it yet, . . . ' - 
And can produce iti^-*—<* Pray, Sir, do: 
rU lay my life the thing is blue/ 
<' And ril be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green/ 
'^ Well, thcai, at once to end the doubt^' 
Replies the man, «' I'll turn him out i 
And when before your eyes I've set 
If you don't find him bkck, 111 eat kim." ,< "■ 
He said ; then full before their sight 
Produc'd the beast, and lo-«-'twas white I 

Mmtek. 
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Lodgings for Single Gentlemen^ 

Who has e'er been in London, that overgrown |»tace. 
Has seen ^ Lodgings to Lef* stare him full in the face : 
Some are good, and let dearly ; while some^ 'tis^ well 

known. 
Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let aione.-^ 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious aind loiiely, 
Hir'd lodgings that took Single Gentlemen only ; 
But Will was so fat, he appear'd like a tun ;— - 
Or like two Single Gentlemen roU'd into One. 

He enter'd his rooms, and to bed he retreated : " 
But all the night long he felt fevered and heated.; 
And, though heavy to weigh, as a score of fill sheep. 
He was not, by any means, heavy to 8leep.-r: 

Next night, 'twas the same !^-and the next !-»and the 

next I > ^ . 

He perspir'd like. an ox.; he was nerv^oas, and vex'd ; 
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His weakly c^mdition was past all esprtanDttwiN^' 

In six months his acquaintance began muchttO'doubt 

him; 
For his skin, like a lady's loose gown, hung about him I 
So he sent for a doctor/ and cried, like a ninny^ 
" I have lost many pounds*— make me well— there's a 

guinea." 

The Doctor look'd wise:—" A slow fever/' he said: 
Prescribed sud<wifics-»and going to bed.— 
" Sudorifics in b«d T exclaim'd WiU; " af€i Bttrngv^l 
I've enoiT^ of them tbere> Without paj^j^ f<^ 4P^ -* 

WUl kick'd <mt the Doctor:— bt^ ^Wfli/iftile^ 
£'en (tismisfllnig^ the Doctor donH aliirays sticcieed ) 
So, calling his host, he said — " Sir, do you kiiow^ 
I'm thie fkt Single Gentleman/ six montjlid d|^^ 

'* Look ye, landlord, I think," argn^^ ^H, wi^i i 

grin, 
" That withbonest intentions you first tod^ me in : 
But from tfa^ iSf st highi^atid to say it j[*in bold — V 
Fve been ala'*^ hot, tlSrt IVnsure IVecabght cold T 

Quoth the lanTOMISH>^ Till now, I nt'tt bad k dis- 

pute; '\ 

I've let k>^]ng9teti years,— I*m a baker to boot; 
In airing your sheets. Sir, my wife is no isloyen ^ 
And your bed is immediately over my ov^ii.** " 

...... '■ ...••■ / . . , • : ' *' 

" The oven ! f !" — says Will ; — says the host, ^« Why 

this passion? 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashjioa ! i • 
Why so crusty, goo^ Sir >"— " Zcmnds r' cid«d WJi! 

in a taking, . ,/ 

" Who would not be crusty, with half a year's lut)s« 

ing?" 

Will paid for his rooms. ;^i-cried the host*. witK^fO^er^ 
" Well, I see you've b^i^gfiv^yiibiU^jew ^ 

s _ 
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'* Friend, :ve eaat well ngree ;<^yc^ 06 ^iMMcP'^ 

'< But I'd rather not perish, while you make your 
V bread." 

Colman. 

, .-■ • • " ' ■ '■>'■ 



Toby Tosspot. 

Alas ! what pity 'tis that regularity 

Like Isaac Shove's, is such a rarity* 
But there are swilling wights in London towxi^ 

Term'd — Jolly dogs— Choice spirits — alias swine. 
Who pour, in midnight revel, bumpers doiw%: 

Making their throats a thoroughfare to wupiav 

. ' •■'■.•:,■■' 
These spendthrifts, who life's pleasure thus ru&'on. 

Dozing with headachs till the afternoon. 

Lose half men's regular estate of sun. 

By borrowing too largely of the moon. 

One of this kidney,— Toby Tosspot hight— 
Was coming from the Bedford, late at night ; 
And being Bcuxhi p/en«^,— full of wine. 
Although he had a tolerable notion. 
Of aiming at progressive motion, 
'Twa^'nt direct*— *'twas serpentine. . j .- ^ 

He work'd with sinuosities along. 

Like Monsieur Corkscrew^.worimiigtlmnighvfLccKkv 
Not straight, like Corkscrew's proxy, stiff Don Prong, 
a fork. : V 

At length, with near four .bottles in his pate, 
He\$aw the mooi^ shining on Shove's brass plate, 
Wh^n reading, ^* Please to ring the bell," 
And being civil beyond measure, 
'^ fttng it r says Toby—" very well; 
ril ring it with a deal of pleasured 



»» 



» .f ** 



Tdby,^i*e kmdiBst soul in'att Ihe town, *^' 9 :^- 

Gav«^iljeA^«iat«hii*«t^ftM if*>Wti- ' * '''^^ 
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dm 9mi»f^('mkiffmiff4.- 

He waHed fuU tfwp-mm^ai ff^ iwi i^ a|ftQ^ea»iei.» vvt^^^-.l 
He waited full two miuutet ynn^ j i ■ jiniidttilhftiHi . K 

Saj8 Toby, '* If he'a deaf, I'm iu>t to. blame; 

1 11 pull it for the gentleman again/'' '^ ^ . m-' :i7 

But the first peal woke Isa^, in, AjfEHght^ ; , , ,.,j ;/ 
Who, quick as lightning, popping t^ his head. 
Sat on his head's antipodes, in bed. 
Pale as a parsnip,— bolt upright. 

At length, he wisely to himself doth say,— 

Calming his' ffears^— 
'* Tush ! 'tis some fopl has rung apd run away ;'" 
When peal the second rattled in his ears- 1 

Shove jump'd into the middle of the floor. 

And trembling at e^ch breath of air that stirr'd> 

He groped down stairs, and open'd the street dodr, ' 
While Toby was performing peal the third. 

Isaac eyed Toby fearfblly askant, — 
And saw he was a strapper — stout and tall ; 
Then put this qileslion,—-'*Pi^y, Sir, what d'ye 
want ?'* 
Says Toby, — " I want nothing, Sir, at all." 

" Want nothing ! — Sir, you're puird my bell, I vorw. 

As if you'd jerk it off the wireL" 
Quoth Toby, — ^gravely making him a bow, — 

** I pull'd it. Sir, at your desire.** 

w 

" At mine 1"— .« Yes, your'a ; I hope I've done it well ; 

High time for bed. Sir ; I was hastening to it ; 
But if you write up— Please to ring the bell. 

Common politeness makes me stop and do it." 

Colnan. 
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The Newcastle Apothecary^ 



A MAN in many a country town we know. 
Professing openly with death to wrestle : 



Entering thWtfM^t^^a&tisir^^fi^itnly^ot/^ ?/».i ;*/ aM 

'\ ^ ■ ■' ■ . i : I . •,.; ):. -■«?.»■• .■.'•.■■■1 .'iViJ^" 

Yet some afHrm^.'nb j^emiev tfaey «re^ - ^ :? il ^ u it j 
But meet just like prize-filters in ia fair r > . .1 
Who first shake hands feefbre they boixi : ' ^ -' ' ^J^j* 
Then give each other plaguy knocks^ ; /'iW^ 

With all the love arid^kmdness of a'btothe*/ •' ■'*' f^^ 
So, — many a suffering patient sftflhj-^ ^ ''* *^'^^* 
Though the apothecary, fights Mrithdesith^,. ?/ 
Still they're sworn friends to one anbtlier. , ''• ' 

A member of thiis JGsculapian Unej ..,.".. j\ 

Li v'd at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; ■ " ' '""^ 

No man could |)ett^r gild a pill; . .^ ,,. ,i> 

Or mal^e a bijl ; > .; .; / 

Or mix a draughty or bleed, or blister ; I ; 

Or draw a tooQx out of ypur head ; . ,/ 

Or chatter scandal b^ your bed ; 

Or give a glister. 

Of occupations these were quantum suff: 
Yet still he thought the list not long enough : 

And therefore midwifery hp choose to pi|i-to% -. 
This balanced things, for if he hurl'd 
A few score mortals from the wcfrld, - . 

He made amends by bringitig others into't. ' 

His fame full six miles round the country ran. 

In short, in reputation he was solus ! 
All the old women call'd him •* a fine man !** 

His name was Bolus. 

Benjamin Bolus, though in trade, 

— Which often times will genius fetter,— 

Read works of ifoncy, it is said ; 
And cultivated the BeUes Lettres, 

And why should this be thought so odd ? 

Can't men have taste that cure' a phthisic ^ • 
Of poetry, though patron god, 

Apollo patronises physic* -■•■<. 



BoluB lov'd yn99 jH-aad 1«iQk MhWithiifUfM ^i^*/*. 

That his preacriptim*. he <![»ni1y'4 W write m%^ f 1 1 • / 

No opportunity he e'er let pass 

Of writing Uie direedons oa his tlabeb>' ■>: : , a- s 
In dapper Gouplet»-4ifce Guy'^i Fableft, 

Or rather like the lines in tHadibraft..;. -.'f? i.rl^ 

ApoAecary's verse Ur^ wfiereVffie tij^ 
'Tis simple honest dealing ;-«*>not a crime ^ . ! •• . 

When patients swallow physic without B^isoii, V 
It is but fair to give a little ;^yxne. 

He had a patient lying at death's door. 

Some three miles ftom the town— it m%ltt ht lour; 

To whom one evening Bblus sent an article*-^ 
In pharmacy^ that's call'd cathartieid; i » f ■ 

And on the label of thestuff^ ^ . • ^ 

He Wrote a versfe; 
Which one should think was clear enough; 

And terse, 
'^ When taken 
To be well shaken:* 

Next morning early^ Bolus rose; 
And to the patient's house he goes ! 

Upon his pad^ 
Who a vile trick of stumbling had : 
It was indeed a very sorry hack ; 

But that's of course : 
' For what's expected from a horse, iu- :■- 

With an apothecary on his ]|)ack ? 
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Bolus arriv'd^ and gave a double tap^' 

Between a single and a double rap—* ' 

Knocks of this kind !" ' ' ' i" l/^ 

Are given by" gentlemen 'who teiibh to dahclf> ' ^'•''* '^ 

One loud, and then a little pui^ b.ehiiu|,.) . . . ^^ [-.rfj 

As ifth^ knocks. fell, by ipji^cejt . •:! ; . !.\j'M'ii 

Out of tb^jSngers-- .^ .. -• ^/i> .[.,■.. . ,5 t(r/ 

The servant lets him in with dismal' face. 

Long as Hi em^tier's out of plaee-*^= / . , , r_. •>( Vtl 

biu€ -j'j3C.^ ■. Portending iBo'tne disaster 9 ii^ i'ouU 



Aim oimsx^wasL : 8Qt 

Johtfe ddHiiMiiaBde a8T«i€lfiil'ioi»k^ nfd gfkA^^^ " -^^ 

And not his master; "' 

« Well, how's Ae patient r Bolw said; : >0 

' John shtfok his head* ' : • ' ^ ' 
" Indeed ?— hum f^-^-ha !-^thafs very odd, ' 
He took the draught ?"-r J<An gave a nod ! 
" Well — ^how^— what then? — Speak out you dunce/* 
« Why then/' says John, we shook him once." 
** Shook him ! — ^how ?" Bolus stammer'd out : 

" We jolted him about" 
<< What ! shake it patient, man — a shake wont do»" 
« No, Sir.*^aiid so we gave him jtwo/' . 
** Two shakes!-— you horse! 
'Twodld make the patient worse." 
c' It did so, Sii^— and so a third we tried.'' . . 
" Well, and what then ?*'— ^« Then, Sir, my master— 
died!" 

CoIbuh. 
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Pit jf for Poor AfricMm*' •. 

I OWN I am shocked at the parehast of slaves. 

And fear those who bay them and sell them are 

knaves; - \ 

What I hear of their hardships, their tortures, and 
Is almost enough to drtnrpky from stones* [jpoins^ 

I pity them greatly, but I naust be mum. 
For how could we do witibout sugar and rum ?^ 
Especially sugar, so needful we ccc » 
What ] give up our desserts, our coffee, and tea ! 

Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes, 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains; 
If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will. 
And tortures and groans will be multiphed still. 

If foreigners likewise would give up the trade> 
Much more in behalf of your wish might be said ; 
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Sie DRAMATIC, ETC. PDSGES. 

Bat> while they get richeahy purchasiiig lilac^, , 
Pray tell me wny we may not also go^isfircfcs f ' ' 

Your scruples and arguments brings wry mind^ < i 
A story so pat, you may think itia •coined^ 
On purpose to answer you, out of my nnmie . > r V 
But I can assure you I saw it in printi-i- ..7 

A youngster at school more se4a^, than the rest> 
Had once his integrity put to the testj ,. 
His comrades had plotted an orchard, to irbli^ 
And asked him to so and assist in the job^ . . » ; 

He was shocked^ Sir^ like you^ and answ(ered*-><' Ob 

no! , /.'■'' 

What I rob our good neighbour I I pray yoti don't 'go; 
Besides the lean's poor^ his cffchard'shi^ bread; '^ 
Then think of his children^ for XhejiotktlitiML'^ 

" You speak Yory fine, and you look very graven 
But apples we want, and apples we*ll luiye ; . . ' 
If you will go with us^ you shall have a share^ 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear. 

They spoke, • and Tom pondered-^^' 1 see they will 
Poor man I What a pity to injure him so ! [jS^^ 

Poor man ! I would save him his fruit if J could/ 
But staying behind will do lum no goocl. -. • ' ' 

'* If the matter depended alone upon me, 
His apples might liang till they dropped from tb^ ti«e; 
But, since they will take them^ I think I'll g# teo^ ^ . 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few/* 

His scruples thus silenced, Jom. felt mgre at etas^ < 
And went with his comradiC»| the appl^ to scase ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan : 
He shared in the plunder^ but pitied the man. 

Oowper. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LITANY. 



FRo^'ill blindness of heart; from pride, vain« 
glory, and "hypocrisy ; from envy, hatred, and inalice, 
and all uBchttritableness, . -< t , ■ : 

Good' Lord, deliver us* 
From f(amicationv and all other, deadly ski ; and 
from all the deceits of the world, the flei^> and tbt 
devil, 

Oood Ixfrd,' disfHvef tiif. • 
From lightning and tempest; frdth pliagUe, pesti* 
lence, and fantiine ; from battle itiid thtirder, and from 
sudden death, > ' » «• ' 

Good Lord, deliver us* 
From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebel- 
lion; from all false doctrine;, heresy, and schism; 
from hardne^ of lieart^ and contempt of thy Word 
and Commandment, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 
By the mystery of thy holy Incarnation, by thy 
holy Nativity and Circumcision^ by thy Baptism, 
Fasting, and Temptation, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 
By thine Agony and bloody Sweat, by thy Cross 
and Passion, by thy precious Death and Burial, by 
thy glorious Resurrection and Ascension, and by the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, 

Good Lord, deliver us» 
In all time of .oii^r tribuliitioii, in all time;, of our 
wMni^tb^ MA tf]i».'boui* of deathj and In.the day of 

judg^lOBt," . •'. :•:; ■ - ^ • . 

Good Lordg deliver us. 

We sinners do beseech thee to hear us, O Lo^d 

God-^and that itiriay please thee to rhle and gdver;^ 

thy h6ly Church universal in the right way, ^ 

fV\e beseech thee to heat us, good Lord, '], 

That it may please . thee to keep and strengtheir' in 

the true worshipping of thee, in righteousness and 

holiness of life, thy servant George, our most gracious 

King and Governor, 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord, 
That it may please thee to rule his heart in thy 
faith, fear, and love, and that he may evermore have 
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affiance in thee^ and ever seek thy honour and glory^ 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
That it may please thee to be his defender and 
keeper^ giving him the victory over all his enemies. 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
That it may please thee to bless and preserve all 
ithe Royal Family^ 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord, 
That it may please thee to illuminate all Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, with true knowlege and under- 
atanding of thy Word ; and that both by their preach- 
ing and living they may set it forth, and shew it ac« 
cordingly. 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord* 
. That it may please thee to forgive our enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers, and to turn their hearts. 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord* 

This excellent prayer of the Church of England we intended to 
put at the end of * Pulpit Eloquence,* but» as it happened to be 
omitted, we have inserted it in this place. There is peculiar 
scope in this supplication for the good reader ; who by iocreas. 
iog in elevation, and, if possible, in solemn and serious earnest- 
ness, at each of the particulars, must be very impressive. Good 
Lord must evidently terminate with the rising inflection. Here, 
as in all extracts. Nature directs us how to address God Almighty. 
Want of becoming seriousness, or any thing like levity or affec- 
tation, must here be a crime of the greatest magnitude. It 
must be noticed that good Lord is not used in the same form 
throughout. It is changed at Jfe sinners do beseech /Am— conse- 
quently, good Lord assumes the falling inflection, and may the 
rising. In the prayer books which we have seen, the point used 
before We beseech thee is a semicolon, for which we see no reason. 
The close * connection evidently subsisting between the parts 
cannot, in our opinion, admit of such a separation. We have, 
therefore, changed it to the comma. 
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